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Preface to the Edition 


Ths history of the C^t"^ people annot often enough be 
. told. Old u it is> nev light is being shed on it every year. Meen* 
while the Chinese are making history before our eyes. We need, 
as never before, to xuideretand how they have come in our time 
to make such a sacri&dal deferue of a way of life that U thors as 
much as it is our own. 

The Chinese are different from us^ at the same time they are 
more like us than the people of India, of Annam, or of Japan. 
At the conduttOQ of the last war, the writer served for a time 
with a Chinese labor battaHon attached to United States forces 
in Prance. Again and again, puzzled American corporals and 
sergeants helping to direct the battalion remarked to him on the 
innate likenesses between themselves and the Chinese, despite 
the barrier of language and difference of custom. They wanted 
this phenomenon explainedj so have others. It is worth while 
therefore to examine the record, and see how the Chinese people 
have traveled down the corridors of time from the Old Stone 
Age to the present. 

Another good reason for a study of Chinese history is to make 
ic serve as a foil for our own. Semi'detached from some of the 
other great dvUizatioRS of the world, the Chinese have yet 
evolved in some ways like ourselves, in some ways not. They 
have a great historical tradidom So had the Romans^ but the 
Hindus have not. Why^ The Chinese learned a great deal about 
the stars, derised a workable calendar, and made several prrise- 
worthy achievements in mathemado, medidne, en^eering, ai^ 
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chiCocture, geography, and histoncai oitldsm, but did not arrive 
at a fully rounded sdentiiic method. Again why.^ There are 
many such questions that one can pose. Not all the answers are 
in this booh. It is the writer^s hope, however, that the reader will 
have a fuller understanding of the background and a greater 
abUicy to get at the answers after he has concluded the last 
chapter than when he started. Naturally some of the questions 
can meet only with speculative replies, and these can never give 
general satisfaction. It seems to the writer, none the less, that a 
thorough study of Chinese dtnliaacion trill give every student 
of lustory, whether of the peoples of Europe, of western Aria, 
of the Americas, or of any other region, a better baris for com> 
prehenrion of that history. Indeed, this is the only way to reach 
a global understanding. 

A final reason is to profit from the empirical knowledge of 
the Chinese in many fields. To ^ve two examples: It is said 
of Vice*Prerident Wallace that he has inwardly digested the 
monographic material on the polities of Che eleventh-century 
statesman Wang An*shih,* together with thdr application and 
fruit. Another case is that of the United States Department of 
Agriculture which for years has been actively studying and en¬ 
deavoring to exploit Chinese experience in afforestation, produc¬ 
tion of certain crops, soil enrichment, prevention of plant disease, 
and the like, ^milar examples might be ated. They certainly 
should be increased. 

The summary treatment of any subject of so vast a scope as 
the one under hand is bound to be uneven. Every general history 
of China yet undertaken suffers from that fault, and the writer 
is conscious that his is no exception. He hopes, however, that the 
suggestions made under the heading of Supplementary Readings 
will afford some remedy. One thing which he has consciously 
done needs explanation. The chapter on political disimion (Chap- 

^)( B»w (»^ra th(t Mt. Wtllac« «ai ptSmarilr loteraaKd set in Wanf Aa.ihih 
but in Wasf Maaf (d. sj *.».). See bit letter lo Detk Bedde. qwted ia (be Far Su$‘ 
*m Qu*n 4 flt V^ie (Aufuet 1946). 
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ter 111 ) is long. The reason for this is threefold: first, a discus¬ 
sion of so confused a period can hardly be abbreviated without 
maJcing it nearly meaningless; second. Buddhism and Taoism— 
particularly the former—came into their own then and vitally 
affected all areas of Chinese life^ and third, this period is the 
trunk from which much of the culture of Korea and Japan and 
other contiguous areas sprang; to loow them one must have 
more than a cursory knowledge of the four centuries beginning 
about A.D. 2 oa 

It remains to acknowledge with gratitude the help the writer 
has received from many sources: from his students for much 
they have taught him; from his colleagues for their fiiendly 
criticism and aid; from Miss Dorothy Thompson of Harper it 
Brothers for editonal assstance on the bode; from Mr. Henry 
C Penn, for permisaon to make adaptations of one of his charts; 
from several people smd institutions for penniation to use their 
photographs for illustration; from the writers of many books 
and papers whose translations he has used and acknowledged in 
the text; and from many Chinese friends of every age and sta¬ 
tion. The resulting work is unworthy of th^ aid, but it goes out 
with a prayer for indulgence from them alL 

L. Camunotot? Goodr;ch 




T^rtfact to the Sdition 


Snce this book was first published, the second world conflict 
* has ended, and a new and vigorous government, allied to that 
of China’s powerful neighbor, the USSR, has all but eclipsed 
the one that was in power. It seemed fitting, therefore, to bring 
this work up to date, and to take advantage of the opportunity 
CO make certain revisbns in the (ext in the light of recent schola^ 
ship. 


York 

/p5o 


LC. G. 







CHAPTER I 


The ^Beginnings of the (Chinese 


The Prehittoeic Pseiod 

The history of the Chinese is the story of the gradual peopling 
of the great river valleys and plains of China, and of this 
people’s expansion and development in (heir own part of Asia 
and beyond, on both the mainland and the coastal Islands. 
The legends of China, like the Hebntc, used (o put the begin¬ 
ning of the story several miUenniums before the Christian era, 
say five thousand years agoj but recent discoveries have pushed 
this back to a far earlier time and crubled us to picture the 
China of today before man ever fished or hunted or tried to 
wrench a living from its s^. 

At a time variously esdmated at one hundred thousand to 
half a million years ago, a species of pre-human animals called 
hominids appeared in north China. Possb of these hominids, 
somewhat more primitive chan most fossils of (he same age 
found in other parts of the world, have been discovered in 
close assodacion with thousands of stone, bone, artd horn imple¬ 
ments, with charred bones and charcoal ashes, with uneaten Uts 
of food, and with the fossils of many animals, some of them 
now extinct. These hominids seem to have known how to walk 
on their two fee( and hold thdr bodies erect. They were not 
unsblled in fashioning tools and they were familiar with the 
use of fire. Thdr brain capadcy (95CKi2ao cc.) was about Ttrice 
chat of the gorilla, chimpanzee, and other higher primates, but 
somewhat less than that of modem man (average, 1350 cc.). 
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Th«y were CRpRble of articuiate speech. The remuns of hominid 
skuUs and teeth show five characteristics that are common to 
modern man In eastern Aaa but much less common to man 
elsewhere. Homo sopiens in Asia seems to have slowly evolved 
from this or some related prehuman type to what is commonly 
known as the Mongoloid race. 

The continuity of human evolution in north China and the 
large land masses to the north and west was broken by gladation 
during the Middle Pleistocene. A tremendous ice cap, whose 
average thickness varied from 6500 feet in Europe to 2300 in* 
the Ural Mountains and which leveled of! gradually as it ap¬ 
proached Mongolia, stirred up winds of greater velocity than 
have ever been known since. Coming from a colder to a warmer 
dimate, these winds picked up the soil of such regions as the 
Tarim and Gobi plains (hence their deaccation) and deposited 
it over the entire Yellow Eiver badn from Kansu almost to the 
Gulf of Pdchihli. These conditions made life difficult, if not 
impossible, and may have driven man elsewhere for a time. ' 

At the end of the glacial period man of a distinctly human 
type returned, for his remains have been found at the top of 
the primary loess soil throughout north China, Mongolia, Man¬ 
churia, and Siberia. It was at this time, say twelve thousand years 
ago, that man began to migrate to North America and possibly 
also to Japan. His atnlity to make tools such as needles was 
super!ori he often brought stone from groat distances^ he lived 
in small communities; and he was doubtless acquiring con»der> 
able knowledge of root and leaf crops, fish, and the animals that 
ran wild on the plains. One find suggests that he was working 
the surface iron ore for its red powder, By six or seven thousand 
years ago he was living in pit dwellings in larger communities, 
had domesticated at least one animal, the pig, and waa manu¬ 
facturing 8 coarse kind of pottery, some pieces of which were 
eighteen inches high with pointed bottoms. The stone-bladed 
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hoe was his chief agriailtural implement, and the bow and 
arrow were probably his chief means of defense and oSense. 

As the centuries passed he added the dog to his home com¬ 
plex. Millet became his chief crop and he may also have culti¬ 
vated some wheat aiwi dry rice. When his land beamc less 
productive he moved on to another area, burned off the tree 
cover, drained the soil, and put in his crops. He continued to 
fish and hunt. To aid in defense he devised a bamboo-headed 
spear. Clothing made from skins, bark, and perhaps hemp kept 
him warm. He ornamented his womenfolk with perforated' 
shells. In certain areas, particularly in the middle and upper 
Yellow River valley and the north, pottery-making developed; 
a potter’s wheel may have been used. Several forms of vessels 
were made, and some of them were painted, both monochrome 
and polychrome. Several of these forms may have analogues in 
western Atia, Russia, and India; but one that is peculiar to 
China is a hollow-Jegged tripod that could be stood over a fire 
to heat its contents. Possibly for exchange purposes, and also 
as a decoration and a charm, these men of the Stone Age began 
Co use the cowry, a little shell that may have come originally 
from so distant a place as the Maidive Islands southwest of the 
Indian peninsula. 

In later centuries colonies sprang up from the Shantung head¬ 
lands (0 Hangchow Say and os far inland as Honan province. 
The seventy sites located before the outbreak of World War 11 
indicate that these settlements averaged approximately 750,000 
square feeet in site and were commonly surrounded ^ walls of 
tamped earth. The partly subterranean dwellings were circular 
and set on Hat earthen floors, in the center of which was the 
stove. The chief occupation of these people was farming,' but 
they also hunted, fish^, and herded animals. In addition to the 

'Tbeir fxpertertm in tbe r«!itiv«lF trrelcaa areas in whicb they lived 
doubtleei proved (hat '^aericulturc eao berwees twenty and Mty times 
as maay people as the bant.'* (R, A. tVltrfogel "The Society Prehlctorle 
Cbisa," Z/iUekrifi fUr Stuaiftrit/iaHf. Vlll:t69, a. 7 CtSSSlO 
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pig and dog, they had horae&, sheep, and cattle. They divined 
the future by ecapuliman^, the art of prophesying on the basis 
of the cracks formed when heat is applied to the scapulas of oxen 
and deer. They buried their dead face down in rectangular pats 
in the midst of chdr settlements. 

They made a variety of implements from the shells of fresh' 
water moliusks—knives, snpen, sickles, arrowheads, pins, and 
pendants. They are best known, however, for their black pottery, 
which was often thin and lustrous. They made bowls, badns, 
tumblers, cups, beakers, pots, jars, jugs, hollow-footed tripods, 
and even toys such as doll*s2ed vessels and rattles. 

At this dme, say 2000 B.C., there is as yet no indication of 
writing or of the use of metals, save hr coloring matter. There 
may have bceen government of a kind, for law and order had to 
be maintained mthin these ■ettlements if not between themj but 
we know nothing about it except through surmise. 

The scribes who penned ^inese traditional history during 
the first millennium before our era fix the next five hxmdred 
years as the period of the Hsia, (he first of the ruling dynasties 
of China. It began, according to one document, in the year cor¬ 
responding to 1994 a.c. and lasted to 1523. (Another document, 
not so generally supported by echolars, puts the first date at 
2205.) During these five centuries, again according to tradition, 
a succesrion of princes hUed a group of caty^etates, postibly from 
a point in Shansi, near the last great bend of the Yellow River. 
Their people knew the use of bronze weapons, went to war in 
chariots, engaged in agriculture and sericulture, and put down 
their ideas in writing. Actually there is no satisfactory evidence 
that this state existed} we cannot identify a single vessel or 
weapon or bronze inaaiption as being Hsia in date. Neverthe¬ 
less, the many artifacts and inscriptions that have come to us 
from the next historic period are not primitive in the least and 
must have had a history in China of several hundred years. 
They make us willing to grant that, even if Hsia never existed, 
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there "wtrt centers near the banks of the Yellow River which 
knew the art of casting bronze, learned the value of the silk¬ 
worm, used the wheel on the farm and in war, and began to 
use written symbols. The hist steps toward dvilizadon had been 
taken. 


The HirrORtc Periodi the Shako (c^ 1523-1028 b.c.) 

The beginning of history in China coincides, more or less,’ 
tdth the latter half of the second miliennium before the Chris* 
tian era. As late as 1924 P rof es sor Thomas Frands Carter made 
a chart of China’s past which put this entire millennium in the 
prehistoric period. This was changed in 1928, when Chinese 
archeologists, cooperating initially with the Freer Gallery of 
Art of Washington, D.C, unearthed a senes of highly important 
discoveries along the River Huan, a tributary of the Yellow 
River, in the northern part of modem Honan. There is one 
qualification of the word “historic,” however. Though sdentists 
are working on the problem of accurate dating,* we can as 
yet speak only qualifiedly of certain events occurring or certain 
articles being made during any part of this half milleriAjum. 
Not until the ninth and dghth centuries E.C. do events in 
Chinese history have dates, and even they must be used with 
caution. 

The Chinese call this period Shang (a later name is Tin), 
after the royal house that ruled over ^e r^on near its capital. 
The document ref er red to above fixes its dates as approximately 
from 1523 to 1028 B.C. The origins of the Shang dynasty can 
only be guessed at| however, we must certainly assume dewlop* 
ments of fundamental dgnificance that could produce a govern- 

*TEe impcrttec cootribatMfl «a the caleodar of Tunc Tm.^b, <a(Ill«d 
Tin H P'11 (iS 45 )» b4i sot E**Bed tcoopttSce. T^sbe bold* to tb« 

datei of i7ji-irM for tb« b«E>^BE and ood of the SbaoE, bot tbnt or* 
•borplr eoeteotod by Berohard Karlfroo of ScocUolsi tod Hoewr H. Dybo 
of Oxford Usiverntr. 
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ing group wMdi could command many lesser chiefs who in turn 
dominated the peasants, could make war with wheeled vehicles 
and sizable bodies of ^ocps,' could initiate and carry on the con* 
struction of public works, and could perform religious rites ap¬ 
parently on behalf of the people as a whole. These developments 
must have included a population increase that required some 
centralisation of authority^ the storing of millet, wheat, and pos* 
sibly rice against dmes of drought, flood, and riege^ the coUec- 
don of metals from a wide area for the casting of tools and 
weapons^ and increased spedalizadon in skills on the part of the * 
people. 

According to traditional history, the flrst Shang princes suc¬ 
ceeded in subduing eighteen hundred city •states^ that they had 
periodic difficulties with the more powerful aggregations of 
these city-states is clear. On several occadons they were forced 
to shift their capital, possibly because of raids or the difficulty of 
defending it, or because of some calamity like a flood. The exact 
locadon of the capital cities is unknown; one city may have been 
situated near the supposed center of Hsia, in southwest Shansi; 
there may have been others in the black pottery region of Shan¬ 
tung and Honan. In any event, around 1300 b.c. one ruler and 
his court arrived near modem Anyang and slowly erected a city 
that contained government buildings, palaces, temples, and 
mausoleums. 

The discovery of this apical city has thrown light on what 
was hitherto only dimly known, for the remains of iu buildings 
and thrir contents have withstood the dampness and man's de* 
structive hand better than less complex structures and furnish¬ 
ings. In addition to the exact knowledge about architecture, 
defenrive weapons, and ritual vessels thus made possible, a great 
body of information has been acquired through the recovery of 

' King Wu^ins In ooe period of three moiKhi !• eild to have <all«d 
aj,eco men to arms. But moat arniet were much etnaller. 3000 (0 jOOQ laeo 
io all. 
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tens of thousands of InscKpdons, most of them fragmentary 
and unquestionably representing only a small portion of che 
written documents of che period. There are a few laconic in^ 
scriptiona on bronze, such as blades of dagger axes or the bowls 
of dtar pieces, and on pieces of pottery and jadej but most of 
them are found on the bones of animals or the shells of a tor¬ 
toise now extinct which derived from the valley of the Yangtze 
or farther south. They indicate that scapuJicnancy had become 
an art that may have been practiced by a special priesthood 
taught not only to divine but also to write down the prince’s 
questions and the doty’s repUcs. Some of these inscriptions 
indicate that there was a special group of men in the govern¬ 
ment whose duty was to keep records. In addition to writing on 
metal, shell, and bone, the inscriptions suggest that the Shang 
Chinese also wrote on wood, bamboo, and possibly silk. Depend¬ 
ing on the writing surface, their tools included a knife or burin 
and a primitive brush; ink, probably made from soot, was used 
on wo^ and pottery; and the scratched lines were often filled 
in with cinnabar. 

The non-primitive character of the writing and the number 
of written words—over two thousand—argue a considerable 
history before the thirteenth century 9.C.; but where writing 
originated is as yet unknown. Some sdiolars suggest connections 
with western Aria on the basis of the similarity between the pio* 
tographic forms of certain words used by both eastern and west¬ 
ern scribes. It may be, but there is a gap of some two thousand 
years between the (nctographs of, say, E^t and those of China, 
and it Is entirely possible that these early Chinese derised chdr 
signs for such words as they had for sun and rain independently, 
as did che Sioux and Ojibways in North America. Moreover, 
the arguments for an independent origin are reinforced by the 
fact that certain written agns, such as those for the numerals 
5 > 7 > to and for the twenty-two chancters indicating the 

Chinese cycle, have no parallels elsewhere. Obriously there was 
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some extended development within the Yellow River valley 
itself, for many of the agns have a purely Chinese connotation. 
As one of the pri nopal English investigators has remarked, 
even in the Shang period these signs were ^‘so greatly stylized 
and disgidsed as to presuppose the passage of a long, a very 
long past.” 

These signs are of different types. The pictograms indicate, 
in skeleton and fragmentary fashion, such common thi:^ as 
parts of the body, animals, birds, vegetation, streams, hills, 
rafts, weapons, and the heavenly bodies. The ideograms express 
id^s in pictographic formj thus “to shoot” is represented by an 
arrow laid across a bow, and the “west” by a Wrd nesting. The 
pictograms and ideograms, together anth the artifacts found 
in situ, give us invaluable information on the material culture 
of the age, although most of the signs are so telescoped in form 
that their earliest significance can only be guessed at. The crude 
explanations given by writers unacquainted with this swiftly 
developing branch of science must be accepted with <^scretion. 
For example, some hold that trouble in the home is represented 
by two women under one roof j however, there is no such charac¬ 
ter in the Chinese dictionaries. Nevertheless, our knowledge has 
progressed far beyond what it was nearly sixty years ago when 
Dr. Herbert A. Giles, the learned compiler of a C/imess'EnglisA 
Dic/ionary (189a), asserted in the preface; ^There does not 
remun to us one single genuine specimen of an inscription of a 
pictorial or pictographic nature, and it seems impro^bU that 
such ever existed.” 

In addition, these early Chinese frequently ^^rrowed” signs 
for words which were pronoimced like words that already had 
signs. Thus, if the English language had a tign for ^^ang’^ as 
an explosive and a word with the same pronuntiation n'as ap*. 
plied to a certain style of women ^s hair-do, the one tign might 
be used for both meanings. In later years, although some ex¬ 
amples have been found dating from the Shang period, charac- 
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ttrt were formed on the principle of two elements, one giving 
s due to the me&ning and the other a due to the pronunciation. 
The element for instance, iodicato things that have some¬ 
thing to do with stones^ the element & is pronounced p^ao or 
pao. When during the Middle Ages the Chinese invented the 
ballista^or borrowed it from ^road—they called it and 
wrote it itil. Later on, when the ballista evolved into a cannon, 
it too was called p'so but it was written with the key for ^fire,’’ 
ik, thus: (fi. Even today Chinese chess on one sde of a board 
indude two ballistae marked tt, and on the oppoate side two 
marked Ifi. This andent "key plus phonetid’ prindple in con- 
' struedng written sounds has enabled the Chinese to invent new 
characters almost as freely as sdentists c^ new words from Che 
X^itin or Greek. As Creel has well said: "Every important prln* 
dple of the formation of modem Chinese characters was already 
in use, to a greater or less degree. In the Chins of . . . more 
than three thousand years ago.” As time passed and writing ma¬ 
terials changed, the characters were deformed or conventionaJ- 
ized—almost beyond recognition in tome cases—snd greatly 
supplemented. But the early scribes devised a system that not 
only waa to last until our day but was also to spread to most of 
eastern Asia, including Korea, Japan, and Annam. 

At first the direction of the hna of writing was not fixed, but 
generally they seem to'have run vertically. The reason for this 
is not known i it may have been because of the narrow bamboo 
or wooden slips on which most of the writing was done, or 
because of the funeral slabs set up at the graves of dead ances- 
tora. In any event, this vertical characteristic still continues and 
has affected the writing of the Uigur, Mongol, and Manchu 
peoples, who in other r ej ects have adopted the alphabetical 
script of the Mediterranean peoples.* 

* For »o(ne ueox^laioH rcj«M ibr Tibetoo*, wb», Qi>der tU« direction of 
Indian puadite lo ibe Mveoeb ccanry of oar era. uecd Sa&akrii ae the basie 
of tbeir acripCi oorer adopted thie arransomett derpiee their long and e1oM 
aieodadoo with ibe Cbioete arid their heavy borrowings from tbe laeer'a 
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Although recent (Recoveries have given us s. great deal of 
knowledge about the written language, we have far less infor¬ 
mation regarding the spoken. The inscriptions show chat the 
order of words was not unlike our own, that there were—to 
give Chinese parts of speech the same names as our own—pro¬ 
nouns and preposidons, that the nouns were not inflected to 
show number or gender, and that the verbs were not conjugated. 
The pronunciation, however, can only be guessed at from the 
study of groups of words of a much later date. Probably far 
more words were used in speech than have been preserved on 
bones and shells. There also must have been many dialects ^ in¬ 
tercommunication was slow and hazardous because of the many 
variadons in the wridng of certain words. The writing problem 
was solved by flat ten centuries later when one dominant group 
forced the adopdon of a single form, but the dialects have con¬ 
tinued with modifleadons until our own day. 

The scribes at the royal court and elsewhere were only one 
of several groups who provided for the functioning of the gov¬ 
ernment. At the head was the king, with whom was assoriated 
one or more queens.® (The inscriptions contain the names of 
twenty-three of the thirty-one kings named in later documents.) 
There is a remote possibility that eunuchs ofEdated in bis house¬ 
hold. The king led in battle, in the hunt, and in fecial sacrifices 
as an intermediary between his people and nature—the latter Co 
such an extent that he came to have a kind of priestly function. 
On questions that perplexed him he consulted his ancestors— 
the possible beginning of ancestor worship. The rule of succes- 
son was from elder to younger brother, thence to the sons of 
the eldest brother. 

eulujfe. It It dificuU te undeiitand why ibe Uigur, who fiourithed 

at abuut ibe laove tima ii tbc early Tibetans, should first have adopted the 
borizoanl ariugeraeoi of the west aod then (banged to (be vertical ofi the 
Cbioeie. 

*Tbe falera and feudal lords in later time were eocouraged to take elbe 
(or twelve) wives lo a lingle marriage, tbe women to come from itatea not 
their owo, Cf. T. $. T^ao. Fo ku pp. aji-asa. 
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City governmenc was well developed, for the tties of a num¬ 
ber of functionaries in the ca^cd dcy have been found. Their 
duties concerned the collection and expenditure of tribute, the 
construction of public buildings and defenses, and the care of 
irrigation works. The priests were important associates^ they 
probably presided over all ceremonies and advised the ^ng on 
everything to prevent him from offending the unseen world. 
They made sacrifices to the royal ancestMs in the temples, and 
to the Mn, or gods, both indoors and out The sacrifices in¬ 
cluded sheep, pigs, di^s, cattle, and at times horses and humans, 
the latter probably captured on raids into enemy lands. 

The determination of the calendar, whidi was then and has 
been throughout history a major function of the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment as it is for any people who depend largely on farming, 
was also doubtless in the hands of the priests. The Shang calen¬ 
dar, though clxunsy, was fairly stable and was frequently ad¬ 
justed Co make it agree with the seasons. The shortest period 
was ten days^ three such periods (sometimes shortened by one 
day) made a month, the character for which was a moon. 
ten-day periods made a sixty-day cycle/ this was a fundamental 
unit and each day in it had a two-character derignation. Six 
cycles made a year. (The character for a year, says one Kholar, 
represents a man carrying a sheaf of grain on his back^in other 
words, the annual harvest in the one-crop country of northern 
China.) When necessary, the offices of the calendrical bureau 
added to the ax-cycle year one, two, or more commonly three 
ten-day units/ there is one instance of the addition of a whole 
cycle, malting fourteen months in alL This practice, which is 
called intercalation, was continued until modem times. 

The men who managed the calendar must have been both 
knowledgeable and resportsble, for on them in contiderable 

* There oo ilxty-year ercU «eiU ihc fine ceotarp a *. 

*At firM the sdditiooal uftit (ee was appended it Cha eed of the 

pear, but before tb« «ftd el Sbeof h *«a>^o«iad edvi&able to add tbe uoit at 
ibe eod of aoy otoftcb deeded soet appropriate. 
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measure depended the favor the long recdved from the people. 
Among a credulous people, the king was presumed to commune 
with the ^rits> if he failed to perceive their signs, he had ob¬ 
viously lost their favor. Hence his hold on his court and his 
subjects had to be mdntuned by calcndrical accuracy as well as 
military success abroad and political adnntoess at home. This 
accounts for the attention paid to this branch of sdence through¬ 
out thirty-odd centuries, and for the eagerness ^th which Chi¬ 
nese rulers welcomed astronomers from India, central Asia, 
Persia, and Europe, who excelled the Chinese savants in these cal¬ 
culations. The men responsible for the calendar in the Shang 
period were probably less advanced than the Babylonians in 
thdr knowledge of the stars, but their performance was good 
and as a result they may have been entrusted with other record¬ 
keeping duties. In the second century b.c., the Grand Astrologer 
and his son who succeeded to this title were both oflidal archi¬ 
vists and historians as well. This combination of offices in one 
man helps to explun why the earliest Chinese historical docu¬ 
ments (down to 300 B.C.) include so many data on eclipses and 
other celestial phenomena. 

War&re during the Shang period, both offensive and defen¬ 
sive, was apparently fret^uent, for there are references to such 
struggles in the inscriptions. To collect tribute and supply the 
court tdth all its needs and luxuries—cattle, horses, slaves, cop¬ 
per, tin, furs, ivory, plumes—must have necessitated a great deal 
of “power politics” and foraging in re^ons far away from the 
capital. Similarly, outside tribes must often have locked with 
envy and longing at the growing wealth of the central, plain and 
reached out in force to seize it The people fought with the com- 
poate bow (a powerful weapon, widely used in northern Asia but 
not in Europe) and feathered arrows tipped with ribbed or 
barbed bronze or clay points. Other bows “shot” pellets of bone 
points or stone. Bronze spears, halberds, and battle-axes were 
used in close lighting. The common soldier or slave fought on 
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£oot{ the noble, from s charioc «diawn by two horses. Certun 
soMien were protected by bronze helmets and possibly by armor 
and shields made of leather, wood, or bone. 

Life in the country districts probably did not change mate* 
Hally from the Stone Age to the Bronze, although agrioUture 
may have increased in importance. Hoes and matto^^ were 
still bladed ^th stone, and the ground was sdll HUH with a 
foot plow. Some of the people tended cattle^ others made coarse 
unpainted pottery. Everyone lived—at least In winter—in sub* 
terranean dwellirxga or loess caves. According to a poem of a 
slightly later date: 

Of old Tan*fu the duke 

Scraped shelters, scraped holes; 

As yet thej' had no houses.* 

Life in the apical dcy, however, and doubtless in other urban 
centers became complex, and specialization appeared. Some of 
the city dwellers must have handled the sale and distribudon of 
products coming in from the country districts and elsewhere. 
Others made clothes, cord, and pennants from silk and hemp. 
There were basket weavers, oaftsmen in bone and wood and 
stone, potters who made incised white vessels, bronze casters, 
and builden of houses, temples, and mausoleums. Men will 
probably marvel for ail time at the handiwork of this period 
chat has survived—the great royal tombs furnished with ccrC' 
monial bronze and pottery vessels and jneces of sculptured 
marble t Oie wrought ivory, and the bone inlaid with turquoise ^ 
the small figures cast in bronze} the various musical instru¬ 
ments, such as triangular stones, bells, and ocarinas; the dagger 
axes, chariot fittings, harness ornaments, and box covers. They 
indicate a high degree of material culture. Some of them, like 
the li tripod and certain decorative motifs, are obriously dc' 
scended Late Stone Age prototypes; others raise serious 

*A. Wile? ((tftoalacw), Tk* »/ p. 'Two othti secieot 

Cplleciipna natke aiallaf aivertioiu. 
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(juesQons about borrowings from other parts of Aaa. Bishop* 
draws particular attention to the celt and spearhead, both sock¬ 
eted, which have earlier forms in the west but not in China. A 
puzzling factor, however, is the absence of any evidence of such 
advanc^ work in bronze anywhere between the east and west. 

The collapse of the Shang dynasty in the eleventh century 
B.c. has been ascribed to the advent of the Chou, a new power 
that developed to the west. In all probaWlity the members of 
the old ruling house had become effete and were unable to carry 
on the hard fighting with frontiersmen bom to war and welded 
into an efective unit by an able leader. At all events, their capital 
was ruthlessly destroyed by the invader and those who escaped 
had to £ee for their lives. This was an important moment in the 
history of d^nlization in ea^n Asia, for the defeat of the Shang 
suddenly widened the range of Chinese dvilization. Korean his¬ 
tory traditionally begins wnth the overthrow of the Shang. For 
over ten centuries the Pu*yU, a people of Manchuria, celebrated 
annually a religious lite based on the Shang calendar. Some of 
the fledng Shang adherents coo may have reached the Yangtze 
state of Ch’u. 


The Chou (<w. 1027-256 b.c.)^ 

TAe Early CAua.—The origin and early development of the 
Chou people are as uncertain as the origin of the Shang. More 

*5uppleia«fit to (be e/ tkt Antriesn Oriental Saeitty, LIX:$i^S 
(December. 1919). See tU» Max Loebr. Amer. J. ef Archaeology, Ut:t3S 
(June, I949)- 

^Foc coovenieoce. (he loog Chou period U oiiea subdivided. The Cbioeee 
ctmnMoly divide (be Ian two periods (leiddle and late) as followa; the 
Ch'na Ch'iu. or spriog and aurume (aonals) period, itt (o 4S1-4S0; aod 
(he Chau Kaa. or cooieodiog wales period. 403-021. Both ef these aames 
are oaraes cf books of the period that have survived. This tiine*honored 
aubdivietoa seems aniftclal; In addJdon k does not include Ae years 4?^ 
404. Cossequeocly we iball use the foDowiag: early Chou, ca. 1037-771. 
when the kings actually nied; middle Cbou. ?7(-473, from ibe removal 0/ 
the capUal to the abaorprion of the Wu state by the state of Yueb; lire 
Chou, 47$^$^. wbefi (he wruggis for hegemony was narrowing to a contest 
betwssB Cb'u in ihe south and Ch'ie In the northwest 
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than one western scholar has been impressed with the number 
of parallels between the Chou and the Aryans who conquered 
India: both were Bronze Age chariot fighters and both were 
roughly concemporaiy, the Aryan invasions taking place shortly 
before the twelfth century bx. But the tradidoi^ Chinese ac> 
counts give no hint of a far>westem origin, leading one to con¬ 
clude—at least until there is proof to the contiary—that the 
Chou were as Chinese as the Shang and were amply less ac¬ 
quainted with the arts of dvilizaboo in the lower reaches of the 
Yellow River than with the life of the coses dwellers and no¬ 
madic peoples to their own west and north. That they were more 
pastoral than agricultural seems probable. That they stemmed 
from the region of modern Shend and Kansu and were aware of 
the value of the great Szechuan plain to the south is quite clear. 
They brought with them Into eastern China not only the aUIiry 
to fight and destroy, but also religious and social ideas and cus¬ 
toms chat differed from (hose of (he Shang. What started them 
on the road to conquest^ It may have been merely lust for power 
and booty, Che probable mobvabng force behind the Manchu 
when they conquered China in the seventeenth century a.d. 
But it is entirely possible that a great ethnic movemenC chat had 
begun a few decades earlier in western Asia reached the chain 
of oases in central Asia and, like a ball in table pool, started the 
Chou moving toward a distant area of low redstance. 

The conquest of Shang territory (some fifty sutes, it is sdd) 
lasted approximately twenty years and was accomplished with 
(he aid of chronic enemies of the Shang. When it was completed, 
the sur^ving members of the Shang court who were sbiJ in 
central China were permitted to remain in a small seebon whose 
center was near modem Kwei-ceh in Honan, and to continue 
their historic sacrifidal rites. The Chou Idngs installed them¬ 
selves in Shensi near modem ^an, and created a number of fiefs 
that were governed by relabves and chose who had aided in the 
conquest. At its height, the Chou kingdom extended from south 
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Manchuria in the north to parts of the Yangtze valiey in the 
south, and from eastern Kansu in the west to the seacoast on the 
east. On the periphery of this huge area hved small groups of 
people who long resisted conquest and absorpdon. 

For the larger part of the first two and one-half centuries— 
about the avenge length of a strong dynasty in China^the 
Chou kings were able to maint^ their hold on the country. 
The lords of the ficB paid their liege lord tribute, both oral and 
in kind ^ and his prowess in the field, his aldll in settling disputes, 
and his hold on the loyalty of the comnwn people rruuntained 
thdr respect for him. But by the ninth century, approximately 
800 B.C., the authority of the kings had begun to decline to such 
an extent that the heads of states who had strengthened them¬ 
selves at the expense of (hdr weaker neigMwrs dared defy their 
ruler openly. In 771, the head of the state of $h(n, believing 
himself insulted by the king, aaked for and received military 
support from a non-Chinese horde." Tlieae warriors slew the 
king, raided his ctpieal, and forced the court to fiee to the com¬ 
parative safety of the Lo Kiver valley in western Honan. 
Whereas up to now the Chou bnga had wielded both temporal 
and priestly authority, from then on until the extinction of the 
dynasty in the third century ex. they were shorn of their mili¬ 
tary power and of their right to govern, arid were consulted only 
on questions of legitirciacy such as claimants to authority in this 
or that state. For five centuries China was di>nded into a number 
of more or less independent states at var^ng levels of dviliza- 
tion, which tried to solve the age-old problem of coexistence. 

Tk« MU 4 U and IM9 —The middle Chou is tignal- 

ized by the gathering of power on the part of a few princes in 
the north, by the expansion of the popidation into the Yangtze 
valley, and by the creation of Wu and YOeh, two new states in 
the southeast where the Yangtze River emptied through three 

"PoiMbIr tbeM wtjiion w«r« beiof ^re«*«d /ton tke weir, for It wai 
durins this ceficury ibit the Seytblaa, loraded •ourbefB RuMit. 
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mouths into the Yellow Sea. The late Chou is characterised by 
the gro^ng strength of Ch^I throughout the entire lower 
Yangtze valley (Ch*u absorbed YOeh in 334), and of the march 
state Ch’in in the north and west. In the resulting gigantic 
struggle for supreme masttry of China which continued after 
the disappearance of the royal house of Chou, the state with the 
better organization and ^sdptine and the new tactics and 
weapons emerged victorious (223 b.c.). 

Just as chit was a period of social and political upheaval, it 
was also one of creativity and evolutionary development. The 
Chinese contider this their clasacal age—when some of their 
most memorable poetry artd prose were composed} when the 
laws were written down for everyone to see} when marieet places 
increased and a money economy appeared} when advances in 
craftsmanship and methods of prc^uction, notably fertilizers, 
irrigation, and the traction plow, were made} when iron began 
CO displace bronze in common tools and weapons} when science 
and thinking cook great leaps forward, and Ino^aring numbers 
of new ideas began to seep through the land barriers to the west 
and southwest to stimulate their own native genius. The very 
fact that China was in turmdl may have aided these develop* 
ments. There was no set pattern, no orthodox church, no docni* 
nant policy. 

The Book of gives us, virtually untouched by later 
hands, the finest picture we have of sodal conditions of the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.C. Men sung of their courtship 
and marriage, women of their errant lovers, soldiers of their 
misery and the general devastation, princes of their unworthU 
ness} all this and more, together with popular myths and leg¬ 
ends, were gathered together, as were the Hebrew Psalms and 
the Song of Solomon, to form this book.** Other early works 
are omen and divination texts, histories of the royal house and 

^ On« ii)ter«jriog f«*iort io (Bmc ode« ia CMittm um of tbyme, which 
doM sot ippetr io Loda or Arabic poctrv uadi orer ceo ecolurief lct«r. 
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of a few states, and the rituals practiced at court. These consti¬ 
tute a kind of hihluii transmitted orally from one person to an¬ 
other and then from manuscript to manuscript, often corrupted, 
that became the textbook for every statesman, seer, and school¬ 
boy for two thousand years. Both politicians seeking appoint¬ 
ment and the schoolmasters of the day knew much of it by heart 
and vied with one another in making apt quotations to please or 
confound their listeners. 

Tutors settled in population centers to train boys for public 
service or wandered from one little court to another seeking ap¬ 
pointments as ad^nsers to princes and feudal lords. Some gained 
a reputation and had large followings^ others, disgusted at the 
chicanery and deceit of the charlatans, or unable or unwilling to 
make themselves heard above the clamor, retired to thdr homes 
to pour out their thoughts to small bands of loyal disdples. 
After filtering through the minds of a generation or two of th«r 
followers, some of the sayings, like those of Socrates or Jesus, 
were put down in books that are among the milestones of litera¬ 
ture and of thought. There are the words of Confudus, who 
emphasiaed man^s duty to manj of Mo who championed 
the underdog, denounced war, and preached mutual love and 
asceticism^ of Yang Chu, the individualise, cynic, and fatalist; 
and of Chuang-tzCi the mystic, Lao-tzu the anarchist, and the 
Lord of Shang, founder of the “power and punishments” school 
of thought. Except for some of the ideas stemming from theo¬ 
retical mathematics and pure science, the Chinese of the middle 
and late Chou periods (the latter in particular) seem to have 
made most of the discoveries commonly accredited to thdr 
contemporaries the Greeks. 

The main accent, however, at least in the works which have 
been preserved, was on political thought. The school of Con¬ 
fucius emphasized the worth-whileness of manly virtue, the need 
of rites to make social relations possible, the value of calling 
everything by its right name, and the importance of preserving 
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proper relations between hu^And and wife, father and son, 
elder brother and younger brother, ruler and subject, friend and 
friend. Applied to the state these ideals were supposed to result 
in political order. At a later day they were to become highly 
attractive to builders of empire as they tended to uphold the 
status quo. The school of Mo, which came closest to setting up 
a kind of eccleaasdcal organization, measured everything in 
terms of utility to all people, hence the vehement objection to 
war and the call for simplicity and frugality. The Mo-ists 
wanted the responability for power placed in the hands of the 
ablest people and expected them Co rehea the deares of the 
multitude^ how this ideal dtuation was to be brought about, 
however, was not outlined. This school, closest in kinship to 
modern democratic thought, flourished for several centuries, but 
seems to have been virtually dead by the Erst century a.d. The 
Lao^Chuang school, absorbed by the Tadsts a half millennium 
later, believed that nature dictates all, and the way to order life 
is to do nothing. Government was necessary only to those not 
ordered by nature, ^milarly, rites, morals, and the arts, lauded 
by the Confudans, were out of place in an ideal community. 
The legalists, of which group Lord Shang was such a forceful 
spokesman, insisted—in contrast to the followers of Lao-tzu^ 
that there must be a rule of law which the state under an un* 
wavering monarch must obey at all costs. 

The production of books on these and kindred topics and their 
preservation through the centuries argue a healthy intellectual 
condition among the people. In addition to all the time servers 
and rough warriors who thronged the royal court, many mem¬ 
bers both in and outride the slowly developing bureaucracy must 
have been stimulated and comforted by then writings and have 
tried to pattern their lives after some of the moral principles set 
forth. The officeholders, major and minor alike, were both the 
product and the creators of their environment. Several hundred 
miles of walls had to be built along the marches for defense 
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against hostile people^ and these kept constantly in repair. To 
maintain communities of any size in the river vaileys> swamps 
had CO be drained, flood rivers kept in check, waterways and 
roads built, and water tanks and resermrs constructed. Some of 
these engineering projects which were built at the expense of 
neighboring peoples led to war^ others became cooperative en¬ 
terprises cJut covered considcnble areas, the maintenance of 
which rec^ujred a fairly honest and effioent administration. An 
elaborate protocol was developed to assure proper relations be¬ 
tween the states, and a league was created to carry out provisions 
agreed upon by member bodies. Taxabon, census-taking, preven¬ 
tion of Amines—these and similar problems of that day which 
their leaden tried to solve, often rntb astounding presbence, in¬ 
dicate how rapidly Chinese sodecy was maturing. 

There is little question thar the Chinese began to come Into 
closer contact with other parts of Aaa^ during the last centuries 
of the Chou dynasty. Much earlier, as we have seen, they were 
unng the cowry shells that ori^nated on remote tropical shores. 
Wheat, which was first cultivated in the Near East, appeared 
in China during the Bronze Age^ and the domesdc fowl, wet 
rice, and the water buffalo from aroimd the Bay of Bengal were 
known by the be^nnlog of the first millennium B.C., if not 
earlier. The Chinese were never isolatedfrom the fifth century 
on, however, such introductions seem to have become more fre* 
quenc. Two factors arc believed to account for this. The Persians 
under Darius (521-485 b.c.) extended thdr conquests beyond 
the Indus in the east and unified all the Iranian tnbes under 
their donumon.^ The Chinese, furthermore, had reached the 
point where they were more receptive to new ideas and institu¬ 
tions. Even though travel was enormously difficult and cara¬ 
vans went at great risk over mountain and desert trails, some 
articles and ideas could be and w ere transmitted. 

**The>e e&aquetU were r«F«4tC4l hy tbe Creeke sbder Alcuoder the 
Grew ( 137 -Sa$>' 
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Among the foreign culfunJ inAltrations were the following: 
The ox-diRwn plow, developed in the Near East, appealed pos- 
ably as early as the sixth century. In the fourth century the Chi¬ 
nese language used the Sanskrit word for lion, an animal that 
is not native to China. Instead of burying thdr dead wrapped 
in grass, the Chinese began to use coJUns, an andenc practice in 
Egypt. Glass beads, similar in design to those of earlier Medi- 
teiranean manufacture, were recently discovered in tombs dat¬ 
ing from around 400 b.c.** Cosmological and geographical ideas 
that are rema^bly Hindu in s|Mrit appear in fourth-century 
writings. The word siaf-d^m, the early Chinese name for one 
mut of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, is possibly derived from 
the Sanskrit jvad. The Chinese may have devised some of their 
military techniques and weapons, but others of their using were 
also known outside China. Examples of the latter are the diver¬ 
sion of streams against the mud walls of fortified towns and the 
use of mines. Horse archers like those on the steppes were used 
shortly before 30O. Riding astride necesstated the adoption of 
trousers and boots known earlier to the Parthians, also the 
Scythian cap, and the belt buckle or clasp. Foreign motifs ap¬ 
peared in art—the Parthian flying gallop is an instance—and in 
science the so-called Pythagorean mutical scale and western geo¬ 
metrical axioms. There are also at least two parallel anecdotes 
in Greek and Chinese literature. Mules, donkeys, and camels, 
first domesticated in middle Atia or beyond, were first used in 
China during the third century or earlier. These three animals 
were to assume excraorctnary importance in the everyday life 
of the Chinese, the camel in particular, for without it the pre¬ 
cious Chinese silk could hardly have been taken across the deserts 
to the rich markets beyond the Pamirs during the centuries im¬ 
mediately preceding and following the Wrth of Christ. 

Far from merely absorbing the ideas and material culture of 

^ Ab ioteresrjng diffcr«nee is ih«i tls« Chinese beads, found Is Honas, e«&« 
eraily coDlaio barlura while the Greek beedi do not 
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the people beyond the border, the Chinese underwent tbeir most 
active intellectual development during this period, a develop’ 
meot 90 intense that a few brilliant minds seem to have gone 
to seed. The confusion was so wide^read in the third century 
that the advocates of complete subsetrience to the state at the 
cost of all freedom and independence for the individual came 
into power, together ^th the most energetic military aggrega¬ 
tion in the country^ history down to that time. The Shang 
language, both written and oral, which had fulfilled all the 
poetic and descriptive requirements during the early Chou pe¬ 
riod, was showing signs of strain. But the "language critis*’ was 
surmounted, as is shown by the well*ordered arguments of Men- 
dus, who played "Sc. Paul’* to Confucius, the colorful anecdotes 
of Chuang-tail, and the soaring lyrics of Ch’Q YOan—all writers 
of the Utter half of the fourth century. Writing implements 
were improved by superior brushes and better ink and the wider 
use of silk in rolls. There were other indications of China’s na* 
tive genius. Lacquer was "invented,” probably in south China, 
as a surface for wooden furniture and was used with great skill 
and artistry, as surviving fourth<entury examples show. Bronze 
mirrors, gold filigree, the use of gold and nlver to decorate 
bronze veasels, and jade ornaments refiect both the wealth and 
the new demands of the leisured few, as do also the literary ref¬ 
erences to spacious dwellings and garden retreats. The use of 
iron restUted in many tools. One somewhat disputed text chat 
probably describes conditions in the fourth and third centuries 
mentions plowshares, hoes, siddes, sledges, and scythes for the 
farmery axes, saws, wheels, wheel hubs, drills, and chisels for 
the Cartwright j and ksuvea, awU, and needles for the women. 
Chopsticks, one of the most characteristic of tools, are first men¬ 
tioned in the third antury j their use marks a long step forward 
in the history of manners, for it shows that the people had pro¬ 
gressed beyond eating with their fingers. The most powerful 
military weapon was the crosdsow, long the Chinese soldier’s 
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major means of attack and defense, It enabled the Chinese later 
to defeat the Huns and the Parchisns armed only ^nth the com¬ 
pound bow, and ica darts easily pierced the shields of the well- 
armed Roman legionnaires. The war chariot, a compbcated 
mechanism, as hundreds of late Chou chariot fittings clearly 
show, was already doomed as in the west because of the greater 
mobility of the horse archer. Progress is also e^dent in the sci¬ 
ences. By 44 ^ B.c, the year was calculated to have 365K days. 
Other moderately aaurate astronomical data, such as informa¬ 
tion on the planetary movements of Jupiter and Saturn, had 
been collected by 3 50. Halley^s comet was fim observed in 24c 
after which there is an almost unbroken succes^on of 
thirty observations down to 191O. 

^ There were twe ekr!ier obeetveile&s Ib ijt end 4S? b£, poeiibiy of the 
eime comet. Dube reporte (hot the appeareiKe of the comet colculated for 
Mey (6| B.C. ii oot recorded. loeteed t comet eppearioa oa February 6, 
t 62 I.C >9 recocdrd. 



CHAPTER II 


*The y^irst Empires 


Thb Cu’i»f (221-107 

PoK % century before the find success of the Ch^n, certain 
princes of China were ambitioos for empire or at least su- 
premacy^ and one by one they absorbed the weaker pKnces^ 
including the head of the house of Chou. Scorned by the other 
states for thdr uncouthness and barbarity* the people of Ch’in 
absorbed some of their critics* culture and overlooked no oppor^ 
tunity to improve their military fitness. The teachings of a sue* 
cession of statesmen who followed the Lord of Shang had made 
their government the best dlscipljned and most purponve of any 
east of the Gobi. In 318 the Chin, who dominat^ the north* 
west* moved into Szechuan and sdzed control of the great food- 
producing plain. The huge irrigaoon system which the governor 
and his son reputedly began there about 30O has banish^ serious 
floods and droughts for twenty-two centuries and is still in exist¬ 
ence. A canal nearly one hundred miles long was cut across 
Shensi in 246 to enrich the alkaline $ml with water laden with 
silt. The producd>ity of this region* says the annalist* promptly 
increased about twenty-dght pecks per square mile. Having thus 
assured a food supply* the authorities erected a grain station 
near modem KaJfeng to proviaon their troopa To break up the 
feudal system no fief was granted after 238. To guard against 
rebellion in the rear and to provide labor there was considerable 
transfer of the population from one province to another during 
239-235 B.c. Powerful families—120/XO in all* according to 
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the annalist—were required to move to the capital at Hsien- 
yang in modern Shensi. By 234 Cheng, who as a young boy had 
become head of Ch’in in 247, was ready to put his armies in the 
field and by 222 he had vanquished the last of the rival states. 
The combination of excellent preparation, constant pressure, and 
superb mastery of the newest arts of war, espedaUy cavalry, 
proved too much for his enemies. He promptly created the first 
empire and assumed the dtle of First Emperor (Shih-huang-ti) j 
his system of government lasted until the twentieth century. 

With the help of Li Ssu (2flO?^o8), a minister of outstand* 
ing ability, the emperor set to work to establish his house for ten 
thousand generations. In 221 he decreed that the whole country 
should be di^ded into thirty-six military areas} this was shortly 
increased to fortynone. Each had its military governor, its avil 
administrator, and its supervisory official. The people were 
disarmed but were given rights over their property, subject to 
tax. Promotions and demodons were used as rewards and pun¬ 
ishments; other punitive measures were unusually harsh. No¬ 
bility was based on gifts and services to the state rather than on 
birth. Customs and laws, waghts and measures were unified; 
even the axles of wheels had to be uniform. Artisans and fa r mer s 
were benefited at the expense of merchants. 

In 220 $hih-huang*ti began a network of tree-lined roads, 
fifty paces broad. The sectional walls in the north were joined 
together to form one long barrier (known to us as the Great 
Wall), thus for the first time indicating what was China and 
what barbarian. To do this, the Hdung*nu (the later Huns of 
the great invasions of Europe) had to be driven from the region 
south of the great bend of the Yellow River. Forty-four fortified 
encampments were built along the river (these were occupied by 
prisoners of war), the waterways deepened, and a long connect¬ 
ing highway constructed. Not content with a territory stretching 
from the new wall to the southern boundaries of Chhi in modern 
Honan, the emperor sent his armies farther south. In a brilliant 
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campaign during 32 ,i- 2 i 4 » they conquered the region of Fukien, 
Kuangtong, Kuanga, and Tongking. This was achieved largely 
by the digging of a twenty-mile waterway called “the marveloua 
canal” which connected two streams and thus made posable 
water transportation all the way from the Yangtze to the West 
River. 

The many styles of writing in different parts of the country 
$hih-huang*ti reduced to one. Because he found a large part of 
the literature of the past coo worshipful of another way of life, 
he ordered it to be burned, except for the imperial archives and 
books on me^^dne, dis^nadon, farming, arboriculture, and the 
history of his own house. By this means he sought to destroy 
sectionalism and any lingering support of the feudal houses, and 
to unify the “hundred schools of thought.” On one occasion he 
had 4$o members of the lettered class, mainly magidans or 
charlatans, put to dcath.‘ The scholars whom he valued were 
unmolested, and he continued the office of Learned Doctor at 
the court. He himself worked indefatigably, handling “one 
hundred twenty pounds” of reports each day. He frequently 
made investigations in di^uise, for he both feared assassination 
and tried to create the impression of divinity. His palace, com¬ 
pleted In 212, was assuredly one of the wonders of the worlds 
it measured 2500 feet from east to west axyi 500 feet from south 
to north and accommodated 10,000 peqilc. Within a radius of 
some sixty miles there were 27O lesser imperial residences “con¬ 
nected by covered roads and roads bordered with walls” and 
furnished with “tents, canopies, bells, drums, and beautiful 
women.” 

All of Shih-huang-ti’s measures did not spring from the brdns 
of his own generation of leaders. Chinese pamphleteers had 
advocated some of them for a century and a half or so. Nor is it 
imposrible that certain of them came in from the west. Aboxit 

* This ji deaied by BOre«. See Vitn Hria M»ntkly, (Norember, 

193 ^). 
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three cencunes eerUer Dariue had created an empire that de¬ 
pended in large measure on provindal dinsions, artenal roads 
to connect the promces» a system of impenal posts, and personal 
representation. These were also features of the empire of 
Chandragupta («a. 32]-£a. 197) in northern India, as Carl W. 
Bishop has pointed out. Whatever their source, however, such 
measures in China awaited a man of the fnrst Emperoi^s genius 
and absolute power. Although his emf^re was short lived—it 
crumbled in the third year of his un*s rdgn—its founding was 
an event of large importance in world history. The First Empire 
put into pracQce for Che first time the idea of unity for all the 
peoples ^^chin the wall ” an idea never lost to «ght even during 
the long periods of imperial breakdown that followed. It estab¬ 
lished a centralized government char g ed with responftbiUty not 
only for law and order but also for pubik works, government 
monopolies of bade products, coinage, and the upholding of the 
rights of the common man as against those of the tradesman. It 
made the first sharp cleavage between the **yrt’* group and the 
“they” group in the north and northwest, and sent edles into 
Korea and probably elsewhere. The first contacts with the islands 
of Japan reportedly date from this time, when an expedition set 
out from Shantung in search of the isles of the immortals.* 
There seems scant doubt that the name of China is dehved from 
the Ch’in because of the great influence of thdr state and empire 
on the peoples aCToas Asia. The honor is well deserved. 

In spite of its absolutism, however, the empire could not 
wholly silence two groups^tbe theorists, who disliked the state 
whose groundwork they themselves had laid, and the descend¬ 
ants of the princely houses and the ministers of state for whom 
the empire had no place. Besides these, countless people must 
have suffered indesonbably from the forced labor, the frontier 

* Atftuallr cxp«dlti 06 * io tesn^ q< &ei« iitn were km out esrlf sa (be 
fourth ceMury ac.; ttiey reaiod s arsdeM of waatero dviUsitlee of the 
Certhefioiee aearetaea for (be luaelee Penviucee la approximate^ the aame 
period. Cf. W. F. Yetta, /few CSroe (Juo*. ’pso). 
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military service, and the heavy taxation. Accor^ng to a later and 
perhaps biased historian who wrote in the first century a.d.: 

Having united the empirci Ch’in Shih-huang made public works 
within^ and expelled the I and Ti tribes without. He received a tax 
amounting to the greater half, and sent forth as soldiers (all) to the 
left of the village gate. The men’s exertions in cultivation were in- 
suilicient for the grain taxes, and the spinning of the women was in* 
sufficient for clothing. The resources of the empire were exhausted in 
supplying [Shih'huang’s] government, and yet were insufficient to 
satisfy his desires. Within the seas there was sadness and dissacisfa& 
rion, and this developed into disorder and rebellion.’ 

When Shih-huang-ti died in 210 while oa an expedition far 
from the capital, his body had to be brought back to Haen* 
yang in a closed carriage for fear of a revolt The removal of his 
iron hand and his inept son’s soccesdon to power resulted in the 
overthrow of the empire by the various dissatisfied groups in 
2C7. There followed several ycara of anarchy which ended when 
the country was reunited by a military officer who had risen &om 
the ranks and who overcame all rival claimants to the throne. 

The Han 

Th^ Early (or Wesiem) Han (202 b-c.-a-o. 9).—Vast prob¬ 
lems confronted the new emperor, Liu* Chi (or Pang), later 
known as Han Kao*tsu, Fragments of beaten armies were prey¬ 
ing on the country fide ^ many cities had been looted and some 
destroyed—the capital had been burning for three months j 
dikes, dams, granaries, and other public works were in a serious 
state of deterioration and disrepair. All the new southland de¬ 
serted Uu at the beckoning of the Ch’in military governor^ the 
peoples north of the Great Wall sdted the opportunity for an 
attack; and only a handful of officers and sycophants prod&med 
their loyalty to him. 

’TrftX)«iaiiaB by Deri; BQdde, China's First Uniftr, p. >?». 
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Altho\igh a commoner and a man who might have devoted 
himself to prolonged orgies in celebration of lus final victory 
over lus rivals to (he throne, liu was astute enough to continue 
most of Shih'huang-ri^ measures. He i^scarded one important 
feature, however, when he renewed the feudal system and 
granted fiefs to relatives and favorites throughout the empre. 
Half a century later (154) they had risen to such power that 
seven of the princes revolted. Though the revolt was ruthlessly 
suppressed within a few months the danger to the throne was 
obvious. Thereafter the policy was adopted of depriving a prince 
of some territory whenever he offeruded the court and (in n?) 
of requiring the eldest son of each prince to share half his 
father’s fief with all his yoimger brothers. (Prom then on subdi' 
vision of property in every generation became the practice.) Lau 
was equal ly astute, when the need for berrado rule was over in 
(9d, in searching for capable men to vd in the complex casks of 
government and in the rituals of office. These men made Con- 
fucian ideas, somewhat modified by time and custom, dominant 
at court. This they were able to do both because of thdr weight 
in council and because, as tutors to the heir apparent and others 
of the pnvileged clatt, they could influence the next generarion. 
Their progre ss , however, was slow, for old pre-Confudan super 
stitions mingled with the lms0Z jmr* of Lao-taQ and Chuang* 
tz^ long remained in deeded ^vor among both Mgh and low 
and among many of the women, and plagued the learned doctors 
especially in periods of imperial weakness. 

Most serious of all problems was that on the northern 
marches. From one end of the Great Wall to the ocher Uu was 
fianked by rising non-Chinese peoples—the YUeh-chih in Kansu, 
the Htiungmu in Mongolia, and the Tung Hu in Manchuria— 
peoples whom his predecessors had insulted by thdr policy of 
exciution. Although earlier \mder the Chou rulers these peoples 
had occasionally had a part in royal conferences and leagues, 
they now had the status of barbarians. The Haung-nu, who had 
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consolidated ther empire at the same time as the Ch^in, were 
the greatest threat to Han China. Thdr first chief (d. no or 
209) had been powerless in the face of Shih-huang-ti’s might, 
bur the second, by legend a ruthless, exacting leader and a 
superlative horseman, swept the Yfleh-chih from the west coun- 
tjy and then drove his hordes down on the Yellow River plain 
from which his people had been expelled a few years earlier. 
Trapping Uu in a fortified town—something his Chinese con¬ 
temporaries had been unable to do—he forced the Han emperor 
to conclude a treaty. liu secured his freedom by giving the 
H$iung-nu chieftain a Chinese princess in marriage, in addition 
to large quantities of silks, wine, grun, and food. This was the 
first of many times that the Htiung>nu asserted thdr military 
supremacy—or at least equality—and drove sharp and som^ 
times humiliating bargains vntb various Chinese rulers. 

Not until near the end of the second century E.C. were steps 
taken to stabilize relations mch the Hdung-nu. After consolidat¬ 
ing his empire, a successor of Uu (d. 19^), Wu*ti (r. 140-87), 
first tried an alliance with thdr historic enemies, the YQeh<hih, 
most of whom had fled westward about 200 b.c. The Htiung*nu 
had defeated the remnants of the Yueh-chih in 176 and again a 
decade later, killing the latter’s last chief and forcing his people 
to flee to the highlands in northern Tibet. By taS, when Wu-ti 
sought an alliance with them, the YUeh-chih had invaded 
S^diana and Bactria beyond the Pamirs and had lost interest 
in the politib of central Asia. Although Wu-ti’s envoy was 
unsuccessful, his report on conditions in middle and western 
A^a gave the emperor the courage to send one of the most bril¬ 
liant young cavalry oScers in Chinese history on a campaign 
against the Hsiung-nu (121-119). While a general attacked on 
the border, defeating or killing 19,000 of the enemy and cap¬ 
turing a million sheep, this officer penetrated deep into Hsjung- 
nu territory and seized more than eighty of th«r chiefs. This 
campaign firmly established the authority of the Chinese and re- 
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suited in great prestige for them. Smikr defeats, however, had 
to be inflicted repeatedly for a century, partly because certain 
officers of mixed origin who lived in the no-man*s-Und on the 
frontier aded now ^th the Chinese, now with the Haung nu, 
as char own best interests dictated. A little later (115) Wu-d 
sent his flist ambassador and other envoys to western Asia; they 
were followed by armies that subjugated Ferghana and otUer 
countries in loi. China^s soverdgnty continued to be enforced 
until after 36 b.c., when Chinese soldiers apparently for the Erst 
and only time confronted Roman legionnaires in Sogdiana. 

Wu-ti’s detire to expand his empire sent his armies north and 
south as well as west. He penetrated Korea to the north or 
northeast by land and sea and escabbshed a colorual administra* 
tion, centered near modem Pyong-yang, which ruled at least as 
far south as Seoul, if not beyond. This r^on waa divided into 
four provinces, the chief one of which, Lo-lang, had a Chinese 
colony of nearly 63^000 households, or approximately 315^000 
people.* According to contemporary records, this colony was 
even more populous and prosperous than those in Liaotung and 
Shantung, a fact borne out by recent ezeavationa. Here devel¬ 
oped a center of cultxu^ that penetrated beyond Korea to the 
still shadowy islands of Japan, In tti one.of Wu>ti’s expedi¬ 
tionary forces recaptured the southern kingdom of Nan YOeh, 
the center of which sriu Canton; and for over a century the 
Chinese ruled this region through local tribal chiefs. Not satis¬ 
fied with conquest, the emperor sent representatives by boat to 
seek tribute and homage for their master. By a.0. 2 a few 
Chinese may have traversed the Indian Ocean; certainly they 
brought back handsome gifts far-ofl lands—pearls, glass, 
rare stones, curios, and rare birds and animals, including a live 
rbinoceros^n return for tbe gold and tilk that they oflered. 

*2n (he ceoeue of a. froa wbkk tbew fiforet ire nktc, (be 

(otal pepulitioB of CUai [» stveft ii 1s.13j.0Se houMholdi sod S 9 .$M>S 7 t 
(sdiTiduaU. (/fix sIB/tfb.) Tbe*e Efam probebir isuit be corrected 
upwsrde to joclode certeia uaeooaMd aenberi of eodety. 
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The expense of these expeditions preopitated a finincial crias. 
The tax on land had been halved around 150 b.c. Since any ad¬ 
ditional land tax would injure the farmere, who constituted the 
majority of the populadonf the court had to seek other means of 
raiang revenue. In 129 a tax was imposed on vehicles and later 
on boats ^ this probably affected chieffy the merchant class and 
the wealthy. In 12after the emperor rewarded his troops for 
a series of successful raids against the Haung-nu with 200,000 
catties of gold (approximately 50,000,000 grams—a huge 
amount by ancient standards), the court put military titles up 
for sale, seventeen ranks in all. Four years later the monopolies 
on salt and iron were again strictly enforced, a practice followed 
by the Ch*in but sharply critldzed in a forum at the court In 81. 
That same year (119) the currency was cheapened and was 
likewise made an absolute monopoly of the central government j 
in ny death was made the penalty for disobeying this decree. 
A price reguladon board was established in no for the twofold 
purpose of eliminating private speculation in grain and luring 
the middleman's profits to the imperial treasury. High-ranking 
nobles were forced to make ill-disguised donations by presenting 
their sceptert of invesdture on deerskins which could be pur¬ 
chased only from the government at high cost. It was customary 
for every man of high rank to make gifts at the annual autum¬ 
nal sacrifice at the temple of ancestors, and the treasury saw to it 
that the contributions in 112 were of proper value} 106 lords are 
said to have been disgraced for shoddy offerings on this occarion. 
Artisans and merchants were required to declare their personal 
wealth and were stripped of 4-75 and 9.50 per cent respectively. 
The manufacture and sale of salt and iron were made a state 
monopoly in iro the monopoly of fermented drinks was 
added in 98, only to be given up in 81. 

These measures tided the house of Han over the immediate 
crisis but created new problems. Selfish cfflcials lined their own 
pockets, and unworthy men achieved high office through mere 
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purchase. ComplaiACs became widespread and led to the gradual 
repeal of these decrees. It b possble also that by the end of 
Wu-ti*s reign the foragn tribute was sufficient to pay seme of 
the immense costs of empre, as is indicated by the following 
rebuttal of the charges of Ids aridcs made by Lord Grand 
Secretary at the above-mentioned fiM*um in Si. 

Now che treasures of the otountains and marshes and the reserves 
of the tquebU markttinf srstem are means of holding the balance of 
natural wealth and controlling the principalities. Ju Han gold and 
other insignificant articles of tribute are means of inveigling foreign 
countries and snaring the treasures of the Ch’iang and the Hu. Thusi 
a piece of Chinese plain silk can be exchanged with the Hsiung Nu 
for articles worth Mvera] pieces of gold and thereby reduce the re¬ 
sources of our enemy. Mules, donkeys and eainels enter che frontier 
in unbroken lines; borsesi dapples and bays and prandng mounci. 
come into our poasession. The fun of sables, marmots, foxes and 
badgers, colored rugs and decorated carpets fill the imperial treasury, 
while jade and auspicious stones^ corals and CTTstalst become national 
treasures. That is to lay, foreign products keep flowing in, while our 
wealth is not dissipated. Novelties flowing in, the government has 
plenty. National wealth not being dispersed ^road, che people enjoy 
abundance.* 

An Ths Him Dyfmiy (kd. 9-23).—At the 

end of Wu-ci*a reign ($7) ChinR*i ^mestic and tributary empire 
was at one of Its three high poinu in history.* The prestige of 
Chinese arms remained high until near the dose of the century, 
although the reetlesi states in central and western Aria had 
constantly to be disciplined. There was no competent successor 
to Wu-ti. The dynasty, weakened by court and palace politics 
and by interference from members of the harem and che 
eunuchs, succumbed in the first decade of the Christian era to 
an cjctrcmely able minister, the nephew of the late empress, who 
served as regent from t to S. 

*Tr*a*ltied by E. M. Gile. Dirf4mr/ti •• Wt /r**. PP »4“*S« 

*Tb« Piher rwo Mcurred io tht 6 t» t»l «isbth etnariei A.0, if tbe Mon¬ 
gol tod Mtochu erts tre cMcptcd ti poa-CUoe«e. 
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The first and only emperor of the Hsin dynasty was Wang 
Msng, who ruled from 9 to 23. Although Ws foreign policy was 
at no dme significant—in fact> colonial areas largely freed them¬ 
selves from China during or shortly after this period of domestic 
upheaval—his rrign left its mark on internal politics. Carefully 
wrapping himself in a mantle of Confucian righteousness and, 
like Shih*huang*ti, ably served by a state counselor, Wang at 
once initiated a series of reforms. His first st^ was to nationalize 
the land and redistribute large holdings, and to free male slaves’ 
and make them private retainers. Finding that these two acts 
could not be enforced, he repealed them three years later. In ry 
he taxed slave owners at the rate of 3600 cash for each slave. 
He reenacted Wu*ti’8 monopolies on salt, iron, ^ne, and cenn- 
age, although the monopolies on the last were greatly modified. 
Wang cheapened the currency, but be also introduced many new 
coinsj and by insisting that gold be turned in for bronze he suc¬ 
ceeded in cornering almost ail the gold in circulation both within 
the empire and abroad. Even faraway Home felt the drain, 
Tiberius (a.d. 14-37) prohibiting the wearing of rilk because it 
was bought with Roman gold. On Wang Manges death his 
treasury was ofidaJly reported to have accumulated the equiva¬ 
lent of about five million ounces of the metal, estimated at more 
than the total supply in medieval Europe.* Another of his mo¬ 
nopolies concerned the revenue from forest and wild products 
and from hunting and fishing. Finally he endeavored to sta¬ 
bilize prices by purchasing surplus goods and storing them in 
warehouses, to impose on certain profestional people a tax of 
one-eleventh of their income, to make officials take a voluntary 
salary reduction in lean years, to triple the taxes on uncultivated 
fields, and to make loans rither without interest or at 3 per cent 
per month. 

* Mik ilavea prohibly ft«r«r c«nstluited mere (bae about i per cant 
tbe Cbiom populadoo. a* laaiBat «4m« $0 par ceoi of tb« popularioa of 

Greece. 

H. Dubi, 7oarq«/ »/ £c97i9mif ffiitfry, 11 : 1 , |6>19 (Ma?, r^sa). 
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These measures were partly in the Confudan manner, de¬ 
igned not so much to improre the people's lot as to gain politi¬ 
cal and fiscal control. With a subservient and honest bureaucracy 
Wang Mang might have succeeded^ but sharp and clever ofii- 
dab todc advantage of them, capitalists were cLriven to despera¬ 
tion, and Che population at large suficred. The antagonisms his * 
actions created, espedally among the moneyed ebss, and hb 
inability to rely on hb court and military officers proved his 
undoing, When rebellion broke out, practically no one ame to 
his support, and he was cut down by a soldier. 

T/ta Latsr Han (ko. 15-220).—Several aspirants to the 
throne appeared on Wang Manges death; the ensuing struggle 
lasted for two yean until a distant cousin of the former 
emperor emerged tnetorious. He continued the Han dynastic 
name. The capital was moved from Ch'ang-an, which had been 
burned and looted during the struggle for the throne, to Loyang, 
the ancient capital of the Chou Icings. 

By the end of the first century China had almost regained its 
earlier petition in world policio. It took a decade or more to 
pacify the various parts of the country. The area south of Canton 
rebelled in 40, and in 42-43 an expedition was sent there which 
subjugated Hainan, Tongking, and Annam. Instead of being 
made a simple protectorate, t^ region was incorporated into 
China as an actual province and remained to almost continuously 
for nine centuries. Through the ports of near •by Cochin*China, 
certainly after 120, came envoys and merthants from India, 
Iran, Syria, and the Roman empire, some of whom ventured 
northward to mingle trith the Chinese.* The southwest (modem 
YUnnan) too, which had drifted out of the imperial orUt some 
time after its absorption by Wu-ti in iii #.c., was reconquered 
in A.D. 69 possibly because of its importance as the terminus of 

*For ditcoaiipe of fiMl» Bade $aae« 1944 m om of tbc aeiti (be old 
kipadom of Pboom, wbicb dofsinated MHiiboaet Amp froa ibe firM t» tbf 
oixtb ceiuvriet of our era, o«e C. Coed^ Atlikuj Itio* ((94?)< 
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the trade route Co India. The populadon figures of a.d. 140 
show decided increases for a part of south China, some 
nine million aJl told, as against the figures for jud. a, and even 
greater decreases for the northwest and northeast.^ China was in 
active contact with Japan at least as early as 57, and parts of 
Korea and south Manchuria remained in its hands throughout 
the Han period. In central and western Asa a series of able 
commanders aided by small bodies of cavalry and by agricultural 
colonies established by the army succeeded in It^ing the 
Hsiungmu and other northern tribes at odds inch each other, 
forced the petty bngdoms centered around the oasei of the 
Tarim basin to capitulate, and even exacted tribute after a.o. 90 
from the newly founded Kushan kingdom.” 

Palace intrigue wresked havoc with imperial rule toward the 
dose of the first century as the families of the empresses, and 
even the eunuchs, became all-powerful. The resulting misgov- 
ernment, together with an agrarian crias in Szechuan, brought 
on a peasant revolt in 184 which marked the beginning of the 
end for the Han dynasty. This upriang was suppressed, but not 
until the lust for power had put (he warlords, not the emperor, 
in the saddle. The attempts to oust the eunuchs, who had made 
a puppet of the emperor years earlier, resulted in a palace revo¬ 
lution In which the ruler was dethroned. His succenor became 
the tool of Tung Gio, an ^le but ruthless west China general 
and chieftain. As an indication of the low estate to which the 
emperor had fallen, Tung is said to have arrogated to himself 
the privilege of entering the imperial presence at a slow pace, 
fully booted and armed with his sword, and to have refused to 

s}/i7b ase tSc ilkaiaadflt dlMbMios 4od cbirti «f 
Haas Bieleoateio, Mumvib of Par Caatrro Aaiienluca Bail. iVa. / 9 . p. 
U947)* 

Tbe h««4la of rUi state, wkicb Tosofttd from iba Yaeb.ebib coaqueit 0 : 
Sogdiaoa lod Bactria, nilcd froa A/fbaaiffao m oonkwcM tndia duriog (b< 
first nro canttsriei of oor era. Th< aso of tb« clatncal GblaoM tide, Sop of 
br th« KusbtB kiaga reStot* cfaetr opcoators' loog mideoce od tbe 
KsDiu border. 
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permit anyone to address him by his personal name. The war¬ 
lord, reali^ng that hia position at Loyang was scarcely tenable, 
ordered the evacuation of the dty and then destroyed it— 
palaces, temples, government buildings, and private homes. 
This did incalculable cultural damage, for the dty had been the 
center of Chinese dwlization for two hundred years. Though 
some of the archives (seventy cartloads of them) arc reported to 
have been removed with the young emperor to Ch*ang-an, the 
former capital, only half of them were saved. Even the tombs of 
the Han emperors, the mounds of which can still be seen on the 
ridge above the Lo valley, were riSed of everything then condd- 
ered valuable—an act which indicates in no uncertain terms the 
regard m which the house of Han was held. Other warlords 
ra^ed the banner of rebellion in other parts of the country, with 
the result that China was shortly divided into a number of 
armed camps and the emperor^s power hardly extended beyond 
his throne. A group of the rebels brought about Tung Cho^s 
assastination in 19^ the most brilliant of them, Ts^ao Ts^ao, 
emerging as dictator. Finally, on the latter’s death in liO, his 
son deposed the emperor, thus ending the ficdon of the Han 
dynasty. 


Han CutTURE 

If the Chou is the classical age of China, the Han Is the 
perial. This period has so tired their imagination and flattered 
their ego that the Chinese often call themselves "men of Han.** 
Institutions may have had their start under the Chou and Ch’in 
emperors, but they attuned their greatest htight under the Han. 
There were new developments, enriched by intruMons from the 
outsde, in science, art, literature, music, industry, and sport. A 
great deal of exact knowledge of the era is available not only 
through a large amount of lustorical and other writing that hae 
survived but also from the recent discoveries in China or near 
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the border? (Korea^ Uaorung, Japan, IndoOuna, Mongolia, 
central Aaa) and beyond. All indjate a new atmosphere and 
the great eseparmon China. 

Precisely marked sundials o( the second century E.c. show 
(hat Chinese dmekeepera divided the day into lOO e^ual parts ^ 
water-clocks were graduated in 120 df>^on8 in A.D. S, but prior 
CO that also in too divisons. In this they were ht ahead of the 
Europeans, for the latter did not use equal units undl the thir¬ 
teenth century. In 104 b.c. the Grand AWologer and Archivist, 
Ssfl-ma Cb’ien, and others ordered reforms to be made in the 
calendar^ chdr method was as follows: *^hereupon they deter¬ 
mined the points east and west, set up sundial and gnomons, and 
contrived water-clocks. With such means they marked out the 
twenty-eight ^Mansions* according to their poddons at various 
points in the four quarters, fixing the first and last days of etch 
month, the equinoxes and soisdees, the movements and relative 
positions of the heavenly bodies, and the phases of the moon.’’*^ 
The first, fourth, seventh, and tenth moons inaugurated the four 
seasons, and the second, fifth, dghth, and eleventh moons con¬ 
tained the equinoxes and solstices. This wu the official cal¬ 
endar until 1927, and it still is used unoffiotUy. liu Hrin, 
Wang Manges distinguished counselor, reckoned the year at 
solar days. Galileo wis the first European sdentist 
to discover sunspots, publishing his work in 1613—while the 
Chinese had observed them with some regularity dnee 2% b.c. 
In the first century A.D. the Chinese devis^ special instruments 
to observe the ecliptic and measure its obliquity. About the same 
time two scholars remarked that the moon’s orbit was elliptical 
and that the moon makes a complete revolution once in nine 
years. (Actually one complete revolution takes 8.85 yean.) In 
132 a scientist at the capital invented a remarkable instrument 
wluch registered earthquakes so fdnt that people at the court 

u Ck'in //«• /Ss. ai ; traulartd bp W. P. Tke Cwtl Ckiatid 

p. * 6 *- 
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did not notice them, but no further improvements were made 
on this primitive seisme^raph. This scientist, Chang H8ng (78- 
139), deserves to be mentioned too for an equally remarkable 
statement made in his book Ling ksien: “There are 124 stellar 
conhguratons t^thin the drde of perpetual apparition. Alto¬ 
gether stellar groupngs with names asdgned amount to 320, 
containing 2500 stars. This does not include stars in the southern 
^ which have been reported by nat^gators in remote regions. 
If we count the fainter stars, the number may be increased to 
11,520.”“ 

A sdendfic attitude also appears in the writings of Wang 
Ch’ung {ca. 27-100), who fought ag«nst current superslihons 
that almost constituted a theology. Fopubr belief held that 
such catastrophes as fire, floods, famines, and earthquakes, and 
such anomalies as eclipses and comets were heaven*senc mani> 
festadons of displeasure and warning to the emperor. Well 
schooled in astronomical knowledge by the leading historian of 
his day, Wang Chhing refuted this in saying: “On an average, 
there is one moon eclipse in about rSo days, and a solar eclipse 
in about every 41 or 42 months. Ellipses are regular occurrences 
and are not caused by political action. AH anomalies and catas¬ 
trophes are of the same class and are tiever dependent upon 
political events.'”* Actual observation and a critical spirit seem to 
have been gaining headway around the end of the first century 
and the be^nning of the second century a.d., but polidcal and 
social deterioration cut them short. 

That sculpture in the round was known is apparent from a 
few life-sized monuments around tombs which strongly indicate 
Assyrian or other counterparts. Most of the sculpture, however, 
was in low relief in funerary chambers^ it is $0 delicately chiseled 
as to suggest paindng in stone. There are all too few remains of 
actual paintings, but they must have been familiar sights in 

^Traulilion of Y. C. Cb»na }& ? 9 p%iar 5j ;i04 (> 94 S). 

^Tr«0)]iKd b; Hu la Symp^iium on Chinele Ctdture, p. 44. 
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cultural centers (or all the materials and instnunents we know 
now were in use in China by the secortd ttntury a^. From early 
iiteracure we leam that by the first century of our era painting 
had risen from an artisan’s job to the accomplishment of a pro* 
fessional of some standings and the emperor Ming 
patroiuzed the art. There remain today only a few represents* 
tions on tiles, lacquer, and the walls of sepulchers. One basket 
unearthed in 1931 in a tomb nou* Idling in Korea is decorated 
with ninety*f)ur sitting and standing figures painted in lacquer. 
Lacquer itself must have been extremely popular, for It has 
been found by archeologists almost everywhere that was settled 
by the Chinese—in Mongolia, the Altai Mountains, Afghani* 
Stan, and Korea. One vessel found in a Korean tomb and bearing 
a date corresponding to a.d. 4 contains the names of two artists 
that also appear on another lacquer vessel of 2 b.c. found at far* 
distant Noin-Ula near modern Urga. That high-born Han ladies 
were not unlike their modem sisfers is shown by a Lo*lang 
lacquer case that contains a mirror and ax little boxes of varying 
shapes for rouge and paint.*' Some of these lovely trifles were 
made in the western piwnce of Ssechuan—another startling 
evidence of the moUUty of the age. Glazed pottery appeared 
and, at the end of the Han period, the first faint attempts to 
work in porcelain. Certain vessels with coUan and bands show> 
ing naturalistic scenes in low relief are highly prized as giving 
documentary evidence of contemporary life; so also are the clay 
figures of pe^ie, animals, houses, barnyards, stoves, and the 
like that have been unearthed in tombs. 

Architecture, particularly that of the palaces, is elaborately 
described in both poetxy and prose^pliara inlaid with Jade; 
walls and cornices decorated with precious stones; woodwork 
carved, painted, and gilded (partly for preservation); ceilings 

Arcb««loaim btT« cTeo nroed moc pt cbe carbonate of lead that 
wai oaed ae face powder ia tbe fine caMoHea erf our era: Harada woritiof 
in Lc'lana, and Berzniaa Ip loo.'Iae ia ttarral AaU. See L4U»p {xsse). 
p. 3 $. aad Stit4’3w^vJi vnia. latf (tpip). 
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covered with latticed floral dcagnsj stairs bwit of carved marble. 
Except for a few foundations, however, clay models and bas 
rciiefeare the only surviving evidence. The Mediterranean area 
had Jong known bow to make bridesj knowledge of the process 
spread during diis period, bricks b«ng used parricularJy in build* 
ing tombs, Wu-ii*5 imperial garden was world-famous. It con- 
t^ned new products which he brought in from the west, notably 
alfalfa for an imported breed of horses, and gr^vines to pro¬ 
vide his table with fruit and wine. After his conquest in 111 b . c . 
he introduced southern products—oranges and areca and 
litchi nuts, among others.'* His woods were stocked vrith animals 
for hunting, and two ardfiaal lakes were equipped with pleasure 
boats and craft for war maneuvers. One poet wrote of his empress 
“ga^ng about her from the high Orchid Terrace. Amid the 
perfume of cassia trees, peacocks flocked together, monkeys 
screamed, Idngfishers gathered, and phoenixes flew about.’”' 

Commerce with distant lands breached new life into some of 
the minor arts. Chinese lapidaries had long made knives and 
pendants from the jade found in certain river bottoms, but now 
the stone was brought from distant mines in Khotan and carved 
in new and curious shapes, including seals for state documents. 
Jewelers sought the pearls, glass, and rare stones (among them, 
diamond points) in ports on the southern seas and the Indian 
Ocean. After reaching two high pcfliils'during the Shang and 
late Chou periods, bronze work declined. One form, however, 
the bronze mirror, is in evidence in outposts of Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion. Supposedly envoys valued these expertly cast reflectors into 
which the emperor may have glanced j they had mystic agnifi- 
cance as well. Silk, both plain and embroidered trith grotesque 
animals and symbolic Chinese characters, was made not only 

^Tbis practice wa* cpatieued Ui Idler e«nturie>. Por etimple, the w«lnu( 
tree, &ret culiivAied west of Cbina, lecm to have been plaoted In the palace 
serdena at Loyang ia the eeccad century a.i>. 

^Sad-ma Hsia&g*]u (d. 117 »x.). See A. Soper, Art Builtlin, XXIlTra, 
1440, (Jaoe, <941). 
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for domestic consumption but for fordgn trade. The 
Hsiun^'iiu craved it as early as 200 B.c., as did also the 
western peoples after Wu-ti's campaigns. Authentic examples of 
Han ^Ik have been discovered in the frozen s^ of northern 
Mongolia and Sberia, in the sands of the Takla-malcan, and in 
Palmyra, Kirghizia, and the Crimea. 

Literature had new modes of expression resulting from the 
common language and script, the long periods of domestic 
peace, the larger leisure class, and the growth of education 
among the privileged. This last is due to the fact that, after 
165 B.c. and especially after 124, many members of the growing 
bureaucracy were selected on the basis of written ezanu nations.^ 
A Confudan college of doctors had only fifty students when it 
was established in S4 250 years later there were thirty 
thousand. The books used there were strictly cltsactl^** hence 
Che desire to secure correct texts and to copy and interpret them 
became one of the most important tasks of the learned. By the 
close of the first century before our era it was found that fewer 
books hod been lost in the strife at the end of the Ch'in dynuty 
chan was generally believed. The first national Inbliognphy 
dates from these yeanj prepared by a corps of specialises in 
medicine, military science, philosophy, poetry, ditnnation, and 
astronomy, it lists some 6 ^^ works written both on wooden 
tablets and on tilk. In spite of the hazards to which it was sub¬ 
jected in the destruction of the a|Mtal in a.d. 23-25, the im* 
perial library was at least partly saved. Two thousand cartloads 
of books were borne away to Loyang. So far as is known these 
have since completely disappeared, but fortunately several thou* 
sand fragments of manuscripca on wood, and a complete volume 

**Actually there aeene M Save bees ao ijtUm ot puhlic esaiDiattlea dur* 
109 tbe Kan. The majority o< (he eaBdidatn for o6del yotideni were reeom* 
inejided to the eepiul hy prorSadal authorities. A prime requisite far such 
eaodidaWs was a cetofortehic fortuoe. 

^*Th<y geoe rally Iftcludcd the Odes, Ae DemtaraS e/ Hutprf, the Caae# 
e/ Chanfit. one of the JCiAsa/s. the ^afiiaa aod same* 

dmes the Aaalt<u of Caafudvs. 
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of seventy-five tablets bound the on^nel thongs, httve 
recently been recovered from the refuse heaps near the andent 
watch towers of central A^a. Those of the latter that have been 
examined are not scholarly tomes but reflect the needs of soldiers 
on campaign—treatises on divination and astrology, primers, 
calendars for 6$, 59, j 9 B.c., and the like. From the second cen¬ 
tury on, paper, invented about a.d. ioo, gradually displaced 
wood, and to a less extent silk, as a writing material Great 
as the invendon was, it is an open question whether, from 
the scandpcnnt of literature, it did not come too early j for if the 
invention of printing bad followed it closely, Chinese books 
would have been available in greater numbers and have had a 
wider distribudon. As it is, too many have been lost through 
either dirintegrabon or catastrophe. 

Archivists are as old as Chinese history, but not until the 
Han period were there historians. The earliest annals are con¬ 
cerned solely with factual matter which in tbe later chronicles 
is interspersed with imaginative stories. The SMh ehi, or His¬ 
torical Memoirs, the first history in which truth was afted from 
hncy, did not appear until lOO b.c. Its author, Ssu-ma Ch^en, 
was the son of a Grand Astrologer who himself bore the same 
title ^ he was one of the best-traveled scholars of his day. He 
wrote modestly about his history: **My narrative conasts of no 
more than a systemacixaton of the material that has been handed 
down to us. There is therefore no creation^ only a faithful 
representadon.”" Historians of the following centuries have 
done his work the high compliment of following its pattern 
fairly faithfully. 

The family of historians whose work succeeded hii a century 
and a half later achieved almost equal reputadon. They differed 

* Edouard CbavaoBes bas fraatlated. or given io abridged form, the firsr 
47 of the 130 ebapters of thii hiitorx. This (ranelarion, with prolegomeoa 
and othor aide, appears is Ler raimoim hutoriqati de St'faa Ts'ien, $ vole. 
(Parle. iS9$-J9ej). For a modern apprpisal, ace C. 9 . Qard&er, Ckinnt 
TraditUnat HutirUfraphf (rpjS). pp. !^t7. 
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mainly in the &ct that they dealt only with the 2 jo years from 
the collapse of the Ch^ empire to Che founding of the later 
whereas Ssil^ma Ch^en regarded the endre past as his 
held. Only by reading these two histories can one hope to obtain 
in&ghc into the method and treatment of these writers. Of 
value in this connection is a critique written by Pan JHao (3'54)} 
the father of Pan Ku and Pan Chao and the teacher of Wang 
Chhing, who was mentioned earlier. It must be remembered) 
however, that literary critidsm was sdll in its infancy, and Chat 
the freedom of thought of the second century B.C. had given 
way, by the middle of the first century a.p., to a fairly rigid 
dogmadsm among the men at the Han court. Pan Piao wrote: 

. . . The work of 5«Ci-n>t Ch'Un w mote valuable for (he period 
from the orifin of the Han up to the emperor Wu» but as for the 
manner in which he has collected da«(cal texts, reassembled com¬ 
mentaries on them and civen extracts of the writinp of the hundred 
schoolsi he is» in a very great number of cases, negligenc and ineom* 
plete, and does not give proper value to the original texts. His pre¬ 
occupation and his desire are to make hb meoMin as abundant as 
possible; it is the amplitude of his work which b its glory. In hb 
critkal dbcussiona he la superTicial and rwt sure; when he discusses 
points of doctrine he venerates Huang-ti and La>tail and treats 
lightly the five eanonkal books. Wheo he speaks of commerce he 
makes of little importance kindness and justice^ and makes of poverty 
and misery something shameful. When he dbcourees on vagabonds 
who have paid for their misdeeds, he speaks sll^tlngly of those wbv 
only did their duty, and praises a bold fellow of low degree. These 
are grave faults by wbkh be has injured the true and right; that is 
why be was made to suffer so frightful a punishment. Neverthelese 
he exposes facts and their meaning; be b a clever writer without being 
florid: be b full of matter without being coarse; form and lubstance 
are in him m proper balance. These are the qualities of an excellent 
hbtorisn. In truth, if one could have made Ssd-ma Cb’ien depend on 
the rules of the five riasaks and if he might have been in accord with 

*^Dr. K. H. Dubs ii now cogsged oa • usaslsdeo of (Us basic test, the 
first me volunes of wbicb kave appetxed: Tft* UiMry s/ tkt /sretrr Him 
by Fee Ku (Baldmetc, 193^1944)* Cf. also Dr. Neoey Lee gweoo, 
fsn Chit, lit Fanmiil WirntM e/ Ckia (New York, 195*)• 
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ch« 8^ [Conlucius] in his Judgment of approvtl and disapproval, 
his geoius would be then very close to peifection.^ 

In addition to history and critidsm, other forms of literature 
acfceved some importance. After a tentative beginning in the 
ZJssrsry Exf^Htor by an unknown author of about 200 b.c.> 
lexicography was given a definite place by the Shue chifih 
fzu in A,ix 100. It was compiled by one scholar after years of 
preparation during which he traveled to many parts of China, 
and it cont^ns an explanation of 9353 characters and of 1163 
which have a double use. This scholar was primarily concerned 
with the written forms of characters, but he also indicated the 
sounds given to the words in the different regions. From this 
and other sources modern investigators have ascertained that 
most Chinese ^alects were monosyllabic but that a polysyllabic 
language was spoken by the people of Wu in the Soochow- 
Shanghal-Hangchow triangle. This helps to explun the marked 
dialectal break that ensts even today in the language spoken 
around the mouth of the Yangtze and that spoken along the 
littoral down to Canton. Special forms of poetry (perhaps of 
southern origin, for they abound in the myths and l^nds of 
the Yangtze River), stories about supernatural bungs, and 
codes of law should be mentioned 5* so too highly moral “Les¬ 
sons for Women” chat remind a Westerner of St Paul’s letter 
to Timothy, treatises on geography, and the first commentaries 
on Che canon. 

Music, which had long been enjoyed by both high and low,** 

** Cf. CbsTftB&es, op. 1. pp. ccx]*<«xll. 

*The code wbeo complete was iremeTite, runeing to pSo votumei ie 7i7j2>- 
300 wordi. Ir ii ao lodger «ziao(. bot roodern corapIlAtioni, based ea aneicot 
Murcea, exjit. 8«« J. E$cam, Xe iroiV ciwu (Pekisg, 193 S)^ pp. 9$, 470. 
49 S> 

** Oa oae occaeion Coafuelus la alleged 10 have utd (Jna/ec/j. XV:io): 
"For suaic om would take as laodel tbc Succetiion Piece, aod would do 
awa; altogether with (he tuoee of Cblag. ... for (be tuoee of Chtog are 
lieemiooa. . . (TraaslarCoo by Wile/.) Waley draw# attentios to the 
follow!Qg passage frocB the Li CIri, XIX, about two contemporaries of Coo- 
fudua: “^ow is it.’ the Frioce of Wei asked Tzu hiia, Hbat whea I ait 
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was enriched hy two and posibiy ehrec new instruments. One 
was a kind of Jute or mandolin that the Chinese called 
its appearance probably resulted from China’s contacts with 
Bactria. (The name for a similar instrument in Persian is harhat 
or h AT hud; in Greek, htrbiton.) According Co Gandharan monu* 
ments of the first and second centuries, its body was round and it 
had a board of four strings^ the player held ic against his breast 
and sounded the strings with a plectron. This was essentially Che 
firsc Chinese luce, and was first mendoncd by two second-century 
Chinese writers. Another instrument, probably stringed, was 
called the i^uni'hott or Althou^ there is little definite 

information regarding it, one writer who died in a.d. lafi said 
that produces a soft amorous tone, and later appeared in place 
of muric which was obscene.** A third may have been a land of 
fourteenetringed zither trith a bamboo body; this was posa^ly 
of southern origin. 

Industry must have seen wide advances over such a long 
period as the Han, at the Chinese came in contact with the 
peoples Co the west and south and put their own ingenuity to the 
solution of new problems. One scholar* has drawn attention to 
the introduction of the following in agriculture: drought- 
re»$rant rice^ intertiliagei early and lace oopsj improved crop 
rotation with beans the utiliaation of slopes for bamboo, fnut, 
vegeubles, wood, and fud; and scrip ditches to reclaim waste 
land for at least partial productivity. One cspeoally active com¬ 
missary offidal who was appdnted d>out 87 1.0. made a practice 
of asserr^ling the ^‘prefects, chiefs, petty chiefs, and vigorous 
cultivators together with hamlet elders who were good farmers’* 
and giving them special implements for plowing, planting, and 

Uneains to old mv»iq dretMd io my full ttrcmeojal gttr, I tre *11 tbe time 
io terror of drepplof oS ailceiri wbercoa wbea I l{n«B to tbe totee of CbCfif 
•od We{» I new feel tbe Iceic tired ?* ” 

*'Meb«l Piofbut Lee, #/ pp. 

"Tbe well-koowo eepbceo bed prebtl^ been koowo for « loos time, 
elthooal* ^ <* defioitelp neotibiicd oetil tbe eeee&d eeonrj exi 
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hoeing, and instructions in the best methods oi uang them.” 
Of major importance in agriculture, industry, and war was the 
development of the breast strap by the Chinese for thor draft 
animal. As is often Che case with such things, there is no men¬ 
tion of this in any of the writings of Che period, but it appears 
unmistakably in bas-reliefs of the second century a.d. Animais 
in the west were not so harnessed until ten centuries later. 

One passage in SsQ-ma Ch^enH history (also translated by 
Dr. WiJbur") lists the commodities consumed annually in a 
trade center and thus throws light on the products of his time 
(lOO B.C.); “lOOO horses, lOOO coen, lOOO brace of she^ and 
hogs, 1000 (slave) youths and . . . wine, pickle, pickle juice, 
butchered cattle, sheep and hegs, grain, fuel, boats (by total 
length), planks of lumber, bamboo, light carriages, oxcarts, 
lac(}uered wood utenrils, bronze utensils, plain wood and iron 
utensils, . . . delicate or colored cloth, thick cloth, lacquer, 
wine mash and salt beans, salt- and freish*water £sh, jujubes and 
chestnuts, furs of fox and sable, pelts of kid and lamb, mats, 
fruits. . . 

Data on the amusements of the Han period have come both 
from literature and from representations on pottery, brick, and 
stone. The art of falconry probably originated among the nomads 
of the north, as may also the many forms of acrobatics on horse¬ 
back. Circus-like performances on a pole with a crossbar—one 
performer sitting astride and two others swinging from the 
ends of the crosri»r to the accompaniment of music—is thought 
to be Chinese, as is also miming in a chariot. JuggDng trith balls 
is mentioned as early as 300 b.c.j but about no a.c. the king of 
Parthia sent to the Chinese emperor ‘‘fine jugglers from U- 
chien” (which may be an attempt to name Alexandria in Egypt, 
then famous for this form of entertainment). Stilts are refer^d 

**0^. C, Manis Wilbur, S/tnery in C^nd During lAe fgrmtr Hdn Dy- 
ndity. y. 343. 

p. js6. 
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to by the philosopher Wang Chhiog. Football, which was used 
to keep soldiers in fighting a>iididon, is mentioned in several pre* 
Christian texts and deleted on a se£ond*cei)tury slab. Dancing 
was common for both men and women. The dancers \isually 
wore long coats with Jong sleeves which they waved as they 
stepped in time to the muac of flutes, hand organ, dther, mando¬ 
lin, and drums. Bull and code fights and tugwof'war were prob¬ 
ably of southern origin. Archery, foot and dog races, fishing and 
hunting were all of andenc lineage but still had many devotees. 
The more sedentary among the Chinese enjoyed such games 
as a kind of draughts played on a square board, and 

various gambling deuces such as (nrch*pot and knuckle bones. 
Both the shadow play and puppetry art thought to have origi¬ 
nated in this era^ in the long histwy of the stage they may have 
exercised considerable icvfluence on the drama of the Middle 


CHAPTER III 


Tkz Period of T^olitical T>isunion 


Tki Thwb Kingdoms and Western Tsin (a.d. 220-317) 

For some three hundred years the people of China had lived a 
relatively stable existence. There had been upheavals, pardcu* 
larly during periods of imperial weakness, but in general the 
governing group had weaAered them fairly successfully and 
maintained a remarkable continuity. By the end of the second 
century of our era, however, the grot^ng discontent became 
uncontrollable and the house of Han was overthrown. 

The extinction of the Han dynasty was followed by half a 
century of contention for the throne among the three royal 
houses in the three chief economic and political areas—the Wd 
in the north and northwest, with Loyang as their capital (220- 
265)^ the Wu in the southeast and south, thdr captal being 
moved from Wu<h’ang to Nanking (222-280) j and the Shu 
or Shu Han in the west and southwest, with Ch’eng-tu as thdr 
capital (221-264). Every prince and adventurer strove to re¬ 
store the emfwre. The Wd were successful, lafg;ely because of 
thdr astute use of military agricultural colonies, the enlarge¬ 
ment of thdr own irrigated supply bases, and their policy of 
submitting the enemy to prolonged starvation instead of meet¬ 
ing him in open combat. In 264 one of their officers subdued 
Shu^ in 265 he usurped the power of his own master, and in 280 
he crushed the Wu. The new imperial house which he established 
—the Tsin—had a somewhat haaardous eastence unril 420. 

Changes of conaderable Importance resulted from the Chi- 
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nese penetration south and west and th«r military activities. The 
long destructive wars brought famine to many areas and drove 
the impoverished farmers into banditry or to the support of 
some one of the great femiliesi thousands of people* aristocrats 
among them, were forced out of their andent holdings in the 
Yellow River valley to newly opened regions elsewhere. Feudal¬ 
ism reappeared; the great landowning class resorted to fortresses 
and waXU as a means of defense. The disintegration of the central 
power meant corresponding gains for local self*govemmenc and 
offidsldom. The sectionalism that was one of the immediate 
ejfects was accentuated by the increased mer^ng of Chinese 
wth non-Chinese. Many of the latter drifted into north China 
or entered as allies, and many Ctunese married into the hitherto 
unassimiiated non-Chinese peoples in the south and southwest. 
In addition, people were deliberately shifted from one region to 
another. In for example, after a memorable expedition 
into the southwest, the Chinese commander moved ^‘ten thou¬ 
sand families” of an aboriginal tribe from Yunnan into the west¬ 
ern province of Szechuan. The lack of currency made barter 
common again. This was an age of transition from st^ility to 
anarchy, from the solid bases of ii^ng to complete insecurity. 

Such conditions, difficult as they were for all classes of people, 
were better suited Chan any other for the infiltration of new ideas, 
new institutions, new customs, and new products. Of all these 
new influences, Buddhism had the most enduring effect; it is the 
most deeply rooted of any foreign religion in eastern Aria today. 
No one knows just when it appeared. Alexander’s campaign late 
in the fourth century b.c. may have brought Buddhism into 
Bactria and elsewhere west of the Pamin. The Indian empire of 
Asoka extended it not only to the northwest but also to Ceylon. 
Undoubtedly the Chinese envoys who went to Afghanistan or 
ventured into the Indian Ocean between 12S b.c. and a.o. 6 saw 
evidences of this religion and may have brought back word of 
it on their return home. Similarly the foreign envoys who came 
to the Chinese court at Ch’ang-an or Loyang may have told the 
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emperor or a courtier abouc it. In fact, one of the earliest refer* 
ences, although an obscure one» tells of an ambassador of 
the king of the YQeh<hih (thw land kter became part of the 
Kushan empire) orally instructing a Chinese ofHdal in the 
Buddhist sucraa in a e.c. By a.d. 65 there vns a community of* 
Buddhist monks and acolytes (whether any of them were for¬ 
ego will probably never be known) in what is now northern 
Kiangsu, near the estuary of the Yangtze^ they were under the 
protection of the reigning emperor*s brother. A decree issued by 
this monarch contains transliterations of the words for Buddha, 
framana, and upisaka—an example of linguistic borrowing 
which was to expand greatly in the next few centuries. 

Some time between 148 and 17O, a Parthian prince, whom the 
Chinese called An Shih'kao, voluntarily abdicated his throne to 
enter the church. His missionary activities in China reached from 
the cental to the coasts the Buddhist center which he reported 
finding at Loyang must have developed considerably during his 
ministry. He not only taught, he also brought together groups 
of scholars to translate certain sQtras into Chinese. Their method 
of handling the extremely difBcult problem of putting alien 
ideas expressed in unknown terms into another language is il« 
luminating. For example, one group of these scholars included 
a Hindu monk who knew no Chinese, a Parthian monk who 
could speak both Hindu and Qiinese, and four or five Chinese 
scholars. The Hindu recited the sCitras and explained them 
orally} the Parthian translated them orally into Chinese as well 
as he could, and the native Chinese put his translation in writing. 
As might be expected, the schobnhip was not of the best, and 
many of the earliest translations had to be done two or three 
times. The in6uence of An Shih^kao’s missionary work extended 
beyond the scholars into the imperial court but failed to convert 
^e emperor completely. Adopting a cautious role, he not only 
erected a temple to Lao-tzu and Buddha in the palace and wor¬ 
shiped there in 166, but he also put up a flowered canopy to the 
legendary Yellow Emperor. His hypocrisy was evident, for an 
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ofBcUl boldly informed him fhat the abuses in the palace were 
not in keeping t^th Buddhist and Taoist doctrines and urged 
him “to respect life and despise killings to lessen his deares, 
abandon excess, and esteem Noninterference.”* 

In addition to its growth in the capital which the destruction 
of the city, already mentioned, failed to halt, Buddhism was 
spreading elsewhere. During the 170*5 a stupa or reliquary was 
placed on a tomb near the present capital of Shantung pro^ncc, 
A few years later another stupa several stories high was 
constructed in a temple near modern Hsii-chou in northern 
Kiangsuj the temple contained a gilt statue of Buddha. When 
the aatue was baptized, the donor of the stupa distributed food 
to the multitude (the temple area held three thousand people) 
and also provided them with straw matting covering four to five 
square U (a square of about half a mile on each side). Allow¬ 
ances should perhaps be made for some of these figures as in 
the case of statisdcs in any ancient or medieval textj but they 
were reported by an almost contemporary writw (his book dates 
from approximately 220) and hence may well have a baas in 
fact. The first Chinese monk whose name has come down to us 
came from what is now Anhui province} he woriced wth a 
Buddhist misaonary from Parthia. There are also indications 
that Buddhism appeared in south China} a stone sculpture 
thought to have served as a pedestal for Buddhist figures and 
bearing a date equivalent to a.d. 83 was discovered at Chao*t*ung 
in Ylinnan in 1937. Even if this be unacceptable as authentic 
etndence, the place where it was found is near one great channel 
along which trade and ideas Bowed from India to China.’ 

The third century saw an increase in Buddhist acd^ty both 
north and south, and a not surpriring deepening of interest in 

> TrtBaUfi«o br Wire. Toant Fae, XXX:t 3 : (T931). 

* A lec<] Yuooioeie (ridiooD bis it tbit tii« (int two laonki (q arrive in 
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Buddhism on the part of the people. Pious and intellectual men 
in India, Sogdiana, Khotan, Ceylon, and nearby centers of the 
new faith must have realized that the Chinese were worthy of 
their missionary efforts^ and the Chinese, tom and embittered 
by the sectional warfare at home and probably also disgusted at 
the depths to which official morals had fallen, were ready to 
welcome a faith that brought comfort in a time of stress and 
seemed to answer every need. As Rochelt has written: 
fucianism never succeeded in sati^ng the deeper religious 
needs of the Chinese^ it gave no answer to the deepest questions 
of enstence^ it gave ndther strength for the battle of life nor 
comfort in the hour of death.” Cienell characterizes Buddhism 
“as a faith for the multitxide, as a rule of life for the devout, 19 
a consolation, mtxcb more than as a philosophy, for Che cul¬ 
tured.” Buddhism in part substantiated Chinese religious ideas 
and in part supplemented them. But its most important appeal 
lay in the fact that it introduced the idea of karma and of trans¬ 
migration of the soul which replaced the old notion of fatalism, 
of the retribution of good and evil; it ushered in the worship of 
ideas symbolically represented in clay and stone, some of which 
are treasures of loveliness; it gave to a people whose religion 
had hitherto contained ndther haven nor hell not one of each 
but many; and it shost^d the way to immortality after dath 
through attainment of arhatship or Buddhaship. In ahort, Bud¬ 
dhism gave to China all that India and the neighboring lands 
which it had already won had to give. Some of it was good, and 
some was bad, as for example “the ideas of the world as unreal, 
of life as painful and empty, of sex as unclean, of the family as 
an impediment to actual attainment, of celibacy and men¬ 
dicancy as necessary to the Buddhist order, of almsgiving as a 
supreme form of merit, of love extended to ail sentient beings, 
of vegetarianism, of ri^d forms of asceticism, of words and 
spells as ha'nng miraculous power.”* 

* Hg Shlh, io Udtpendfnef. Ciwwtrfrmct, tmJ B0rr*nnf, p. 
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Many of the misaonaries were marked by thftr breeding and 
culture, and they came from every Buddhist region. One of 
them, a great translator who worked m Nanking from 223 to 
253, was descended from a Scythian family (hat had been estab¬ 
lished in China in the last quarter of the second century. An 
Indian in 250 made the first translation of the 230 articles in 
the monastic rules (this is important because it implies a grow¬ 
ing demand on the part of Chinese congregations). One mis¬ 
sionary who was working in Loyang in 252 came from the 
region of the Oxus River j he revised the Amitayuj susra of An 
Shih'kao. Another, who was active in Nanking from 247 (or 
241) until his death m 280 (or 276), came from a family of 
Sogdian origin that had established itself in Tongking in the 
interests of the South Seas and Indian trader he succeeded in 
converting the king of Wu and persuaded him to erect a stupa. 
A prince of Kucha in central Aaa seived as a missionary at 
Loyang in 259. Many ocher instances could be cited to show 
the diverse backgrounds of the Buddhist missionaries and (he 
varied forms of Buddhism which they introduced.* Both great 
schools, Hina)^a and Mahayina, were well represented, as 
well as other forms of Hindu and Iranian worship and thought. 
One reason for the striking success of the Buddhist misHonaries 
was probably the fact that they captured both the minds and the 
hearts of the Chinese without resort to force. 

The influence of the Indians spread out into other fields as 
well. Chinese medicine was greatly enriched. Indian mathemati¬ 
cal and astronomical ideas are apparent in Chinese literature 

* Aftordtoa to a receotiy piibliihod lUl of cKoie who serred in ChiPa ond 
helped io the froailaiioo of Buddhist texts from the lecead century to the 
eleveoth. ji came from India, Kaihralr. and Ceyloa: 30 (tom Parrbia, 
Sogdieoa, Oandhart. and other leaioos in western Asia; s$ from Khoiao. 
Kasbgaria, Kucha, aod Turfan in ceairal Asia; aod $ from Java and 
CaroMdia. This of course is only a fraction of the total Buddhist missionary 
poRDlaiion, Professor Pelljot Is authenty for the siairmeot that almost all 
the dm translators were Iranian, aot ladlin (£0 haiile A/if, p. to). 
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dating the third century.' Indian in£uence on arcUtecture 
was e^ndent. The st&pas that b^an to dot the Chinese landscape 
were probably patterned after the Mahabodht temple of Bodh* 
gayi or the stupa of Kanishta near P^hawar, or other smilar 
buildings. There are practically no extant remains of the earliest 
onesi however, a pillar discovered by the French explorer 
Dieulafoi in 1910 and bearing a date eq\uvalent to 109 was 
copied from indubitable Irano-lndian models. By the end of the 
century, according to a axth-century author, there were forty- 
two stupas in Loyang alone. Many of the furnishings of these 
buildings must have been of foreign origin or been copied from 
foreign models. 

New forms of writing appeared in Chinese literature as a 
result of the translation of the sQtras. The jiutkd tales added 
new material to the folldore of China^ two collections of these 
stories were translated into Chinese around by the Sogdian 
misaonary S^ng'hui at Nanking. The first Chinese catalogue of 
Buddhist literature dates from about 260. The new language, 
Sanskrit, had an immediate effect on the Chinese language. 
Besdes introducing new ideas and new terms—the number of 
the Utter has been put at 6000 by Ktel and at 7000 by Ogihara 
—it created a demand for the devising of methods to tnnscribe 
the unknown tongue. Hindu dtants began to enhch Chinese 
music. The ceremonial burning of incense may have come in 
from the south by the end of (he third century, if not much ear¬ 
lier. During the Han period the iramana had shaved thdr heads 
and worn red clothing, but after 220 they adopted habits of 
various colors. One of the roost important auses of the spread 
of Indian ideas over China was the fact chat the Buddhist relio 
gion led the most devout to undertake exten^ve pilgrimages to 

* A book dftted sS) that wa» left bgr lio Uai MOilrted of olne pr«bleiDi itt 
praeticil tHsooMsetep tbal m»T iadiuL See Vea raeep Pa*. XX:$2 
{194^911). 
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the sacred places of Buddhism. The first pilgrim of whom there 
is a record was a Chinese monk who left in C59 for Khotan 
where he remained until his death a half century later. He was 
the foreninner of some 186 known individuals, according to a 
recent Chinese scholar, who nude such pilgrimages between 159 
and 790. The stories told by those who returned to China added 
new information, particularly regarding geography, to China’s 
store of knowledge. 

At the same time that Buddhism was being adopted, an im> 
portant school of native thought and practice was slowly devel¬ 
oping into a rebgion. It was sometimes named for Huang'ti, the 
legendary emperor, and the author of the great prose poem, 
T/ta Laa-Tisu^ and sometimes after two pioneers, Lao*t2\l and 
Chuang'tzu; but it is best known as Taoism. During the early 
Han dynastv many of the people were helping to establish cults 
atide from the official religion. Granet and more recently Dubs 
have drawn attention to the movement that arose about 3 b.c. 
in Shantung as the result of a drought, in which crowds drifted 
from place to place ringing and dandng to proptiate the myste¬ 
rious Mother Queen of the West who later became one of 
Taoism’s most beloved dignities.* This mystery cult is known to 
have found favor in high circles from the time of the emperor 
Wu to that of Wang Mang the usurper, and the literature of 
both Han dynasties contains hints of its growing popularity. 

Tradition assigns the actual establishment of Taoism to a 
member of the Chang family who lived during the second cen¬ 
tury A.D. in the region of Ssechuan, and who is said to have 
“manufactured writings on the Tao to dective the people,” sup¬ 
porting himself by exacting five pecks of rice from of his 
disciples. Actually there was an equally strong but somewhat 
different Taoist center in the first two centuries a.o. in the coastal 
areas of Shantung and northern Kiangsu. Dubs has made the 
interesting suggestion that the western cult may have received 

*Cf. (be misa b^urca wbieh developed'In £urop« after tbe Black Deatb. 
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Strong impulses from the greet banian relig^oQ of Matdaism. 
However that may be, the western cult finally lost its particular 
savor in the fifth century under the leadership of K^ou Ch^ien* 
chih (d. 442)* tiew religion gained headway during the 
voubled years at the end of that cenrury^ its a^ie&ve strength 
was bound to innase as the power of officialdom waned. About 
190 Chang Lu, another member of due family, succeeded in 
setting up a small independent state in Sheim province, and here 
the church toole visble form, ^Ssith a hierarchy possesang both 
spiritual and temporal powers: the faithful called themselves 
demon-soldiers; instructors called libadoners* (i^, officials] ex* 
plained the holy boc^ and administered a department; above 
them there were great libacionera; lastly Chang lai himself had 
assumed the title of Prince Celestial Master.'* When Ti'ao 
Ts’ao swept through the country In 115, the ^Prince Celestial 
Master" was taken into protective custody and sent to the 
capital, where he devoted himself to (he study of alchemy until 
his death in about 22a The church managed to survive—it al* 
ways has prospered during periods of imperial weakness and 
collapse; and the alleged descendants of the Chang family car¬ 
ried on the tradidon of Chang Lu hr seventeen centuries from 
the center they later established in Mount Lung Hu in Kiangs 
province. This s^ealled papacy was not officially recognized 
until 748, but it wielded vast power from time to rime. The 
Chinese republions discarded it In 1927* 

This new fsuth, the third of the three great religions, did not 
merely follow the teachings of TMr Lso-iw and Thr Cku^ni’ 
txuy although these and other early works, including the CUs^k 
of Chaniet, became part of its canon. They were too difficult to 
be understood earily, and only the best-read and the best-fined 
temperamentally were capable of applying their doctrines. In- 

*A euriooi fact tb«t fine the aookt wgte ciUed Ttt-$hik 
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Stead Taoism organized into a corporate whole the ori^nal 
primitive beliefs and customs, those that centered about the 
worship of nature, which was considered animate. Some precepts 
were discarded in the process, but many new ones were con¬ 
stantly incorporated. The Taoy or Way, was the road one trav¬ 
eled in order to obtain three ultimate dms: happiness, wealth, 
and long life. The intellectuals could do this by mectitating on 
the writings of the masters and following th«r ethical teachings, 
and by consciously seeking longewty through studying alchemy 
and observing certain phyucal reqwrements such as a selective 
diet, breathing exercises, calisthenics, and sexual practices. The 
common people could believe in the eustence of ghosts and in 
the magic of charms; they recited parts of the slowly accumu* 
lahng scriptures, and were taught to confess their sins and re¬ 
ceive absolution by doing such good deeds as repairing a road 
for a length of one hundred paces. They could follow the prac¬ 
tices prescribed for the intellectuals if they could master them. 
Faith in the power of magic to cure illness was held out. The 
Taoists often dispensed charity in the regions under their con¬ 
trol, rice being stored at certain stations for wayfarers. Demoniac 
possession was used to bring the unbelievers into the fold and 
to punish certain crimes. 

It was inevitable that two such parallel movements, each with 
a wide following, should have much in common and enrich each 
other in a period when the official religion was in disrepute. 
Buddhism, incomparably the richer, was the greatest giver. The 
Indian priesthood gradually became the model for the Taoist, 
except for the Buddhist reqiurement of celibacy; this ran counter 
to one of Taoism’s popular practices. The doctrines of the trans- 
migradon of the soul and of causal retriburion through succesrive 
existences were accepted, and India’s thirty-three heavens and 
eighteen hells were taken over and given Chinese names and 
Chinese presiding deities. Numberless sutras were composed. 
The Indian cosmological term Kalpa (432,000,000 years) was 
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applied to huge diviaons of time, and ocher technical terma were 
adopted unquestioningly. The idea of a life of secJuaon is com' 
moR to the teachings of both Buddha and Lao-tzu^ but the 
Buddhist asceticism and the prohiUtion against filing in spring 
and in summer” and against using fermented lii^uors are fordgn 
to the Chinese. A cult of dcy gods, first mention^ in 230, rejects 
the eclcctidsm of the times, for some of its features suggest the 
ancient Chinese land and grain deities and others suggest the 
Buddhist purgatory. Buddhism later broke up into numerous 
sects, one of which, the Ch’an or meditative school, clrew hovily 
from Taoist tenets and practices and probably represented the 
hnest flowering of Indian culture in Chinese 9 oi\. 

The earlier tolerance shown by the adherents of the two sects 
coward each other became hostility from the third century on* 
Shadowy evidence of this is a dispute in 247 at Nanking between 
the builders of a temple for the Sogdian Buddhist SSng>hui and 
the members of a nearby 'SU^l cult,” as a Buddhist historian 
of 519 called them. More convinting evidence is afforded by a 
second-century memonal and two third-century works, one Bud¬ 
dhist and one Taoist, which revealed a controversy that eventu¬ 
ally assumed menacing proportions. Popular belief held that 
after Lao-CzQ supposedly left China he went among the bar¬ 
barians in the west and became (he Buddha. One Buddhist, 
finally deciding to spike this legend, wrote TA4 Ruord of Cen¬ 
tral A si*, in which he maintained that Lao^zfi had cohie to 
Kashmir and paid homage to a statue of the Buddha. A Taoist 
who refused to accede to this assumption of priority rewrote this 
book about 300 under a different title, Th* Convsrsion of th* 
Barbariansi according to it, Lao-tzi^ went to India and there 
beame the teacher of Sakyamuni. The Buddhists answered this 
with the assertion that the Buddha preceded LaMzu by more 
than two centunes. And so this quarrel continued and ^dened, 

*A •e««etb'«<Qtur7 BoddbiM tndilioQ fisn cbe date of tbe 6r«t MruKfU 
ber«teeD tbea at AJ). ?>. but thia eta prebabljr be diaresarded. 
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finally becoming so fierce that Th4 Conversion was repeatedly 
proscribed, even as late as I2 Sj. Both groups presented the 
dispute pictorialiy to the people; scenes showing Lao-teu among 
the barbarians decorated the Taoist phalansteries and the walls 
of Buddhist temples. 

A fundamental difference between the two religions was their 
divergent attitude on sex. The Buddhists preached asceticism 
and banned marriage for thdr priests. The Taasts, however, 
believed that continence was contrary to human nature^had not 
the Yellow Emperor, Huang-d, had twelve hundred women 
in his harem and become immortal^ Both sexes were encouraged 
to live in common in the Taoist phalansteries, and certsun 
festivals were celebrated by bestial orgies, to the horror of the 
Buddhists and doubtless of many other outaders. When in thdr 
search for the secret of long life the Taoists realized chat some 
form of condnence must be praedeed, they promulgated a set of 
rules; the penalty for not observing them was the Joss of a year 
of life. But more than rules ^parently was reqtnred. The innate 
morality of the Chinese and the shocked complaints by people 
of other faiths as well as the imperial court forced discretion in 
these practices about the seventh century, but they were con- 
dnued suh rose until the twelfth. Discussion of them was 
dropped from the great ^eenth<cnrury edition of the Taoist 
canon by imperial proscripdon. 

No consideration of the Taoists is complete which excludes 
their activity in the field of science. The study of alchemy, the 
conversion of base metals into gold, not to create material wealth, 
but to find an elixir which would confer immortality, dates back 
at least to the second century before the Chrisdan era. Despite 
threats of public execution in 144 b.c., the alchemists continued 
(heir work. In the first half of the second century a.d. Wei Po- 
yang wrote a book describing the process of preparing the pill 
of immortality. This process so resembles that for the prepara* 
don of the philosopher’s stone in Sfeculum AUhemiae, ascribed 
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to Roger Bacon, that it has given rise to the su^idon that £u' 
ropean alchemy may have derived from the Chinese.** Alchemy 
furnished—perhaps by acddent—the steppingstone for impor¬ 
tant discoveries in m^dne and industry. Ac this dme, says a 
sixch<entury offidal chronicle, ^^eificadous redpes and marvelous 
formulae existed by choutsands and tens of thousands.”** Un¬ 
doubtedly there were grotesque and impracdcal features. It is 
only recently that the Oinese have understood the anatomy of 
the human body \ the offidal annals record only two dissections^ 
one in a.p. i 6 and the other in 1106—before the Europeans 
came. But they discovered many valuable herbs and experi¬ 
mented with sulphur, arsemc, mercurial substances, compounds 
of zinc, of lead, and of copper, and iron. Thdr sldll in “metal¬ 
lurgy, thdr brilliant dyestulfs and manifold pigments, their 
early knowledge of gunpowder and pyrotechnics, their asphyxiat¬ 
ing and anaeathetic compounds** all bear testimony to “a com- 
mondable pro^dency in many matters which pertain to practical 
chemistry.”** Laufer and others have pointed out the probable 
help of the alchemists in (he production of the fine glaze during 
the Han period and of the porcelain ware in the third century of 
our era. The first Mtdiu chat has come down to us was 

prepared by a Tadst who lived in the first part of the third cen¬ 
tury. In ad^don to listing the medicines in use at that time it 
gives instructions for making pills, powders, and poultices from 
drugs. 

The penetration of Buddhism, the growing systemadzation of 
Taoiscs beliefs and practices, and the deterioration of govern¬ 
mental authority at the end of the second century combined to 
dim the Luster of (he oSdal religion and Co make serious inroads 
upon it. The growing anarchy of the third century must have 

‘*Por tKe coQtKTtrtr. we tVe papen oC D4Ti« «ad Hopkini io hu, Pebni* 
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brought ^despread destruction of libraries, schools, and places 
of worship, and scant opportunity for men to be tr^ned in litera¬ 
ture, history, law, and ritual The civil examinations, the bade- 
bone of the G)nfudan system of correct government, partially 
collapsed} at least the prince of Wei (in modern Honan) or¬ 
dered them to be drawn up anew in 337-239. Examinations 
were held at one place and another sporadically, but they came 
under the control of those dose to power and many officials were 
chosen for other reasons than pasring an examination success 
fully. The temper of the times permitted no longing glances at 
the ps3t; it was opposed to manners and morals. As Shryock has 
written, ^‘A situation in which Chinese gendemen surrendered 
themselves to drink, did not mourn for thdr parents, took no 
thought of funerals, neglected etiquette, and went naked, indi¬ 
cates a collapse of the Chinese moral structure.’^ Confucianism, 
which depended on bookishness, a leisured class, setded times, 
and general prosperity, survived by some miracle. A member 
of the K’ung family, to which Confudus belonged, was honored 
by a marquisate in 321 } both the annals and local monuments 
give evidence that the master^ shrine, up till then sadly neg¬ 
lected, was repaired} the prince of Wd sacrificed at this shrine, 
and dormitories for students were ordered to be built. As 
Shryock” p<nnts out, however, only three figures were of suffi- 
dent importance to be included in the Confucian hall of fame 
during the four centuries foUotring 330 , as against eleven con¬ 
tributed by the Han in the preceding four centuries. 

Between 340 and 34.8 three items of the Confudan canon 
were carved on stone and set up at Loyang near those authorized 
sixty-five years earlier. Interestingly enough, these were the 
historical clasdcs^the Document of History and the Spring and 
Autumn Annalsi the Tso chuan was the only new item to be 

^ A ihiif 0 / Human Ahxliiin, p. tS. 

Orifin and DeiifUfmenl 0/ Ike $lalt Call of Canfuovi, pp. 
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Included. The characters of these canonical works were written 
in three classical forms; hence the twenty-eight fragments of the 
stones that have been recovered during the last half century are 
invaluable. Together with a few recent archeologial discoveries 
in the sands of central Asia, they preserve not only the texts then 
current (many alteradons and interpolations were made after 
248, particularly in the Htstory), but also the forma of writing, 
two of which were even then archmc. This attempt to preserve 
certain parts of the canon in stone is significant, for it points to 
the continuing strength of Confuoanism at the northern capital. 
Wang 5 u (195*256), a Wei scholiast and official, was at this 
time engaged in writing commentaries to several of the classics; 
he appears to have made new versions of TA# Ftmiiy Styinis of 
Contveiw and the Dotum^ of History by means of which he 
introduced theories of his own, attacking the dogmas of Later 
Han theolo^ans. He refused to accept their belief that Confu¬ 
cius was more than Sage«*an uncrowned King—and helped to 
re-establish him as great but human. Other writers of Wei were 
making studies of the Book of Filisl PUty and the Cotton of 
Ckonios. The chief center of learning of this time was Ching* 
chou (in modern Hupeh) where sorr^e three hundred Kholars 
are said to have been engaged in drawing up a revised edition 
of the Confudan canon. But in other places far away scholarship 
also survived. So Ching (239-303), a native of the remote 
western oasis of Tun-huang, a military leader and the finest 
calligrapher of his day, made a study of the five elements of 
nature outlined in the History. This has been lost, but facsimile 
specimens of his brush work that have been preserved still 
astonish admirers of this art.** 

H*ao {$5^-S4l> U md tv hive teta » uhlet beiKps S» 
Chiag'i bipdwridng which wm ikIcm tvta ihcc. “Rcioiae jp hii him, be 
locked ot It for 1 lone une ipd then rode cwif. A bupdred picei off be 
ecopfed. turned ba^ and renaiPed ga^iof at the tablet uodi be wae eir- 
baueted. Tbcn be aac op a bliohct tad eopdaoed to gisa. He tiepi at (be foot 
of it aod reraained tberc for three diyk" Bdwarda, CSiVrre Prtjt Liitrsfitr*, 
I, p. Sp. 
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The growing eclecticism of the period is shown by the interest 
in Lao^EU and the sayings attributed to himj the Analects also 
attracts interest. Wang Pi (22$-l49) made some of the most 
brilliant interpretations of these works that have survived, in 
spite of the fact that he lived only twenty'three years and was 
s^d to have been as interested in pleasure as in literature. He 
seems to have believed that the systems of Confucius and Laxh 
tzQ had a common baas, and though the latteris ideas harmo¬ 
nized with his own he conridered Confucius the Ideal man. He 
did not preach conservatism, but he did maintain that men must 
behave uprightly. Kuo Hsiang (d. 312), another independent 
thinker whose commentary on The ChuMi'izu is standard, in^ 
veighed against the institutions and morals of his day^ they were 
out of date and hence artificial. A group of courtiers and oSdala 
at Loyang who called themselves “The Seven Sages of the. 
Bamboo Grove” (a scenic spot nearby) extolled the virtues of 
Trine and inaction to their many followers. One of them, Hsi 
K’ang, who mairied into the imperial femily, and whom van 
Gulik characterizes as “an artist in the best and truest sense of 
the word,” left a poetical essay on the lutej another, Liu Ling, 
a military officer, wrote on the virtue of winej Maigouliw says 
of his essay: “It is absolute liberty, complete independence, the 
contempt for all the most fundamental laws of the world which 
wine brings to him.*”* The age was unsuited to the rigid moral- 
ism 0/ the Analects, but in harmony with the lighter touch of 
the belles-lettres, folk literature, and poetry that began to ap¬ 
pear.*’ 

^ Lt Kee-wx CMnth, p. Iix. 

^^The in(1u«nc« of oae or mo derelopmema Ib Ikerory history of ibe tune 
tbo( were closely allied to Covfud&BiecD hoe rettoioed to out owa day. lo 
aao, wbeo (h« Wei prince who jaherUed the power of his redoubtable father 
Ta'ao Ts*ao was about to inaugurate his rule over north Oilna, he ordered 
his ministers to compile an imperial survey which would aid him lo carviog 
out an empire a» great ae the Has, Although earlier ruicri, ouch as the First 
Emperor, had endeavored to encompaaa all the ecisting kaowledge them- 
selves, the ion of Ts’ao Ti'ao realized the’unpoasibitity of doing this himself. 
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None of the literature of t£te third century a,d. that has sur¬ 
vived shows concern over the peoetradon of Buddhism. Tliese 
authors may have expressed thdr feelings in conversations or 
possibly in fugitive writings heavy with irony and sarcasm. Un¬ 
doubtedly, however, the tradidonalists among them looked with 
scorn at the foreign cult’s “hedtant terminology, the confused 
mass of ita texts, its too dorid style, its over-subtle metaphyac, 
its nalVc legends, its incomprehentioo of the practical a^»ect of 
things, its ignorance of human ethics and the daily experience 
of life, its disdain for social conventions, the excesses of certain 
of its monks, the ostensibie ditinterestedness of others.’’'* One 
probably authentic evidence of their attitude is indicated in a 
spirited defense of Buddhism wntten about 197 by a youthful 
Chinese convert. This young man and his mother hid ded to 
Tongking from their home in what is now Wu<<hou in Kuangti 
to escape the troubles that were engulfing China. Returning 
home at the age of twenty-five, he married and devoted himself 


Thut tbt firw eefQF^cidiuai, oc ««cb ctme into 

esiwtKe; It hnl m«nf «gccei*«r» Ut bock uap«ml tpi priv<i« uw. Tb* 
Mrrer mad« for (b< Wtl prlMo lot( •ioct bef !*« bat ««• it>d w fua 
(0 oTir tiooa^oeo word*. 

Another ireporttat oroot occarred In elr •rhen tho tomb of 0 pHnet or 
Mmt other pereoo of roak who bad died Marir tix ceiKvrlca earlier wte 
opened. Over 100.009 bamboo fableta eorerod with wrldoa Mere dlaeovered. 
Pifcaea dftferccu wrorka and fragments of oaber wridnge were said lo have 
been found in tbe teenb, among them a enpr of tbe Caae* r/ C 4 aa/r 4 , (Ha 
St/n£M •f Hu. Sea •/ Hf 4 un. and tbe efidai efcronieic of the Mate of 
Uang or Wei tbt( ended In spp (be nace of CUn. and (he royal bovaea 
from legendary times o& This find wa» esiromolj important for thoK works 
obvioosly bad escaped (be greac boroing in aij a.C. and tbe tampering of 
eeboolmeo or comets. Tbe sebolars of (bat day began at oaca co eeopare 
the current (eats witb tbe original ^roaklr^ One rcauh o< (heir work was 
rfae coodnsioB (bat (be 7 re eSvas sboold be restored to tbe place It Had loet 
in the Hao; another, that tbe cbrooolofy of todeM evtPts followed by the 
ehroalele of Liang wae perhaps more reliable than any hitherto aceepted. 
An entirely noeapected remit wee tbe fact that the mrijag and eataloi^lQg 
of theee bamboo tableta led to a claadaeacjoa eyatru that has been need by 
CUnese librarians ever mbcc. 

^Aurooaaeeu. dt Tfrofe /rmefaur d'rerrfsir-erimf, XXII ;a7y 

(tpea). 
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to a comparative study of the officiii ethic, the budding Taoist 
cuk, and Buddhism, This converted him to the foreign faith and 
in defense of it he wrote I he treatise which has come down to 
us, Confucianism, of course, was not to be won over or even 
modified by any isolated rebuttal of its arguments. For many 
cencuncs it tried by every means to stem the overwhelming tide 
from peninsular and central Asia, but it wai not until the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries that, balRed and undermined, it 
made peace and established a new official faith. 

China's knowledge of the world and her contacts with forogn 
peoples in other than religious fields had steadily increased. We 
may recall the successve conquests of Tongidng in 214 and 
111 B.c. and in a.d. 42, and the many missions from the South 
Seas that bore tribute to Ch'ang*an, During the first six years of 
our era a Chinese mission was sent to the Indian Ocean and may 
have crossed it. In 2 20 the Han emperor received musicians and 
jugglers, natives of the Mediterranean Orient whom a Burmese 
prince had sentj in 132 the king of Java rendered tribute. In 
166 ‘^envoys” from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus reached the 
court by way of Tongking. Chinese Buddhist records tell of 
Sogdian bu&nessmen in Tongking at the turn of the century. 
In 226, the year when this area submitted to Wu, Ch’imlun, a 
merchant from the Roman Orient, arrived in Tongking and 
was sent by the local prefect to the prince of Wu at Nanking. 

It was natural, therefore, for this prince, whose state lay 
south and whose way to the north and west was barred by the 
houses of Wei and Shu, to expand his power in a southerly direc- 
bon. Such a policy was undertaken some time prior to 231, when 
the Chinese governor of Kuangtung and Nanking sent officers 
to subdue the areas to the south. As a result, according to the 
official chronicle, “the kings beyond the frontiers, of Fu*nan 
[southern Cambodia and Cochin-China], of lin'l [Champa], 
and of Pang'ming [north of Cambodia], each sent an embassy 
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to offer tribute.” Fifteen or twenty year« later this same prince 
dispatched two ambassadors on a reconnaissance misrion that 
took them over almost the entire Indian Ocean. Identification of 
all the “one hundred and several tens of countries” ^sted and 
reported on is still dji£cujt> but Ceylon and India must have 
been included, as well as western Asa. The fragments of thdr 
reports chat have come down to us contain many interesting 
items, perhaps the most outstanding being the revelation of 
regular trade routes, knowledge of the monsoons, a description 
of the great junks, and the extensive Hinduiaadon of wide areas 
throughout the South Seas. The chief ambassador, who may 
have come from Sogdiana in central Ada, reported that while he 
was in Cambodia the envoy of an Indian king presented four 
Scythian horses to the king of Fu>nan. The junks hdsced seven 
sails and could stay asea for weeks at a time i one contemporary 
report asserts that they carried over six hundred men and more 
than one thousand tons of merchandise. These figures may be 
exa gg erated i but the precise information about theK ships and 
the fact that envoys and Buddhist monks continued to travel on 
foreign oaft for some time show that the Chinese lagged behind 
their southern and western neighbors as a seafaring people. Only 
after the third century are there indications of their beginning 
to venture beyond sight of land with some regularity. 

In addition to learning about the peninsular and island coun* 
tries and peoples to the south and southwest, the Chinese were 
acquiring new knowledge of central Aaa, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Korea, and Japan. The northern court of Wa and its successor, 
the Tsln, maintained ofitdal relationships with I^ob>nor, Kucha, 
Khotan, and even Ferghana^ with the Haungmu of the Ordos 
and Alashan regions ^ and with the Hsien-^ of eastern Mon¬ 
golia. Chinese outposts were still located in southern Manchuria 
and northern Korea, and missons w er e exchanged with the 
queen of the Wo in Japan in 238 and 24O. One of the most re* 
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Habit accounts of the early Japanese is found in the records of 
the state of Wei kept by Ch’In Sfiou (133-497), although at 
least three older ones exist. 

AH of these acdvlcies called for geographers. So far as we 
know, there were no maps encompassing all these r^ons that 
were comparable to the map of Marin of Tyre («. no) cor¬ 
rected by Ptolemy (». 170) j by this time, however, there must 
have been maps of areas under Chinese control for the local 
ofSdaJs, maps showing the campaigns of the imperial armies, 
and possibly even some devised for the caravan trade. In 99 b.c. 
General Ling, for example, sent the emperor a chart that 
indicated the line of hU great march into Hun territory (thirty 
days north from western Kansu Into Mongoba) and showed 
mountains, watercourses, and the conbguration of places through 
which he passed. More interesting still is the deduction made by 
Herrmann^* that a Chinese guide, indicating the caravanserais 
of Chinese Turkestan and the length of stages between them, 
must have existed on which Marin based his distances. His fig¬ 
ures do not fit Greek stadia or parasangs, but they are exact 
when calculated in Chinese U. These early maps were undoubt¬ 
edly crude, but they paved the way for the more sticntific maps 
that appeared in the third century. 

The chief cartographer of the age was P’ei Hsiu (214-^71), 
minister of works in 267 under the first Tsin emperor. Dissatis¬ 
fied with all existing maps, both general and local, because of 
their lack of rectibnear diviaons, of correct orientation, and of 
completeness in showing mountains and rivers, he set down in 
the preface of his work (only the preface has sur^tived) ax rules 
for ma^makers, on which he based his map of China. If we may 
bebeve his own words, this map indicated “the mountains, seas, 
and watercourses, the highlands, lowlands, slopes and fens, also 
the nine ancient divisions and the present sixteen divisions, the 
boundaries and outlying districts of thrir provinces, states, prc- 

Dai Land der Seidi and Tiift in LieMu der Aniikt (Lcipsig, X 93 S). 
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fectures, and towns, together with the old names of the places 
where the ancient states made thor treaties or held their assem¬ 
blies, as well as the various routes by water and by land.’** 
Pd’s map was done in eighteen sections on a scale of 500 U 
(about 125 miles) to one inA. The most remarkable of his in¬ 
novations is his use of rectilinear subdivisions, or the grid system. 
This may, of course, date from an earlier period j but whether 
this is an independent invention of the Chinese is a moot point. 

The increasing knowledge of the great subtropical areas to 
the south of the Yangtze River** gave rise to an entirely new 
type of literature, works on botany. The first book in this field 
is Nan-fsn^ chu^ni (Flora of the Southern Regions) 

written by Hti Han (fi. 264-307), one*time governor of Kuang- 
tung. It groups plants into four claases-^herbs, forest trees, fruit 
trees, and bamboos^and treats a total of eighty species; it men¬ 
tions some two dozen other plants, and lists the plants that 
foreign countries sent to the Ttin court as presents. Although 
there are many unfortunate interpolations, this book is t rich 
mine of Information for historians of cultivated plants. 

One of the most beneficent results of the occupation of this 
southern area was the discovery of tea. Tea drinking may well 
have been common long before the third century, but no men¬ 
tion of tea occurs until this time. The earliest definite reference 
is in the biography of an ofRdal who was bom in Szechuan and 
died in 273: ^^They made a gift to him of leaves of tea to take 
the place of wine.”* This is the old story of a substitute displac¬ 
ing the original article in popularity. Tea did not achieve imme¬ 
diate favor, however; it was identified vrich the southern and 
central proi^nces for centuries. Of Wang Su (464—501), a native 

Traotlatjoa bf SoMaiU, U(IX:s 4 i ir*?). 

Other woriti oa (h:a ttjDoii t on rhiA (Reesrd of Siraoce TkiAjn) br 
Yiaa Pu {eod of mcoihI eenrary aj).). • aadve of Kutnicmtiib fCucat- 
<t»g ehi (Note* <w KuAnc<ho«i) bf Ko Hu) (C. 170*050) of Kiaosiu-^et( 
OpTy lo part wiib pltu*. 

^Pelliot, T* 4 vnt Poe, XX1 h)<* (Dccenber, tfit). 
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of Shantung who fled to the T’o>pa in northern Shansi, it is said: 
“He is noted for his love of koumiss, of which, he told the 
emperor, tea is only fit to be the slave.”® Tea did not come into 
general use in the north until some time during the eighth to 
tenth centuries, at about which time it reached Tibet -y a Buddhist 
monk made it popular in Japan after 3200 . The Mongols, now 
among the heaviest tea drinkers, apparently ignored it during 
thdr period of oaupation in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, as did all the medieval European travelers to Cathay—at 
least in their journals. The Arab traders were more alert, one 
of them describing tea and the way it was infused as early as 
851. The herb did not become ^^ely appreciated in Europe 
until the seventeenth century. 

Tea must be mentioned in any history of eastern Asia because 
of its widespread effects on the life and habits of Che Chinese and 
neighboring peoples. The tea plant apparently was never culti- 
vated on large plantations 5 rather, each household raised its own 
supply, producing a wide variety of leaves some of which were 
rare and very expensive. By 780 the author of the T^a Classic 
could write: ‘*The best quality leaves must have creases like the 
leathern boot of Tatar horsemen, curl like the dewlap of a 
mighty bullock, unfold like a mist rising out of a ra^ne, gleam 
like a lake touched by a zephyr, and be wet and soft like fine 
earth newly swept by ran.”** The porcelain industry owes a 
great debt to the Chinese delight in wine and food and ritual, 
and undoubtedly as great a debt to tea. It is not without signifi¬ 
cance that both this industry and the cultivation of tea began 
about the same time, that both center 10 much the same localities 
(Kiangsi and Chekiang), and that these are the areas in which 
a chosen few could afford both the finest leaves and the loveliest 
cups and covers. The first mention of Yfieh ware, which was 
made near Shao-hring in Chekiang and is prized by every collec- 

" Giles’ Bisgrepikieaf Di<ii«marf #222!. 

**Uken.if/; 4 hoi Tta. ^ j. 
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tof, occurs in the Tea Classic^ the author recommending that tea 
be drunk from these bowls of *^ce and jade . . . which impart 
a tint of green co the tea.** The Chinese have long recognized 
the therapeutic value of tea. Some claims may be exaggerated) 
but there is no doubt that a strong brew is efficacious when 
applied to bums, that its almost univeml use instead of un¬ 
boiled water has saved the people from countless intestinal 
diseases,* and that it has soothed the nerves of manbnd in eveiy 
imaginable circumstance. 

Other agniiicant additions to material culture in this period 
are the wheelbarrow and water mill, the use of which in grind' 
ing grain and irrigating fields freed Chinese farmers of an enor¬ 
mous burden. Although Chinese cake credit for the invention of 
trater^riven mills and wheela in the first century a.o. there is 
no reason, as Laufer pdnts out,* why they may not have derived 
from some region between China and the Roman emjMre, where 
(hey were known in the first century before the Christian era.* 

The wheelbarrow is another now umversa I contrivance whose 
past is little known. Its invention is astigned (rather dubiously, 
in the present writer^s opinion) to the warrior Chu-ko liang 
(i8i^J4)^ it did not appear in Europe until ten centuries 
later.* As someone has aid, it halved the number of laborers 
needed to haul small loads by substituting a wheel for the man 
at the front end of the hand-barrow. It is particularly useful in 
China on the narrow paths separating fields and it is used to 
carry ^gs and humans as well u ordinary freight. In a favoring 
wind it is helped along by sails in parts of China. 

Two older machines which underwent improvement in the 

*Cf. Swtre. Ckimttt Mrdut. pp. 

**Chinett PtHtrf •/ tkf Htn Ofntstj, pp. ss-sj. S«« sIm L. S. Ving, 
Harvard J»mr 94 i •/ Anttit IX:siS (1944). 

** See Blocb. «i enquitn du bmiUo i can," A»nd4t d^kiiUin 
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third century arc the drawloom and a crude sov^ng machine, 
both of which go back in origin to early Han times. The loom, 
which made possible the execution of complicated deagns in 
sUk, now had its treadles reduced from fifty or sixty to twelve, 
thus amplifying the operation. The sowing machine spread 
widely throughout farming areas from 26/ on.“ 

The Eastsrk Tsik and the Turkic—Hsiuwj-nu— 
Mongol Dynasties (317-420) 

Except for a few decades after its founding in 26$ to 280, the 
Tfin empire, as we said earlier, led a hazardous existence until 
420. Its troubles began at the turn of the century with an up> 
riang in the west which deprived it of the rich province of 
Szechuan from 302 to 347. Serious as this was, it was small com¬ 
pared with the losses in the north which for years had been 
swarming with various peoples of Turkic, Mongol, and Tun- 
gusc blood. None of their chiefs during the third century seems 
to have commanded sufiident support from the west to challenge 
the authority of the Chinese emperor at Loyang. On the con¬ 
trary, they fought furiously among themselves, and the Chinese 
rulers encouraged first one side and then another, striving in 
this way to keep them divided. This state of affairs might have 
lasted for a considerable period had not the court become cor¬ 
rupt, its reputed masters sunk into debauchery, the country 
afflicted by banditry, drought, floods, famine, and plague, and its 
armies grown weak in comparison with swift-striking mounted 
bowmen of the Hsiung-nu, Ch^iang (Tibetans), and T’o-pa. The 
envoys and even the chieft^ns (s/tan-yS) of the various hordes 
who were stationed in Loyang could not refrain from scheming 
to take advantage of such conditions. 

One of these chieftains as a boy had been a hostage at the 
court and had become thoroughly ao^uainted with the i^imcnts 

of, tit. pp. 11S, 155. 
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of Chinese government smd history, as well as mth the lo<aJ 
situation. In 304 he founded the Idngdom of Han in the T*ai- 
yiUn region of Shansi province, shrewdly laying claim to the 
glory of that great name by letting it become known that he 
was descended on his mother's ade from the earlier imperial 
house. After completely reconsdtudng the tribal organization of 
his people along standard Chinese lines, he four years later pro¬ 
claimed himself emperor at T'ai-yflan, backed by an army of 
hfty thousand. On his death in 310, his son continued this ambi¬ 
tious scheme, invading Loyang in 311 and Ch'ang-an in 31a, and 
dethroning and then executing the Chinese monarch Huu. 
Practically all of north China had now fallen into Hsiung*nu 
hands. The Htful glimmer of Chinese rtristance that flickered 
for a time was extinguished in 316 with the capture and subse¬ 
quent execution of Huai's successor. For the next two centuries 
and a half north China was lost to Che Chinese empire. Although 
it was ruled by a succession of dynasties of nomadic origin, it 
remained basically Chinese in agriculture, language, mores, and 
religion. Each house and each tribe chat shifted its base south of 
the Great Wall and stayed there for two or more generations 
tended to adopt Chinese ways-*-niBng as the Chinese ruled, 
modifying their own customs, adopting Chinese religious beliefs, 
and exchanging their polysyliabtc clan names for orthodox 
Chinese surnames. The great Chinese ocean ^^ted every river 
that ran into it.” 

One non-Chinese practice that became standard in China was 
(he adoption of Che costume worn by the mounted nomads. As 
early as 307 b.c. the mounted officers and soldiers of the Chinese 
prince of Chao were wearing clothes like those of the Hu so that 
they could better reast their fast-riding enemies. Court offidals 
and many of the other men, however, long mntinued to wear 
the loose upper garment, long skirt, and low shoes of a chariot* 
riding people. The belted tunic, trousers, and boots of a people 
born to the saddle did not become common until the fourth and 
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fifth centuries of otir era; their use was finnly established by 
T^ang times (seventh to ninth centuries). The aristocrats also 
adopted the large hats worn by the nomads j these were orna¬ 
mented in front with a gold or alver dcada and on either or 
both rides by tails of sable, and the whole was surmounted by 
two long pheasant feathers. The ancient Chinese knotted girdles 
were replaced by leather belts decorated with as many as thir¬ 
teen links or rings, or appliqu^ of bronze or iron, sometimes 
encrusted with gold, silver, or turquoise, and fastened with a 
metal buckle j various objeos were suspended from the links. 

The highly confusing pobtical picture of the period, as far as 
north China is concerned, may be summarized to some advan¬ 
tage as in the chart on page 85. 

Throughout the fifth century and the first half of the rixth 
(about 4O3 to 55a) the Avars, a Mongol people variously called 
Jou-jaa or Juan-juan, maintained a great empire that extended 
north of the Great Wall from the boundaries of Korea to Lake 
Balkash. The Tungus ruled in eastern and northern Manchuria f 
the Pu-yQ-hun in Kokonor. Unquestionably this was a great 
period for the Turkic, Hriung-nu, Mongol, and Tunguric peo¬ 
ples, and one during which they brought both the Chinese and 
the Roman empires to their knees at ^^rtuilly the same time. 
Eastern Aria had both earlier and later counterparts of Attila, 
chief of the Huns in eastern and central Europe. 

While these various peoples were fighting for supremacy 
north of the Yangtze, the Chinese empire of the eastern Trin, 
founded at Nanking by a priixce who escaped from Ch*ang*4n, 
maintained itself south of the great river at first weakly and 
then more strongly. At times it extended north almost Co the 
Yellow River and south as far as Tongking^ it penetrated 
Szechuan after 347. If its rulers had any real capacity for leader¬ 
ship, social conditions and court intrigues prevented it from ap¬ 
pearing. Eleven emperors occupied the throne during the fourth 
century) most of them died in their twenties or thirties. Thdr 
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subjects were increased by the Chinese refugees—Dr, Li Chi** 
estimates that there was a fivefold population increase from 280 
to 464—who fled from the Yellow River baan. According to 
one annalist: “During the Tan dynasty, from the time when 
Emperor Yuan moved to the left of the Yangtze River on ac¬ 
count of disturbances in the central domain, all those who volun¬ 
tarily fled to the south were called immigrants. They established 
districts and prefectures and called them by the place-names of 
their native iand. They scattered and moved about and did not 
setde at one place.’* 

The Tsin empre also continued the process, already weE 
established, of assimilating the non-Chinese people within its 
borders, encroaching on foreign territory and on previously un¬ 
cultivated tracts of land in the south and west, and exacting 
tribute from local chiefs. Negritos whom the Chinese historians 
called ‘^iack dwarfs” are reported in the mount^nous districts 
south of the Yangtzej after the third century of our era, how¬ 
ever, they are not mentioned. Some emigrated, but others re¬ 
maned and were assimilated by the dominant southern Mongo¬ 
loid stock, as witness the kinky hair and swarthy skin noticeable 
today among a few southern Chinese. The Th^ (T’ai), whose 
best-known representatives now occupy Thailand (Siam) is an¬ 
other people who became intermingled with the Chinese. 

A few people of the original Yellow River valley stock, con- 
sdous of these ethnic developments, tried to combat the infusion 
of foreign blood into their own families, and with true pride of 
race began to compile genealogies that traced their ancestry back 
to a mythical Yellow River emperor. The national bibliography 
in the history of the Sui dynasty (prepared about 629 to 636) 
records four such treatises, the longest one containing 690 chap¬ 
ters, that appeared during the third and fourth centuries 5 there 

^P9rmaii9M of Ihe CAUtff Ptefle, p. ajj. 

Traulatiob by Cbi Ch'ao-dog, Kef Boonomte Areat la Chintte History, 
p. i09> 
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were undoubtedly many others of which no record has sur^^ved. 
But thit effort to keep the stock pure was unavailing, for Chinese 
men who pioneer in new territory have never been averse to 
intermarriage. The custom of conculnnage, for ail that can be 
said against it, has insured the enrichment of the aristocratic lines 
with new blood of peasant, aboriginal, or foreign origin. 

This was another age quite unsuited to the o£dal religion. 
But Confudanism was not dead ■, at worst it was merely quiescent. 
Its classics stiU appealed to the intellectuals and to the quad' 
ruling class. In 409, for example, when the dghteen-year-old 
TVpa Ss(^ ascended his fsther^s throne at what is now Ta*t\ing, 
he commanded Ts^u Hao (381-450), a ridng young scholar 
who later became famous as the Tamst foe of Buddhism, to give 
him a course in Chinese literature. This course, which took three 
years, included the Han vocabulary and cxerdse book CM chm 
eMmg, the Claw 0/ Filial Piaty, the AnaUcu, the Odaf, the 
History^ the Sfrtng and Autumn Annals, the Book of Ritfs, and 
the CAangas. Such a list is revealing for it shows that even the 
rude northern court, where the military arts had a strong hold, 
conddered the distilled wisdom of the Chinese indents essenbal 
for the governing group. 

Buddhism and Tatdsm nevertheless increased their hold on 
the people and on Chinese and foreign rulers as well. In fact 
Buddhism really came into its own after 300 a.d. and more than 
ever put the Taoists on their mettle. One of the main figures 
responsible for its spread was Fo^*u«teng (d. 349 ), a learned 
and widely traveled missionary of Indian parentage [f] from 
central Asia who reached Loyang in 310 . Had the country been 
at peace he might have settled down, as others had before him, 
to a life of translation and religious education. Instead, seeing 
the breakdown of Chinese authority and the usurpation by un* 
lettered hordes of the regions round about, he attached himself 
to the house which was to found the Later Chao and for thirty' 
seven years shrewdly used *his connections and employed his 
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talents to found a church which would appeal to both his patrons 
and the masses. He persuaded the emperor (Shih Hu, r. 334- 
348) to issue an edict tolerating monasdcism, built many tem> 
plea with government support, and trained disdples, several of 
marked ability and influence. He also made for a dose associa¬ 
tion of monks in the life of the court. In time to come, when 
the Buddhism of the south, deagned for the cultured, blended 
with that of the north, we see, as Arthur Wright puts it, “the 
full maturity of Sinicized Buddhism.**** 

In the latter half of the fourth century Buddhist mistionaries 
were sent to Korea. (Paekchc, one of the three kingdoms into 
which Korea was then divided, officially adopted Chinese writ* 
ing in 374; from here all forms of Chinese thought and belief 
flowed into Japan in the course of the next century and a half.) 
Tao-an (314-383), one of Fo-t*u-tlng*8 disdples, was a priest 
of importance in both the Yangtze and Yellow River valleysj 
hecompled the flrst Buddhist catalogue (374) of which extracts 
of any tize have survived. He believed in evangelization, in 
spreading the story and teachings of Buddha to the people by 
sermons, debates with the learned, and pious submistion to toil 
and suffering. He sent his disdples in all directions ^ one went to 
the great prownce of Szechuan. Hui-yflan (334-416), his most 
important disciple, was formerly a Taoist who continued to use 
Taoist figures of speech after his conversion. He is credited with 
founding one of Buddhism’s most important sects, the Pure 
Land, Lotus, or Amidist school. Scholl have pointed out the 
many non-Indian influences in the teachings of this school, in¬ 
fluences both Nepalese and Iranian, which nevertheless were 
blended \rith Chinese thought to such a degree that this is the 
only sect that persists today among the common people. It was 
valuable because it taught reliance on ^th rather than on action; 
but in urging the constant invocation of the name of Amitabha 

**Hansard J 4 . of At, Studiet, (<94!). 
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With faith which it promisol would be rewarded by reUrth In 
the Pure Land or Western Heaven after death it gave exag¬ 
gerated emphaus to the effiocy of mere repetition. It retjuired 
insufficient moral effort of its followers, but the comfort it gave 
was beyond measure. 

Another great sect that appeared in this era was the Ch'an 
(Chinese for Phyina), the meditative or contemplative school 
chat appealed deeply to people of intellect and devotion. Its 
teachings certainly resemble certain passages in the Upanishads, 
but it coo was harmonized with the best in Taoism. This sect 
was probably founded by Chu Tao-ahing (ti. 397-434)) a 
Chinese who came under the inlucnce of Kumirajiva (344- 
413) during the latter's extraordinary career as mistionary at 
Ch'ang'Rn 401 on. This sect, as someone has said, taught 
that “(a) the only true reality is the Buddha nature in the heart 
of every man. (b) All that man needs to do is to turn his gate 
inward and see the Buddha in his heart. Prayer) ascetism, good 
works are vain, (c) The final viuon b an intution which comes 
in a moment} it cannot be caught or learned, teaching can only 
prepare the way for it.” This doctrine of sudden enlightenment 
chat Chu advocated exerted a profound influence at least until 
the twelfth century} some of the masters of the brush of Sung 
and even later times owed their inspiration to it and left im¬ 
mortal documents that attest its power. 

The fame of Kumirajiva was probably and justly due to his 
sldll as a translator. His father was an Indian, his mother a 
Kucha princess. He himself was dedicated to the church at the 
age of seven, and studied the Hinayina faith at Kashmir from 
35a to 354 and the Mahlyfina at Kashgar and Kucha after 354. 
In a city that already boasted ten thousand monks he was famous 
early in life} he was well traveled, and well taught in languages, 
**che four Vedas, the five sciences, the heretical /hastrts, and 
astronomy.” It must be acknowledged, however, that he hon- 
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or€d his chuith^s interdiction against sexual indulgence in the 
breach rather than in the observance." In 382 or 3S3 he was 
taken captive by a maraue^ng expedition in central Asia led by 
LU Kuang, the military commander who later became emperor 
of the Later Liang, and was taken first to Ljang<hou in Kansu 
and thence to Ch^ang-an. His knowledge of the essential lan¬ 
guages enabled him lo make mere competent translations than 
his predecessorsj as a result, working with a large corps of as¬ 
sistants, he translated ninety-eight works (in 421 or 425 rolls), 
of which fifty-two (in 302 fascicles) have survived in the cur¬ 
rent TfifiiAkAy or Buddhist canon. That Kumlrajiva recognized 
the difficulty, if not the imposaKlity, of his task is evident from 
the statement ascribed to him: ‘translating Sanskrit into Chi¬ 
nese is like feeding a man with rice chewed by another ^ it is not 
merely tasteless, it is nauseating as well.’^ Nevertheless, one 
reason for Buddhism’s appeal from this time on to certain 
scholars in China is the beauty of his transladons and those of 
some of his successors. 


Another translator of note, but one more famous for his 
record of his travels in Asia, was Fa-haen, who came from the 
northern province of Shana. After his ordination into the church 
he decided to make a thorough study of Buddhism. Finding 
materials incomplete, he set out for the holy places with sever^ 
ethers 1:1399, determined to obtain all the scriptures in Sanskrit. 
The pilgrims traveled through central Asia via Tun-huang, 
Karashar, Khotan, and Gandhara, and arrived at M^dha in 
405, after a total of 239 days actually on the march. Fa-hsien’s 
itinerary in India included every region except the Deccan. He 
settled down at Pataliputra for three years, collecting and copy¬ 
ing the sacred texts of various schools. In 411 he returned by 
sea (in a foreign boat) via Ceylon and Java, landing on the 


**S. XiW. Joitrnai It :3s7 

»*Tr»o9latiw> ^ T K. Cbaan, T\rn Hi\a Monthly. VII: 5, 45* (Dtwm- 
ber, 1938 ). 
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Shantung coast because his boat was earned hundreds of miles 
off its course by a (errific storm; according to one account, he 
spent 330 days on Che water. Somehow he was able to reach 
Ch'ang'an in 414 with his books and relics more or less intact, 
and there and in Nanbng in 416 he worked at the laborious 
task of translation and of outlining his memMrs. This memora* 
ble travelogue,** which desoibed vividly the places he visited, 
the hardships be endured, and the legends he heard, was Che 
forerunner of ocher Chinese hooks about India which are in¬ 
valuable for their precise information. It is a curious fact chat 
the people of India, known for thdr la^ of interest in exact 
historic date, failed to tran&cnit this quality to the Chinese to 
whom they carried the evangel of Buddha; the Taoists, on the 
other hand, nourished on an indigenous futh and culture, were 

? uninterested in history as the Indians. 

One field in which the Buddhists seem Co have been Increas¬ 
ingly active at this time was medicine. This may have been due 
to the growing rift between themselves ar»d the Taoists, some of 
whom were discovering, in their search for the elixir of immor¬ 
tality, many things that were useful for the Chinese pharma¬ 
copoeia. Or perhaps the Buddhists found that an ability to heal 
the sek was an important accomplishment for monks, for many 
of even the well-educated people with whom they worked were 
extremely credulous. Or medical work may have been an in¬ 
separable part of Buddhist misaonary labors. As early u the 
second century An Shih-kao is said to have translated a Bud¬ 
dhist text that dealt with 404 maladies. A century later an Indo- 
Scythian missionary named Dharmaraksa listed the medicines 
and formulas helpful in disease of the eye, ear, and foot, in 
demoniacal possesaon, etc; he is also responsible for a short 
sutra on hot baths, which he maintained cured ills due to wind, 
humidity, cold, and warm rir. About 300 a certrin Jjvaka is re- 

iraniladQBt iMo Frenck aod Eftclith by Best, Cllef, and 

L«ue. 
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ported to have effected a number of miraculous cures, among 
them one on a court offidai whose legs were twisted by paralyas. 
His most famous suacssor in the fourth century was a Kuchan 
priest who served at Loyang from 31O to 3495 he halted an epi¬ 
demic and did other miraculous deeds that endeared him to the 
later Chao princes. One of his disdples, an Indian, even had 
women patients. YQ Fa-k*ai, another Buddhist, probably Chi¬ 
nese, became famous for favoring such Chinese methods of prog- 
nods as acupuncture and examination of the pulse. His reputa¬ 
tion was so great that the Tan emperor called him £0 Nanking 
in 361 for consultation. Yii diagnosed his disease as incurable 
and, in accordance with the law of India as of andent Greece, 
refused to treat him. A scholar of that period declared that YB 
had done much to spread Buddhism by exerddng hjs talents as 
a phyadan." 

The TaoisCs were no less active than the Buddhists during 
this period. They penetrated the houses of the mighty, both 
north and south, realizing full well the pobtical advantages of 
these connections^ thdr continued search for the elixir of life 
and for a process of transmuting base metals into gold aroused 
the interest of both Chinese and barbarian rulers. But more in¬ 
teresting perhaps is the effect of Taoism on various fields of 
culture, particularly bterature. One of the Taoists, Ko Hung 
(^ 93 " 3 ^ 3 )j wrote an important book on the nature-philos¬ 
ophy of ids time. "Pao YGan-ming (or T’ao ChHen, 37^/6-427), 
bke many other men of the lettered class, present^ an offidai 
and moral front that was Confudan but he followed Taoist 
precepts in his personal and spiritual life. The descendant of a 
long line of officials, he was bom near Poyang Lake in modern 
Kianga province. After serving as magistrate for a short time 
under the Tsin dynasty he retired to his home to enjoy the 
world of nature—the birds, domestic animals, and cultivated 
plants—which he loved so well and to devote himself to writing. 

•Cf. Hohofirin. fate. 3. p. 244. 
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He held the old-h&hioned Chinese ^rtues in deep respect, snd 
he maintained that the ^imera with whom he worked be¬ 
tween lon^ periods with hU beloved books made the most satis¬ 
factory neighbors and companions. Conddered the greatest poet 
of his age, he also wrote short stories, a f^ly novel genre at 
that dme. His ^^Peach Flower Paradise” is in reality a satire in 
which he depicted his dejection over the conditions of his time. 
It describes the utopian eidstence in an ideal world created by a 
group of families who had fled political exploitation and 
military upheaval. 

An earlier nature lover of this period who was also Taoist in 
spirit was Wang Hsi-chih ( 3 ^ 1 - 379 ), China's greatest callig¬ 
rapher as well as a distinguished officer and scholsr. His script, 
specimens of which are worth a fortune today, has been de¬ 
scribed as being as 

light as ilotcing clouds 
vigorous as a itartled dragon.** 

For us, brought up in an age of type, the art of calligraphy is 
strange i but it would not have been strange to European monks 
before Gutenberg's time, nor to the Moslems until very recently. 
They would have appreciated this corusating passage written 
by Sun Kuo-t’ing who lived during the *Pang dynasty: 

I breathed and lived in thb wondrous art for more than two 
decades, ever with hopes of improving my hand by ceaseleo practice, 
albeit not to the extent of excelling that master of masters, Wang 
Hsi-chih. Of the wonders of tka-fs [art of writing], 1 have sen 
many and many a one. Here, s drop of crystal dew hangs its ear on 
the tip of a nWdle; there, the rumbling of thunder hails down a 
shower of atones. I have seen Bocks of queen^wans floating on their 
stately wings, or a frantic stampede rushing off at terrific speed. 
Sometimes in the lines a flaming phoenix dances a lordly dance, or a 
sinuous serpent wriggles with speckled fright. And I have seen sunken 
peals plunging headlong down the predpices, or a person dicing on 
a dry vine whQe the whole silent valley yawns below. Some strokes 
*'&les, DirtUMarj, No. sr74. 
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seem as heavy as the falling banks of clouds, others as Hghe as the 
wings of a ci^a. A little c^duciing and a founuin bubbles forth, a 
little halting and a mountain settles down in peace. Tenderly, a new 
moon beams on iSe horizon; or, as the style becomes solemn, a river 
of Stars, luminous and large, descends down the solitary expanse of 
night. All these seem as wonderful as Nature herself and almost be* 
yond the power of man, though they all the more glorify the union 
between ingertuity and artistry, and redect (he delight of the artist 
when his hand moves at his heart’s desire. The brush never touches 
the paper but with a purpose—the miens and tones of the strokes and 
the dors all lying in wait, as it were, at the command of the tip of the 
brush-** 

Wang Ha-chih was taught the art by Shuo (272-349), a 
lady who was the successor of several outstanding calligraphera 
of the second and third centuries. Although trained along clas- 
acal lines—Wei Shuo denounced “modern” art—Wang broke 
vdeh the past and he and his son^ Wang Haien*chih (344-388), 
set the fashion that has lasted a millennium and a half. 

Master of an associated art—that of punting, for both are 
done with the brush—was Ku K*ai<hih («. 344—ce. 406), who 
also served as a government oflwial for almost forty years but 
was a Taoist at heart- His great roll, now in the British Mu* 
seum, is called “Admonitions of the Instructress of the Palace,” 
and represents nine of what may originally have been twelve 
scenes of court life; it may be a Tang copy. Laurence Binyon of 
the Museum, who gave it close study over a long period, speaks 
of its “raarvcllous subtlety and distinction” and of the “consum¬ 
mate grace and e)^res^veness of the tall and slender figures, 
and the air of a mature and fine civili2ation which they seem 
to breathe. Far from being primitive,” he adds, *'the figure 
drawing seems to belong to the close of a tradition rather than 
its beginnings and we may conjecture behind it the ruder, mas¬ 
culine style of Han gradually subtiDzed and transformed in the 
direction of elegance and charm.*”* This painting, $0 famous for 

’’TraAsTaiioa by Sun Ta*yu, T'ifn Hua la, x94-i9j (September, 

*M 5 )> 

" Entfdafaedit BritantUa, 14th ed., vib Chipew paiivtiog. 
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Its 6gurc$, is truly pnmitive in the depiction of the landscape. 
Not until several centuries later did landscape paindng come 
into its own, as is shown by the paintiAgs recently discovered 
in Korea, south Manchuna, and elsewhere. A remarkable fea* 
ture of this roil is the fact that it reveals none of the Indian irh 
fluence that was already becoming evident in the sculpture and 
painting of central Asia and that soon overwhelmed north 
China. 

Although the region governed by the Tsin was culturally not 
at a low ebb, such artists as these three could not have flotirished 
in the north, hostile and embittered as it was during the fourth 
century. The fertile valley formed by the Yangtze delta, with 
its pleasant climate, its semi<troplcal vegetation, and its hills 
and lakes, enabled an easier life than was possible in the north. 
Part of the secret of the valley’s habitability is the fact that it 
was artificially developed. Irrigafion was introduced at least as 
early as the fifth century ax. and was continued by the later 
settlers. Two great reservoirs were built and a lake was deep* 
ened near modem Chinkiang in Kiangsu in a.d. 321, and a little 
later the Yangtae was conrtected with another fertile valley, the 
Huai, by two canals. Such conditions made the Yangtae valley 
the home of scholarship and the arts within a few centuries, 
where the Chinese of substance and learning—like the forty'two 
friends of Wang Ha*chih who joirted him on s perfect spring 
morning in 353 to celebrate by a river near Shao*hsing—could 
rejoice in heaven's bounteous ^fts. 

Par CO the west, in the bn^om of Ch’eng or Shu (modern 
Szechuan) which in 347 yielded to the brilliant Trin com* 
mandcr, Huan Wen ( 3 ii- 373 ), a new type of record—local 
histories or gazetteers-^was evolving which was to be inval* 
uable to modern historians. The earliest example, only twelve 
chapters long, describes the r^on that is today incorporated m 
southern Shensi and northern Szechuan, and touches on such 
interesting subjects as the building of the capital (Ch’eng*tu) 
in 310, the Uograpbies of famous local people, native customs, 
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monuments of note, both wild and domestic animaJs, birds and 
fish, and such commodities as copper, iron, salt, honey, drugs, 
fruits, grain, bamboo, fine cloth, tea, face powder, and the like, 
A later record, dated about 7^0, was recovered in manuscript 
by Pclliot from the walicd-in library of an andent Buddhist 
sanctuary at Tun-huang. It covers the area around the frontier 
district of Tun-huang at the western terminus of the Great Wall 
and includes water control, dikes, post lUtions, schools and 
temples, marvels, and even the popular songs of the year 6S9. 
For centuries one after another of these local records were com¬ 
piled, sometimes as a labor of love by a retired scholar of the 
district, sometimes by official order to provide all the necessary 
information about the local governments in which there was a 
succestion of men from outadc. For over ten centuries outsiders 
regarded these gazetteers lightly j only during the last three 
has thrir importance begun to be fully recognized- Not until 
all of them have been studied and reported on in detail ^1 the 
history of China in all its phases—political, social, economic, 
yographial, and cultural—be adequately told. More than 6500 
of them, covering provinces, prefectures, and districts, are now 
known, one of the largest collections bring in the United States 
at the Library of Congress. 

New additions to the material culture of this period are of 
some importance. Although dice may have been known in China 
before the Tsin,** they are first mentioned in a translation of a 
sutra made under Kumarajlva’s direction In 406. Early in the 
seventh century the national bibliography listed a standard book 
on diet gaming in India, where It was known from antiquity^ 
and eighth-century dice, dice boxes, and gaming secs are pre¬ 
served in Japan. The sedan chairs that until recently were a 
familiar conveyance in many parts of China are first recorded 

••Cf, H. H. Dutn, Tht History e/ ikt Ffraier Han Dynasty, t: *9*^ and 
A. WaUy, io hnlUun 9/ iht Hamm oj Far Eastern Antiguiliei, V;t 4 a 
(( 933 )* 
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in the ^ographies of the great callign4>her Wang H$[<hih and 
of Fo-t’u-c^g. By chat time they were used aa a mark of privi* 
lege, although, as Arthur Huminel suggests, they may have 
been firsC employed to carry the old and the sick. 

Of hr greacer importance than dia and sedan chairs is the 
fact that coal began to be used during this period. Some scholars 
believe chat coal was used lo smelc iron in the last centuries of 
the Chou kingdom or in the early Han when what is apparently 
coke is mentioned^ but no definite reference antedating the 
fourth century a.d. has come co light.” Its use spread, and by 
the chirceenth century Marco Polo astonished his friends and 
readers by describing ”large blade stones which are dug from 
the mountains as veins, which bum and make fiames like 1^ 
and consume away like charcoal. . . . And you may know that 
these stones are so good that nothing else is burnt through all 
the province of Catai [north China] as far as posrible, chough 
it is true that they have wood enough, that is logs.”** Perhaps 
unconsciously, the use of coal made for an enormous saving of 
timber in Chinas this was not true of Europe until ten or more 
centuries later. The Chinese may have discovered this fuel at 
such an early date beause of the dose assodation of coal and 
iron ore in such long-settled places as Shansi province and the 
surface outcroppings near well-traveled highways ^ but the 
fcardty of timber throughout the loess belt in China made a 
substitute imperative. 

The Wbi in North China, and the Suno, Ck’i, Lianc, 
AND CH*ftN Dynasties in the South ( 4 St>- 5 S 9 ) 

During the centiuy and a half after the o^llapse of the eastern 
Tsin in south China in 420 and the overthrow of the last com* 

T. T. Read, ‘The EarlieM lodvMrial Uw of Coal” TraHjarlitns of thf 
S^eitlf, XZ:ic^tSO {i9$f-i94o). So« pirticularlj a letter written 
by La YQa m bU brother La Cbl. both of whore were eiecured in AJk joj. 

** TrtMlatieo by Moale aad Petltoe, Morn P»/o, I, p. aey. 
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pftting houses in north China by the Wei in 439, the country 
continued to be divided into virtually two parts. Tlie south was 
ruled by the Chinese, the north by the Turks. To the northwest 
beyond the Gr^t Wall were the Avars; on the western border 
were the T\i*yU*huni on the northeast, beyond the Liao River, 
were the three Korean kingdoms of Kogoryo, Paekche, and 
Silla; and on the south lay Annam, which remained part of the 
empire except for a short period of independence in 541 to 547. 
Ai^ough south China seems to have been quite unstable politi* 
caJly—the (Liu) Song (420-479), the ChU (479-502), the 
Liang (502-557) and the Ch’en (557-589) dynasties followed 
each other in quick succession at Nanking—the admlnUtradon 
held to the same pattern throughout this period and the social 
and cultural patterns were apparently not seriously disturbed. 

The ruling houses in the Yellow River valley in the north 
were mostly non-Chinese. After 535, when the Wei split into 
two sections, the east and west, they were succeeded by the 
Northern Ch’i (550-577), the Northern Chou (557-581), and 
the Later Liang (555-587). But these people were essentially 
Chinese and Chinese civilixation continued to flourish ^thout 
marked changes. The Wei, under thdr clan name T*o*pa, had 
drifted Into Shan» as early as the second century a.d. and hence 
were familiar wth things Chinese. Far from impoang a foreign 
language or manners on the nadves, they deliberately cultivated 
Chinese names, customs, dress, arfd institutions, except in mili¬ 
tary matters. There is no trace of their written language, al¬ 
though a number of early written documents from one or an¬ 
other of their seals of residence have survived. (Louis Barin 
has recently examined the 160 Po-pa words written with 
Chinese characters found in the Wei records, and considers chat 
although they are preponderantly pre-Turkic a substantial num¬ 
ber are pre-Mongol, two are pre-Tungusic, and one is basically 
Indo-Iranian. The first Turkic and Mongol texts known date, 
respectively, from the seventh to eighth centuries and the thir- 
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teenth.)" Thdr own rule and that of their successors seems to 
have been gener&Jly padficj thor enemy Tardu, the supreme 
khan of the Turks, spoke of them io a message to Maurice, 
emperor of the Romans, as follows: “The nation practices idola¬ 
try, but they have just laws, and their life is full of temperate 
wisdom.” 

There is no doubt that, however much they encouraged Chi' 
nese modes of life, the 'Po-pa were as aggressive and as resolute 
in war as any of their nomadic neighbors. Thdr success in clear- 
ing north China of all rivals was in itself a great achievement, 
but they went much further when in 402 they cro s sed the Go^ 
in a drive against the new menace on their frontiers, the Avars. 
Counterattacks followed but were successfully repulsed. Another 
Wei monarch, T’O'pa Tao (b. 40$; r. 424-452) crossed the 
GoU to strike deep into enemy territory in 425, and again in 
429, 443, and 449. To defend his northern border against re- 
uliatory attacks the Great Wall was repaired (423-440) and 
a protective loop was built north of modem Kalgtn. In 445 and 
448 his troops penetrated central Asia as far aa Kucha. Here 
were generalship and cavalry action at chdr best. Such deeds 
and similar ones on the part of his immediate successors so im¬ 
pressed their neighbors in centr^ Asia that for several decades 
after the fall of the Wei dynasty north China was known to 
Turks, Arabe, and Byzantines by some form of the name T^o-pa. 

The importance of cavalry detachments that' could ride hard 
and strike swiftly had long been recognized by the Chinese as 
well as Che nomads. As far back as the tifth and fourth centuries 
B.c. the chariot-riding Chinese nobles found themselves at the 
mercy of the mount^ bowmen of the northwest. Speedy cav¬ 
alry Uivts accounted in part for the success of the Ch’in. Wu-ti, 
the Han emperor, paid spedal attention to hone breeding and 
was thus able to defeat the frontier peoples of his time. In the 
fourth century a.d. the Chinese rulers lost the fertile grafting 

Tsunp 
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grounds that Wu-ti had developed and without which they 
could not hope to defeat their cncmice, for the climate and 
fodder south of the YankUe were unfit for horses raised on the 
steppe. All they could do was to defend the great river at all 
costs, for the terrain to the south of it was not suited to cavalry 
action. This they did successfully in December, 383, when two 
of their generals, Hsieh Shih and Hdeh Hsiian, repelled the 
early Chin northern army led by Fu Jung on the banb of the 
F« In modem Anhui. 

How much horseflesh the government required during the 
fifth and sixth centuries is difficult to determine. Dr. T. C. Lin, 
who has studied this problem, estimates that the T^O'pa needed 
two million head which were pastured in the Ordos region. 
After 439 they probably also used the Kansu feeding grounds 
which were famous even before Emperor Wu*s time. The latter 
groimds were used again in the seventh century when the T^aiig 
establfthed eight centers to handle three hundred thousand 
horses. A thousand later years, during the rdgn of a Manchu 
monarch, (1662-1722), Jchol and Chahar were sec apart for 
this purpose. Feedii^ was a tremendous problem and many 
people were driven awav from th«r land so that the horses 
could have sufficient pasturage. The Chinese realized that each 
horse required, on the average, about fifty mu (some seven 
acres) of grazing land. 

The harness used during this period differed in only one 
respect from its earlier counterpart in Chin and Han times, 
which had included bit, bridle, and saddle, but no stirrups, at 
least as far as can be determined.** This extremely useful ad¬ 
junct to the mounted soldier shooting a crossbow at full gallop 
is first mentioned in Chinese literature in the tnography of an 
officer who was born in Honan and flourished in 477. No auchen- 

**Slirnjp 9 tn*j bare b«en kevown 10 tbe Scytht before ibe Cheistiab «rs. 
Ar<odt givM iw> date; aee SnfOiic Sepifiitripaalit ]X:mS>3oS 

<J 9 ] 4 ): Grouss«t, L'Emfirt d*i tteppfi. p. n. t. 
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Qcaced stirrup or repre sen tation thereof dating before that year 
has been found in eastern Atia^ although after 52^ there are 
several, both Chinese and Korean. We may therefore conclude 
that certunly by (he 6fth century, and possibly even earlier, the 
Chinese and Koreans had learned the use of the stirrup from 
the Hsiung*nu. In like manner ac a somewhat later date the 
nomads of the steppe (possibly the Avart^) passed it on to the 
peoples living along the Danube and in the Balkan peninsula. 
The stirrup enabled the Chinese better to combat their tradi¬ 
tional foe, for people of a village culture like China’s and 
Korea’s are not naturally good horsemen. 

The T’o*pa failed to maintain their military supremacy after 
the hfth century. Shifting (heir seat of restdence from the moun¬ 
tainous block of northern ^ansi to the Lo valley (modern 
Honan) in 494, they made thdr last great—and unsuccessful— 
effort to conq(wr south China in the ^ring of 507. Their dy¬ 
nasty came to an end soon after 534, when they were divided 
into TWO houses, an east and a west. Their great fees, the Avars, 
were weakening at the same time. Subdu^ irt 551 by a group 
of their own serfs, a number of the Avan apparently pushed on 
across the Urals around 558 and reached the Danube some seven 
years later^ others went to China where they were absorbed by 
the northern Ch’i. 

These former serfs, whose specialty had been work at the 
forge, were known to the Chinese 1$ iSj-chOeh, and to the Avars 
as TUrkflt (the plural form of TQrk), i.e., Turks^ this b the 
first time in history that this name appears. For the next fifteen 
years they were engaged in building an empire patterned on 
that of the Avars. It stretched across all northern Atia, includ¬ 
ing Mongolia, part of Chinese Turkestan, Rusaan Turkestan, 
and northern Afghanistan, and exchanged ambassadors mth 
Byzantium, Perda, and China. Its very aze brought about its 
downfall in 582, when it was divided into two parts. Of these, 
the eastern Turks remained in power for a longer period (until 
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745), thftr domain extending from the Manchurian border to 
Hami and touching China at the Great Wall. From their base 
on the Orlchon River they often dealt with the Son of Heaven 
on terms of embarrassing eqtJRlity, a fact that helps to expl^n 
why, of ail the literatures in the world, that of China contains 
the fullest records of the early Turks. 

Political unrest was augmented by social unrest in the years 
420 to 589. The principal cause of this discord concerned land 
and taxation. Natural catastrophes or political disruption often 
forced the small but wealthy and powerful landowners to sell 
their holdings to the rich and strong at a low price. To escape 
the inevitable taxation, the latter commonly put their land un< 
der the protection of a Buddhist temple or a Taoist phalansterv, 
or arranged to have a member of their family enter the church. 
In despair, some of those stripped of their holdings entered re¬ 
ligious establishments to escape military service or forced labor. 
Wei Shou (50^572), the sympathetic historian who reported 
in about S 54 on the current atuation in the north, wrotej “After 
520-525 the empire suffered much anaety, and the services de¬ 
manded of the people became increasingly oppresave. There¬ 
upon they everywhere entered religion pretending a love for 
the sramanas, but in reality avending assignment for military 
service. Abuses and excesses attained a peak unequaled ance the 
introduction of Buddhism into China. Calculated in round num¬ 
bers, the monks and nuns were estimated at a total of two mil¬ 
lion^ and their monasteries thirty thousand-odd. The disorders 
have not abated even down to this time, and, accordingly, the 
wise heave aghs of regret.’^* 

Despite all checks—such as sharp conflicts with the Taoists, 
particularly in the north in 438 to 446, and with Confudan 
scholars, particularly in the northwest in 574, Buddhism flour- 


(rioslaiioa« bf )am«B R. Ware, Teunf XXX:iy9~i79 
aad Arrbuc W. Humme), Report of the Lihrarioa pf Confregt, 
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ishedj this period has even been called its golden age. Various 
sects to suit nearly every need developed apace ^ Chinese women, 
permitted to enter the chuiub after 357, took orders in increas' 
ing numbers} and sutras and other parts of the canon were 
translated and retranslated with 'Po<pa Hung, son of 

the northern emperor To-pa Chtln (r. 452-466), abdicated in 
471 to devote himself to reading books on the mystery of 
Btxddhism, and each successive dynasty in the south played into 
the hands of the church, in ^te of a few sharp protests from 
powerful offidais. Loyang, the Wd apcaj, is said Co have shel¬ 
tered three thousand foreign monks between 500 and 515. 
Under the Uu Sung rulers thousands of pagodas, Buddhist 
temples, and statues are reported to have been erected^ Buddhist 
priests became well-nigh supreme in government coundls under 
the southern Ch’i^ although a Tadtt in his youth, the hrst 
Liang emperor (Wu, 502--549), became the promoter and pro- 
Cector of Buddhism to such an extent that he has been called 
the Chinese Asoka^ and under the Ch’6n seven hundred Bud* 
dhist monuments chat bad been damaged during a rebellion in 
547 were rebuilt, and two em p er ors and one heir apparent took 
the vows of priesthood. 

Of all the features of tlus great religious invarion and its 
active acceptance by the Chinese, the artistic is today the most 
revealing. No paintings of consequence have survived except a 
few provincial Buddhist murals from the grottoes at Tun*huang, 
although there is sufficient contemporary Chinese evidence to 
suggest that painting did not lag behind sculpture. Mute evi¬ 
dence of the artistic ardor still remuns in Shansi, Hopei, Shan¬ 
tung, Honan, Shenri, and Kansu j and there is scarcely a general 
cultural museum of importance anywhere in the world that does 
not contain some lovely object from one of these sites. The 
northern emperor T’o-pa ChfSat and his successors promoted 
sculpture and architecture so effectively that some of these works 
still survive in s^te of man and the elements. During the period 
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from 414 to 5^0 the 'Po-pa cut grottoes in the limestone caves 
near the hrst Wei capital near modem Ta-t’ung in Shansi, 
decorating them with statues and other ornaments carved out of 
the living rock. Other grottoes were cut by the T*o-pa and under 
later dynasHes in a number of other places, notably at Tlen- 
lung hill in Shana, at Ii<h’§ng in Shantung, at Lung'men near 
Loyang, and at Tun*huang. The carvings in these chapels are 
not alike, although there are comparable themes as in the 
Christ an art of the churches of medieval Europe. Progressive 
modifications and many outside influences, especially from 
Taxila, Peshawar, Mathura, and other western Asiatic centers, 
are naturally quite e^dentj it is possible that some of the ard' 
sans employed were brought in from outade of Qiina.** But in 
spite of all the alien inilaences^lndian, Iranian, central Aaatic, 
and even fdnt traces of Iberian and Greek—the most massive 
contributions to architecture and sculpture were Chinese j as the 
French writer Renf Grousset has put it, the chapels near Ta- 
thing and Loyang are the equivalent of the French Chartres 
and Reims. The great foreign cult was becoming increaangly 
Chinese. 

Mude, particularly psalmody, had its part in chapel and 
monastery. The primitive Buddhist chants in India were accom¬ 
panied by stringed and wind instruments, but in China as a 
rule there was only vocal mutic, as is true today for the most 
part. That instruments did figure to some extent is evident from 
the small orchestras depicted on stone and other surfaces from 
the sixth century on. The foUomng instruments are shown: a 
or psaltery j a or reed mouth organ j a four- and 

five-stringed or balloon guitarj a jo-w, or clarinet j and a 
vertical flute, haip, cymbals, gongs, whistle pipes, clappers, and 
drums. The clarinet and harp were apparently importations 

**T)ic n't! jku wlU « io 439. when lh« Tun-hu«nE couoir7 cane 
uo<j«r (be T'o-pj, 39,00c fimlUee were moved bodl^ (o the capital «( 
Ta-roog; "at this tiioe (be roonts and .Boddhisi parapheraalla all came 
east." (Ware, T'»unf Poo XXX:xss [1933].) 
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from western Afta ^ even the nunes are probably transliterations 
of the Per^an: io-fUf from or santa (the darinec); and 

from Unk (the harp). After a few brief centuries of 
popubricy the Utter was forgocten.** 

The early missionaries soon discovered that it was no easi* 
matter to adapt their hymns to the Chinese tongue j no one 
could even recite monosyllaUc Chinese with the intonations 
used in polysyllabic Sanskrit. To a la^ extent a new idiom was 
needed, and both native and foreign members of the church 
joined in creating it. Ts^ao Chih (t92>-a32)» a Wd prince* 
reputedly composed as many as forty'two psalms, of which six 
were soil extant in the seventh century. Misdonaries from 
Kucha and Sogdiana, among others, composed other psalms. 
Compositions are ascribed to an emperor and a prince of the 
southern Ch’i at the end of the fifth century ^ the history of their 
short dynasty dryly records that in 487 the prince invited several 
monks to his paUce to discxm Btiddhism and *^to elaborate new 
melodies for the chanting of sacred texts.**** From this and 
ocher sources we deduce that the art of psalmody was fiourislung 
at this time. Still very much alive, it deeply impressed Japanese 
pilgrims who vidted the great monastic houses on the continent 
three centuries later. 

The remains of the architecture, statues, and temple furniture 
of the fifth and rixth centuries, together with the writings of 
Chinese Buddhists, give a Uirly dear fMCture of Buddhism at its 
apogee. One of the most remarkable of the writings is a book 
entitled Keo ting chu*n (The Lives of Eminent Buddhist 
Priests) compiled in 519 by Hui<Kiao, who was himself a 
member of (he Buddhist cletgy. This contains Hographies of 
nearly five hundred monks, both foreign and native, and covers 
a period extending from the Han to the liang. Among these 

Helen F«rnil<l» '^AMien CUnew Mu«waI InatnimeM*.” Tkt Mu- 
tfvm Uut» 4 t}, lIniT«rMiy of P«iwjfW*Bia, XVI14. pp. ([>teeaber, 

>9sS): nnd Con Stebs Tkt HuHrj •/ tnitromfot$. cbip. to. 

^Cf. Hp^Pf/rio, fptc. t. p. PS, to rite. >. P- 97 - 
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monks wero the transistors and expo»cors of the sacred canon, 
whom we have already mentioned j there were also the miracle 
workers like Fo-t’u-teng, the central A&an who could produce 
lotus flowers in a vase filled only with water, to the great as¬ 
tonishment of the barbaric founder of the later Chao dynasty. 
The biographies of the seven self^mmolators that are also in¬ 
cluded reveal a body of thought that was entirely foreign to the 
Chinese mind before the advent of Buddhism. The twenty-third 
chapter of the Saddharma Pundarika sutra taught that the 
sacrifice of one’s own person outranks all other sacrifices—that 
even burning one’s firmer as a sacrifice is superior to rescuing all 
the people of a state. As Dr. Hu Shih puts it, Bhai^ajya'raja, the 
hero of that chapter, therefore “perfumed his whole body, 
anointed It ^th fragrant oil, soaked all [his] clothing in (»1, 
and finally burned himself as a sacrifice to Buddha.” To attain 
salvation and \rith this model before them—this sutra seems to 
have been extremely popular—a number of monks followed in 
his footsteps, generally in a public place and to the plaudits of 
the crowd. In 463, for example, the priest Hui-i climbed into a 
large caldron before the palace in Nanking, poured oii on his 
head, igmted the oil, and died while rq>eating the legend of 
Bhaisajya*raja.” 

fij^mages abroad continued. Zn 511 Emperor Wu of Liang 
welcomed with great pomp a Chinese mission which returned 
from western India, whither it had been sent to receive a sandal¬ 
wood statue of the Buddha made by special order of the Hindu 
king. The most noted pilgrimage was the one in 516 ordered 
by Hu, the dowager empress of the Wei, herself an ardent 
Buddhist. The layman Sung Yiin and several companions and 
the priest Hui-shing left in 51S for Gandhara vii central Asia, 
returning to Loyang in 322 with 170 sutras and shastras of the 


** Cf. Hu $bib. Chiaet< Soci^ and FaUlical Scifiie Rtvttns, IX:i48>x49 
(Jsnuar?. 192$) ; Cbuts, 7^Un Hfia Vlhj, pp. 4(4-4^ (December, 
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Mahiylna branch of the faith. The two aaouncs of this pil¬ 
grimage which have survived through a secondary source dated 
547 give valuable descriptions of the places visited, pardcularly 
Uddiyana and Gandhara, then flourishing under the rule of 
Indo-Scychiin princes. 

Of the new Buddhist schools during this period, the most 
important was the T’ien-t’d, named for a range of hills in north¬ 
eastern Chekiang province and founded in 575. One of the two 
founders was Qiih 4 or Chih*k*ri (538-597)) who strove hard to 
give it a strong foundation. A pupil of the great monk Hui-ssu 
(d. 577), who came from Heng-shan in modern Hunan and 
who worked so laboriously to save Chinese Buddhist literature 
from destruction (Hui-ssu is sometimes considered the co¬ 
founder of the school), Chih*i himself was a man of literary 
atnlity, great influence, and enormous energy. He is said to have 
dictated many commentaries and treatises on Buddhism, raised 
funds for the transcription of flfteen complete copies of the 
sacred canon, made some four thousand converts, and built 
chirty-flve monastic establishments. Small wonder that he re¬ 
ceived many imperial honors during his lifetime. 

In contrast to the Pure Land sect, which emphasized the 
invocation of Amitabha’s name with faith, and the Ch’an or 
meditative sect, which believed in the attainment of Buddha- 
hood through sudden intuitive enlightenment, the new school 
stressed the importance of studying the sacred canon. The mind 
of Buddha, said the T’ien-t’ai, is in every living thing, but in¬ 
struction is imperative if one is to be aware of it and able to put 
it to service. Such a doctrine, it may well be imagined, appealed 
strongly to the intellectual classes. The school, however, was 
not one-dded, for it also approved of such diverse elements as 
ecstasy, ritualism, and self-disdpline and thus created a flne 
spirit of tolerance among the many social groups that constituted 
the Buddhist world from the sixth century on. Although the 
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T^)en-(’ai became so scholastic that it was eclipsed by' the Ch’an 
school) it still exists. 

Ever goaded as well as enriched by the great foreign religion, 
the Ta^sts succeeded in 446 in proscribing Buddhism in the 
northern court of Wei, but the prosoHpdon was lifted a few 
years later. It also had to face the oitidsm of the Confudan 
scholars who lamented the great cost of building stQpaa, the 
waste of time on ceremonies, and the shallowness, chicanery, and 
deceit of much chat was practiced in the name of Tao. But people 
could not be divided into rigid categories in those days any more 
than they can now. The most representative famous men of that 
period embraced the two Chinese faiths and at the same time 
reached out thdr hands to grasp the invat^ng faith, just as the 
Han emperor had done in 166. Chang Jung (444'-497), a one^ 
time envoy to Annam and a favorite at the court of the southern 
Ch’i, r&^uested on his deathbed chat the CUssic of FHisl Pi 4 ty 
and the To^ti'£km% be put in his left hand and a Buddhist 
sQtra in his right. Similarly, because of hit well-known syncre¬ 
tism, Fu Hsi (497*569), the reputed inventor of the revolving 
bookcase, is always represented as wearing a Tamil cap, Con¬ 
fudan shoes, and a Buddhist scarf across one shoulder. 

Alarmed by the new philosophical ideas of Buddhism which 
were often so contrary to the fundamental beliefs of indent 
China, a few assailed the church in pamphlet and memoKal. 
One tenet that was rooted deep in the Chinese mind wu prede^ 
termination. The early Confudans and Taoists, including such 
masters as Confudus and Chuang-tzA, believed in fate and re- 
ngned themselves to its Rotates. The karma pnndple taught 
by Buddhism was thus a revolutionary doctrine to the Chinese ■, 
faith and right conduct, said the misaonaries, would win salva¬ 
tion, if not in this life, then in later ones. From this it followed 
that man had a soul which was indestructible. Hence their belief 
in a paradise and one or more hells, where man would be re- 



no 
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warded or punished accon^ng to hU deserts. For all the com {ore 
such ideas might give the masses and some of the intellectuals, 
these tenets were proper subjects for debate by the learned. 
Dr. Hu Shih** tells of Fan (fl. 510), a high official of 
the liang, who wrote an essay entitled “Desiructibility of the 
Soul” in which he tried by homely analogy to undermine the 
BuddhUt teachings. Seventy Chinese converts, including the 
Lord High Chamberlin and Che emperor himself, sprang to the 
defense of Buddhism. The results of the wordy contest that 
raged for centuries were for a dme Inconclusive. As late as the 
eleventh century Ssu-ma Kuang (1019-1086), a great historian 
who was familiar with all the arguments on both sides, chose to 
ally himself with lus fellow Confudan Fan Chin. In reality 
during all these centuries the Chinese, face Co face with the 
tremendous innovations of the Indian reli^on, were merely 
trying to find the elements which they could understand and 
accept. 

The scholars of this period were by no means wholly occupied 
with religious disputes; on the contrary, th«r interests Mfere as 
varied as ever. Geographical knowledge was increased by such 
works as Shin Huai-yfian’s Description of South China (fifth 
century)) the Commeniory on the Water Clessky which covers 
a considerable portion of east Asia and was written by Li Tao* 
yuan, an adviser on frontier affrirs who died in J27> and by 
Yang Hsiian-chih’s description of Loyang (dated 547), which 
was Chen the religious and social center as well as the political. 
A schoolbook entitled The Thousand Charecter Clsusic written 
by Chou Hsing-t2*u (d. 511) troubled millions of school chil¬ 
dren from that day down to 1912 with its 250 lines, each con¬ 
taining four characters no two of which were alike, on nature, 
early emperors, man, high officers, illustrious figures, agricul¬ 
ture, domestic government, education, and the like. Later ver- 

^Chintst S 9 nd end Fpliiitai SeieKe« ktvinu. lX:x4S-r47 (Jaeuirj, 
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sons of this book appeared in Komn, Japanese, Mongol, 
Manchu, and Jurchen. The £rtl appronmately c o rr ect calcula* 
tion of V (the ratio of 355 to 113 which equala 3.14159 . . •) 
was made by Tsu Chhuig-<hih (429-500), who also invented 
automatic contrivances including a form of compass. The earliest 
general critique of Chinese letten was completed by Xiu Hsieh 
in about 480 ^ in it he discuses some thirty-five different forms 
of literature. Hsiao 'Pung, a Liang prince (501-531), made the 
first purely literary collection | it contains thirty^z different 
types of literary composition but excludes the canonical, and in 
infiuence on later generations it is surpassed only by the Taoist 
and Confudan classics. Of high antiquarian interest is a coliec* 
tion of anecdotes about scholars, high officials, and bureaucrats, 
most of them omitted from contemporary official records, whidi 
was compiled by Liu l-eh’ing (403-444). The first book to deal 
exclusively with painters and painting was written by Sun 
Ch’ang<hih (fifth century), and the canons of painting were 
enundated for the fint time by Hsieh Ho (fi. 500). For all the 
gullibility of the age, some of the authors exhibiced a remark* 
ably healthy skepticism. The Tarist Wei Wln*h«u (fl. 440), 
for example, was quite incredulous regarding the elixir of life 
and the transformation of base metals into gold. 

This s^rit of inquiry extended to the etymology of the 
language. The Chinese, as we have seen, were well aware of the 
existence both of other languages and of numerous variants of 
their own tongue. As early as the third century t.c. interpreters 
at court were ^'brought together every seventh year,*’ says the 
annalist, ^0 compare the languages and harmonize modes of 
speech.^’ Under the Han dynas^ interpreters were called on 
both for embassies abroad and for envoys to the Dragon Throne. 
After the second century a.d. authoritative knowledge of the 
pronunciation became more essendai Chan ever because of the 
numerous translations from the Sanskrit and the host of in¬ 
vaders from the north and west The first man to clasdfy the 
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iour tones is unknown, but it i$ evident chat by the end of the 
fifth century several scholars were giving it th«r attention, 
Even more important was the ‘‘spelling'’ of Chinese characters, 
a diificulc problem that was solved possibly by some Indian or 
central Asiatic scholar who used a second Chinese charaaer to 
represent the palatalization and a third to represent the final 
(including the vowel), the lalxallzation, and the tone of any 
given woM. The first statement of this scheme has been accorded 
to Shen Ylieh (431-503) and appeared in a dictionary pub- 
lished in 54.3, but there is cadence of its use in the third 
century a.d., and possibly even earlier. These and ocher 
sources have been brilliancly drawn upon, by recent western 
scholars in particular, to determine the standard pronundation 
of the tixch<entury Chinese language. 

To the developments of this period must be added ac least one 
in the minor arts—the pottery figurine. This art, which began 
during the Han period and grew steadily through the next few 
centuries, arose from che ancient averaon to putting animals and 
humans to death at the- funerals of the wealthy. At first there 
were models of almost everything used by the deceased—houses, 
implements, and livestock. During the Wei dynasty in the 
north and the Liang in the south there were whole series of 
vessels, toilet boxes, flasks, dandng ladies, musidans, warriors, 
servants, and animals. These figurines have considerable ar¬ 
cheological interest, although curiously enough they were 
scarcely known, let alone valued, until the turn of che present 
century when railroads cut through andent cemeteries acci¬ 
dentally unearthed them. R. L. Hobson, a British authority on 
Chinese pottery, has said that some of these early painted 
figurines are executed in a style not unworthy of paintings on 
silk. They have no connection ^ch Buddhism, except for the 
fact that a central principle of that ^th was forbearance from 
sacrifidng any form of life^ it is more likely that they were used 
by such non-Buddhists as could afford to purchase them. The 
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meaning of the figurines r e prese n ting mythological creatures 
and monsters that have been Found in almost every tomb has 
not yet been satisfactorily explained; probably they were part 
of the popular religion which scholars failed to record. The 
artisans who made these figurines were at their best during the 
latter half of the first millennium^ although there are a few later 
mortuary figurines (the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto has 
a Ming set). After lOOO, the practice of burying them with the 
dead began to be replaced by the custom of burning paper repre* 
sentaticins of gold and alver ingots, etc., at funerals. Cremation, 
which became common about the eleventh century, may also 
have had a part in this. 

Although documentary proof is almost wholly lacking, evi' 
dence from various souras indicates that the art of building 
seaworthy craft went on apace. Chinese historians tell of mer« 
chants from the Mediterranean Orient aiming to Indo-China 
during the Uang dynasty (S^*“SS7)t Cosmas says in his 
ChriiiUn that Chinese goods were transported to 

Ceylon and thence to other markets. Fleets of Chinese and &no* 
Tonkin vessels on the coasts of Champa are reported in the 
years 248,359,407, and 431. Travel by water was hazardous not 
only because of storms and other perils of r»ture but also because 
of the pirates who infested the coasts of southeastern Asia. 
Fa-h$ien mentioned them in his record of 413, and in 446 the 
Chinese sent a purudve expedition to Annam which quelled 
them, at least for a time. 

Despite transportation difficulties in the fifth and rixth cen¬ 
turies, goods, culture, and folk tales continued to be exchanged, 
and some became firmly entrenched in China. Among the plants 
to be introduced, perhaps a little earlier, are the pom^yanate, 
safflower, sesame, fiax, coriander, chive, onion, shallot, garden 
pea, broad bean, and possibly the cucumber. Chinese games now 
included backgammon and elephant chess. The latter apparently 
originated in India and ^read thence cast and west at about the 
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same time. It is first mentioned in the west in the Kamamak, a 
Pahlavi text whose date has been placed between 590 and daSj 
the Sui bibliography {ca. 600) includes books on chess, and a 
tenth-century encyclopedia mentions the game under the year 
568. The kite, an object of usefulness as well as sport, originated 
in China about this time. The first verifiable reference is to its 
use at the siege of T'ai in 549, when the Liang emperor sent one 
aloft to inform hU friends outside the city of his plight. The 
enemy, noticing it, ordered thdr best archers to bring it down- 
according to Laufer, the first case of anti-aircraft warfare.** The 
use of kites spread to Moslem lands in the seventh century, (0 
Italy in 1589, and to England a few decades later. 

Legends from abroad continued to enrich Chinese fiction. 
One, of western origin, may be dted as an example. It tells of 
an inaccesable valley whose floor was strewn with diamonds. To 
secure these gems, covetous people from high up in the cliffs 
threw flesh into the valley5 the flesh, \rith the precious stones 
adhering to ii, was immediately picked up by vultures and 
brought to the tableland. This justly famous tale, which is found 
in slightly varying forms in Persian, Arabic, and other litera¬ 
tures, first appear^ in China about 520 when a high official of 
Szechuan told it to the emperor of Liang. It is first menrioned 
in the west in the writings of Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia 
in Cyprus, who died in a.d. 403.** 

^ Laufer, PrrAiVror; cf Awalion, pp. 34'$?. 

Laufer. The Diemciid, pp. 6 ^. 
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^ Ti^nited Ghina: The t§ui and the 
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Thb Svi (590-618) 

The distinctioA of uniting China falla to Yang C)uen (541- 
604), an official of the Chou dynasty and the founder of the Sui, 
who deposed a boy ruler in 581 and apparently slew him and 
hfty-nine princes of the blood. A few years later (587) he de* 
throned the last Later Liang emperor and in 589 he overthrew 
the Ch*8nj his empire now extended from the Great Wall to 
the Pescadores* small islands due east of the southern end of 
Fukien province. Annam* which had been in revolt nnce 541, 
submitted to him in 603, and his army pillaged Champa* the 
capital, in 605 j this extended his domain even farther south. 
The new dynasty had a short life, but its achievements—the 
restoration of individual control and many innovations—were 
followed so closely by the ‘Pang, the greater dynasty that suc¬ 
ceeded the Sui, that the two are often discussed together. 

Yang Chien pressed his initial military successes in every 
direction, as did also his son and successor Yang Kuang (b. 569^ 
r. 605-618). As early as 581, before he had conquered China, 
Yang Chien began to meddle in the affairs of central Asa. He 
turned against the eastern Turks (the ThKhOeh), who were 
having domestic troubles over the khanate, and encouraged their 
one-time subordinates, the western Turks, to rebei The latter’s 
chief, Tardu, an extremely Violent man, overcame the eastern 
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Turks SO easily that in 585 Yang Chicn broke his new alliance 
in order to preserve the balance of power on his frontier. He 
held Tardu at bay until the death of the eastern Turk khanj 
Tardu now subjugated the eastern Turks and made himself 
supreme in Mongolia. In 6or he menaced Ch^ang-an and at* 
tacked a branch of the eastern Turks in the Ordos. Fortunately 
for China, trouble broke out in the western Turk empire and 
Tardu fell from power in 603. His empire was divided, the 
astute Chinese agent P’ei ChU (ca. 54.8-6^7) cleverly supporting 
the western section whose capital was at Tashkent. (P’ej later 
gave the court an illustrated report on the western regions and 
developed commcrdal relations between China and other 
states.) The chief of the other part of the former empire, whose 
capital was at lli, now gave up his ambition of becoming another 
Tardu and submitted to China. The chiefs of the eastern Turks 
also sought its protection and in 6 o 9 allowed the Chinese to 
reoccupy the strategic oasis of Kami. That same year the 
Chinese, led by P’ei ChU, drove the Mongoi-speaidng ’Pu*yil- 
hun from Kansu into Tibet. 

Territorial expanaon in the southeast was resumed in 607- 
610. Formosa, known to the Chinese at least since the first cen¬ 
tury B.C. and penetrated by them In a.d. 330, was successfully 
invaded in 61O by a force from Kuangtung^ several thousand 
prisoners, both men and women, were sent to the continent. In 
607 Yang Kuang dispatched a mission to the East Indies, os* 
tenribly to establish commerdal relations^ this misrion, accom¬ 
panied by an envoy, returned to China in 610. Territorial ag¬ 
grandisement in the north was less luaeosful. Koguryo, which 
now comprised two-thirds of Korea and a large part of south 
Manchuria, was invaded four times between 598 and 614, each 
expedition meeting with disaster. The Sui reputation for military 
prowess was based on its other campaigns, for the court was 
visited by a number of envoys from distant lands—from Japan 
in 600, 607, and 610, and from other parts of the continent in 
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609. Chinese smbssadors in thdr rum went to India and 
Turkestan, returning, wc are told, with lion skins, agate goblets, 
asbestos, dandng girls, and Buddhist s&tras. Imperial China, 
which had almost vanished in (he four centuries between the 
Han and Sui dynasties, was clearly emerging once more. 

Although both the founder of the Sui and his son were none 
too securely enthroned (both men died unnatural deaths), the 
domestic measures they introduced distinguish the dynasty in 
spite of its brief life. The internal administration was improved, 
four state granaries were constructed near the western capital at 
Ch’ang-an and two near the eastern csjntal at Loyang, and the 
northern borders were fortified along the Great Wall at a 
prodigal cost of human life.* Buddhism, which had been perse* 
cuted in the north since 574, again recdved ofiicial favor. The 
officers of the Sui were espedallv recommended for service, as 
during the Han, but apparently examinations were not used in 
selecting them^ this practice was not inaugurated until some time 
after 618. The Sui emperon* love of grandeur required not 
only the rebuilding of the two capitals near the YeUow River— 
with parks and palaces—but also the construebon of a third at 
Yangchow, the inland port on the Yangtze estuary. Communica¬ 
tion between the capitals and, more important, between the 
center and northwest (the major area of political control) and 
Che lower Yangtze (the source of the greatest food supply) was 
established by the continuation of the canal system of eastern 
China. Into this effort both rulers, especially Yang Kuang, flung 
th^r man power with apparent disregard for consequences. 
There is no question but that some of these activities were dic¬ 
tated by the desire for pomp and by other selfish confiderstions. 
It is also true, however, that if the entire country was to be 
brought under one ruler, if Che chief defense problem was the 

repom that «i»e oiUlioa mta worked for teo dar* durins the 
automer of So? tod half of (hem died. Tkr Fail •/ Sui «»d tie Uji e/ 7“tug, 
p. to. Ooe woedera if many did ooi aimplr drift out oi Mflu of their tiih* 
maitere aod lo should be couaied mituBg rather thao dead. 
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northwest, and if some usefui service was to be found for the 
large number of military adventurers, the di^^ersed remnants 
of the earlier armies and their camp followers that are always a 
serious problem to a new dynasty, the extension of the canals to 
the neighborhood of Shensi was called for. A Chinese adminis* 
trator, who wrote about i$00, said justly that the second Sui 
emperor “shortened the life of his dynasty by a number of years, 
but benefited posterity unto ten thousand generations. He ruled 
without benevolence, but his rule is to be credited wth enduring 
accompDshments-”* 

Canal building began in 584 and did not really end until the 
dghth century. By 618, however, communications had been 
established north and south between the Kai River and Hang¬ 
chow, and east and west between Ch’ang*an and Yangchow. A 
Sung historian of the period described one section as follows: 
“From Shanyang to the Yangtac River, the water surface of 
the canal was forty paces wide. Roads were constructed along 
both banks of the canal and planted with elms and willows. For 
over 2000 U from the eastern ca|rital (modern Loyang) to 
Giiang’tu (modem Yangchow), shadows of trees overlapped 
each other. An imperial resting place was built between every 
two post stations, and from the capital in Ch'ang4n to Chiang*tu 
there were more than forty such pavilions.”* An account of one 
portion of canal building that has survived relates that every 
man from fifteen to fifty was impressed into ser^ce. The punish¬ 
ment for evarion was decapitation. Three million six hundred 
thousand laborers were thus assembled. To feed and assist them 
each family in the neighborhood was required to contribute a 
child, an old man, or a woman. The final total, including section 
chiefs, numbered 5,430,000 people. Flogging and neck weights 
drove the laggards on. 

The Sui empire had little chance to profit from this immense 

^Trao»Tat«d by Chi, Kty Etonttnu Artoi in Chinttf HhUry. p. ia». 
pp. ci 7 -TtS. • 
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engineering feat. Racher, it benefited the T’ang, which produced 
a succession of zhlt administrators to maincun and improve Che 
canals, to construct granaries, and to handle the increasing 
volume of trade. Although starisdca are inadequate it is re* 
porced chac seven million tons of grain wer« Cransported in a 
single ChreC'year period around 735. By the end of that century, 
the people of the lover Yangtae were supporting the major cost 
of government; they provided nine-tenths of the revenue, it is 
said. The dependence of the marginal territory in the northwest 
on the rich delta of China^s greatest river amply justified the 
huge expenditure of human life and of great sums of money. 

Popular dissatisfaction srith the undoubted intolerance and 
foolish personal extravagance of thdr rulen had been smolder¬ 
ing for some time and wu brought near the combustion point by 
the cost of military adventures and public worka. The khan of 
the eastern Turks, seizing on the emperor^ defeats in Korea to 
attack, laid waste a large area and b^led up Yang Kuang him¬ 
self in 6>i in the riege of Yemmln in the northwest. Civil dis¬ 
orders immediately broke out. The insurrection of the Li, a 
ducal family that was related by marriage both to the house of 
Yang and to the Turks, spelled (he doom of the Sui dynasty. In 
6 ty Ch*ang-an fell to li Yuan (5^6^35). It took a while, 
however, before all opposition was quelled. Even in the palace 
itself there was rivalry ^ m fiifi one son, Li Shih-min (not heir 
apparent), had to assassinate two of his brothers to ensure his 
succession to the throne on his father^ abdication. 

The T’ako Dynasty (6*8-906) 

The TVng dynasty founded by Li YOan and U Shih-min 
officially began on April 11, 618, trith Yang Kuang*s assasana- 
tion at his bttutiful palace in Yangchow. The three centuries of 
its existence are regarded by the Chinese as perhaps the most 
brilliant era in their country’^ history. The T*aj^ carried on and 
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broadened the worlc of the Siu at home and abroad. After ali 
the country had been pacified) the empire was di^nded first into 
ten and (hen (733) into fifteen provinces. In the beginning ther 
administration was characterized by considerable centralization, 
but this gave way Co inaea^g independence after 705 and 
especially after 756. Education was encouraged, and examina¬ 
tions for dvil government officials were reintroduced on a broad 
scale. The lands which had been abandoned during the dvil wars 
were redistributed, probably as much to assure a flow of taxes as 
to satisfy and stabilize the peasantry. The ofiidal religion was 
fostered by the erection of temples to Confudus in every depart¬ 
ment and district, but religious tolerance prevailed. Ch’ang-an, 
the capital, says Obata, ^'became not only the center of religious 
proselytism, but also a great cosmopolitan dcy where Syrians, 
Arabs, Persians, Tartars, Tibetans, Koreans, Japanese and 
Tonltinese and other peoples of widely divergent races and 
faiths lived side by side, presenting a remarkable contrast to the 
ferodous religious and radal strife then prevailing in Europe.” 
The canal system was extended and improved. The over-severe 
laws of the Sui were recodified;* the Tang code is believed to 
have been published in 653, and an amplified edition appeared 
in 737. This code had a profound effect on the andent law¬ 
makers of Annam and Japan. 

During the firzt years of the dynasty there were attempted 
invaaons by the Turks, Successfully reasting, the Tang finaUy 
carried the war into Mongolia itself in 630 and by alliances with 
the latter^s enemies and a forceful campaign subdued the eastern 
Turks. This dangerous foe remained submissive to Ch'ang-an 
until 682, the Chinese emperor U Shih-min being known as 
great khan of the adjacent tribes; he knev^ how to serve as both 
emperor and khan. A Turkish inscription of the year 732, dis¬ 
covered in 18S9 on the eastern bank of the Orkhon River about 
thirty miles from the ruins of the Turldsh capital, reads in part: 

*I& 92 caset binishmeu for lif« mi feobiriruKd for cipiial puoUbmeiit. 
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sons of nobles became slaves of tbe Chinese people, and 
their pure daughters serfs. The Turbsh nobles abandoned their 
Turkish titles, and, receiving Qiinese titles of dignitanes in 
China, submitted to the Chinese khan, and for fifty years gave 
him thdr service and their strength. Forward, towards the 
rising sun, they campaigned up to the domain of the powerful 
khan; rearward (i.e., on the west), they made expeditions up to 
the Gate of Jron; but to the Chinese khan they delivered their 
empire and their institutions.*** 

From the Orkhon Li moved on to the destruenon 

of the western Turks and other smaller states during 641 to 648, 
clearing the path for direct contact with Inn and India. Sron* 
bcan'Sgan*po (reigned ea. 630-650), the first long of Tibet, 
never xmified undl 607, asked him for the hand of a Chinese 
princess in marriage. This was at first refused; but in 64!, after 
repulsing a Tibetan invaflon, Li sent the Princess Wen<h*dng 
(d. 6fio), a young Idnswoman whose name b imperishably 
linked with the introduction of Buddhism and Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion into that desolate land. Some of the advance work, how¬ 
ever, had undoubtedly already been done; the king’s Nepalese 
consort, for example, had aided b softening and d^^lizing the 
Tibetans. In 647 the emperor sent an envoy to Magadha to 
promote diplomatic relations; on his arrival he found that a 
usurper was trying to seize the throne. When, during the course 
of the uprisng the envoy lost his entire escort, he applied to 
both the Icing of Tibet and the long of Nepal for aid and, at the 
head of thdr troops, he cultured the usurper in 648 and took 
him to Ch’ang-an. 

Only in the northeast around Koguryo was Li Shih*min un* 
successful. One of the oldest monuments in Peking, the Fa 
Yuan Ssu, marb the place at which his army halted to recover 
itself after its dedave defeat in the year 645 near Pyong*yang 

‘Tr 4 ns!al«d jow French bj Vjhh Thomtco. Jineripti0»t d* I’Orkhm 
dJekigtiei. SckiM FiaD» OnarieoM, (tM). 
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in northern Korea. China^s armies were not to be resisted, 
however. Pro£dng by growing disunion in Korea in 660, Xi^s 
successor sided vfith one of the three Korean states and in the 
next eight years established Chinese suterainty over not only 
most of Korea (Silla remained quaa 4 ndependent) but also 
Koguryo in Manchuria. He esubli^ed a secondary capital first 
at Pyong*yang and then at Liaotung under the command of a 
governor general, but all ocher important ofikes were held by 
Koreans. In one year (669)* 38,000 Insurrccdonists were sent to 
central China. This protectorate, which lasted for ninety years 
(until 758)t made for flounshing trade and cultural relations. 

Elsewhere this emperor was equally successful in military 
affairs. The general who was to subdue Padcche in 663 con* 
quered the western Turks in 657 and forced them to scatter, 
some fieeing to India and others across Rusaa into Hungary. 
To govern this new territory two Chinese proccctofttes were 
created, one north of the T^ien shan and the other south of the 
mountains. This emperor also mairttained diplomadc relations 
with the courts west of the Pamirs and gave refuge at his own 
court to Peroz, the last Sassanid king, and his son. 

Despite all these successes, 'Pang China suffered several set' 
backs at the hands of Pbetans, Turks, and others from sbout 
663 to the middle of the following century. Nevertheless, its 
reputation remmned sufficiently high for Perwa to send ten em* 
basfies (two of them included a prince) between 713 and 751 j 
they brought such ^fts as an agate bed, fiame*colored woolen 
embroideries, and tro^ of dancers. The Indian princes of the 
Indus valley like^^se acknowledged Chinese suzerainty, and 
envoys from many other Ariatic courts thronged Ch’ang-an. In 
spite of the truly imperial aspects of the rrign of Hsilan'tsung 
(712-7^5) there were ontinous agns. The Khltan in Manchuria 
were undermining Chinese infiuence on the Ijao^ Mongolia 
was in the hands of the Uigur Turks after 745 and was soon on 
terms of equality with Pang China. The Arabs, resurgent 
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under Moslem leadership, disputed China’s dominion west of 
Turkestao. Even the Thai prindpalides In che southwest, which 
had been united in 730, repelled two Chinese armies between 
751 and 7^4 and a century later challenged China on her own 
territory at Ch’eng-tu. Finally, the Tibetans were beginning to 
block intercourse between China and Iran by occupying the 
most important passes over the Pamirs. Hsilan-tsung ordered 
Kao Hsien^hih (in Korean: Ko Sonji), his viceroy and a 
Korean officer, to retake the passes, and the Tibetans were 
routed in 747 after a masterly campaign. 

It looked for a d me as though the Chinese had only to assert 
themselves in order to be victorious and to maintain their ex- 
tendve but loosely held empire. But Kao Hden*chih over¬ 
reached himself in a more than questionable move against the 
prince of Tashkent. The Arabs rushed to the latter’s aid and 
defeated Kao disastrously in a great battle near che Talas River 
in July, 751- Not only was Turkestan promptly freed of China’s 
authority, but the Buddhist houses, which were centered around 
the oases, were soon permanently displaced by western religious 
cults, espedally Islam. Although unnoticed by European mili¬ 
tary authoHdes, this struggle was certainly one of che dedsive 
battles of history. T’ang China, whose empire had been the 
greatest in the contemporary world for over a century, now had 
to &ce the Arabs, who were as assertive as themselves and who 
for a similar period of time ruled from the Kansu frontier to 
Spain and Morocco and usurped the Indian Ocean route as well. 
Nor did China have time to gather itself together, for its armies 
were then being defeated, as we have seen above, by the Khitan 
in the north and the Thai in the south. The end was An 
internal revolt led by an adventurer of central Aaatic or Tungus 
origin broke out in the capital in 755J in 756 the emperor fled 
to Ch’cng-tu, relinquishing the throne to his son. In 757 the 
latter recaptured Ch’ang*an, aided by troops from the two pro¬ 
tectorates north and south of the Pien shan, che Uigur, and 
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even Ferghana and Arabia. The rebellion dragged on until 763, 
leaving China nearly prostrate and shorn of ic man power, do¬ 
minion, wealth, and presdge. Not undl ten centuries later did it 
achieve its former podtien in Ada, and then it was under an 
alien house and for a briefer span. 

The next century and a half saw a gradual retreat to what 
may be called China^s normal boundaries. &Ua absorbed the 
other two kingdoms of Korea. The Khitan and Po-hai divided 
Manchuria between them. The Uigur, on a bads of ecjuality 
with the Tang, acted as guardians of the northwest marches 
until 840. The Tibetans were a continued menace on China’s 
western flank.* The Thai kingdom in TQnnan, at one dme an 
ally, at another an enemy, attempted to invade China’s southerly 
province, Tongking, during ^36 to S6d. The seacoast, never well 
defended, was ravaged by pirates^ such commerce as there was 
seems to have been mainly in the hands of the Koreans to the 
north and the Persians to the south, although some Chinese 
merchants sailed to Japan in thdr own boats and others con¬ 
structed a few enft for the Japanese. 

Maladministration from the t^ down affected the entire 
country, resulting in a rebellion that began in Shantung in 875 
and swept over all of China. The Huai badn and Honan prov¬ 
ince were pillaged in 876 to 877. In 878 the rebel leader 
Huang Ch’ao penetrated Fukien and there was an outbreak at 
the other end of the empire in Shansi. In 879 Canton was laid 
wastes according to an almost contemporary account by the 
Arab AbQ Zayd (ca. 916): *^ith the taking of the dty, its in¬ 
habitants were put to the sword. Peraons who hive knowledge 
of the facts report that they (i.e., the rebels] slew 120,000 
Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, and Mazdeans who were es¬ 
tablished in the town and did busness there, beddea numberless 

*In 7S7 ttie CbineM waaht the •id of (be Artbi the TIbetiDi. 

Eleven yetii Uter the eelebrated Hareb al.Raadijd »eai three envoy* to 
Chioa who kevfMwed t« the T'aoc «n>er«r tad eooeltjded • tteacy of tl* 
Uance tfaiB*t them. * 
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Chinese.’” Huang then turned north and sacked Loyang and 
Ch’ang^n; he cailed himseJ^ emperor during the brief time 
that the fleang rightful emperor was near the Tibetan border in 
western Szechuan. The uprising was trushed in 8S4, but at the 
price of empire. Kiangsu fell away in 883, Szechuan in 891, and 
the capita] area in 906. A succession of disputes between rival 
commanders brought the T’ang dynasty to an end. 

Religion and Culture Under the Sur and the Panc 

The religious history of this period is as rich in its diversity as 
in any period except the Han. It is characterized by the growth 
of Buddhism and Tatnsm to maturity, the penetration of several 
cults from the west, and the increasing usefulness of Confudan* 
ism to the state, which had to depend on the clerically trained 
for the huge bureaucracy that developed. China’s religious tol¬ 
erance was disrupted between 842 and 845 by the secularization 
and in, some cases murder of numberless priests and nuns of non- 
Chinese faiths. Including Buddhism, by the dosing or destruc¬ 
tion of sanctuaries, and by the public burning of canonical works. 
Although this failed to exterminate Buddhism, it halted its 
ascendancy, and it virtually put an end to the other reli^ons or 
forced them underground where they starved to death because 
of lack of contact with the mother houses in western Aria. 

During the Sui dynasty both Buddhism and Taoism enjoyed 
officiai favor, but when the T’ang came into power it seemed as 
if the Buddhists would again be suppressed. During a great de¬ 
bate at the court of the first Pang emperor in 624, the venerable 
hUtorit^pher Fu I (559-639)* remarked cogently: 

’ Translftied by Gibriel Perraod ib Voyage du Marekaad Arabe Solay’ 
man en Inde et en Chine rtdigi en 8$i m'mn de rdmargnes far Abu Zayd 
(vm ptb), p. 7S. 

* Giles (Biagfaphieal Dictionary, No, $$9) eaye tbat be was oriRi- 
Bator of epitepbs." and wrote bis own as follows: 

"Fu I loved (be grees hills and the white cloods. 

AlasI be died of driak," * 
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The priests make the people believe that Bu4dha is the only arbiter 
of life and death, of fortune and oiisfomme, of wealth and of poverty: 
as if these things did not depend on nature, on his majesty, and on 
every person's individual industry. They arrogate to themselves the 
right CO educate the pec^le, withdrawing from the emperor this right 
which belongs properly to him, thus diminishing his authority and 
prestige. ... At present monks and nuns are more in number than a 
hundred thousand. They have cut beautiful silk embroideries to 
clothe their earthen images whtdi bewitch and delude (he ten thou¬ 
sand surnames <i.e., the Chinese people). I suggmt that your majesty 
decree that every monk and nun be made to marry. This will create 
over a hundred thousand household^ which in ten years will produce 
boys and girls, whom they will raise, and whom the emperor may 
turn into soldiers to his advantage.* 

Thoroughly alarmed, the Buddhists repelled Fu Vt attack in 
4 special book ten chapters long that is preserved in the Trip* 
fakai but a decree of the second emperor two years later took 
up Pu’s line of attack and dted the economic loss to the state: 
“Lazy and unattached individuals resort to Buddhism to evade 
compulsory labor service, but they still indulge in worldly pas¬ 
sions and covet wealth. Walking about the villages, trafficking 
in the markets, they have amassed Urxded estates and goods, and 
live by tilling the soil, weavirvg and ending. Thdr occupation, 
their conduct are like those of the common people. Their be¬ 
havior neither conforms to the religious commandments nor 
follows the laymen’s code of conduct. . . Offidal feeling 
ran so high that the Buddhist pilgrim HsQan-tsang had to leave 
Ch’ang-an secretly for India in September, but by April, 
d45, when he returned, the hostUicy had disappeared. Xi Shih- 
min was now master in his own house and could afford to be 
tolerant toward the representatives of any faith. The returning 
Hsdan tsang was met at Ch’ang-an by the governor and at 
Loyang by the emperor himself j in Avigust, 646, the latter 

* CMu T4Bfi jAm. ebap. n* PP* 

owe (hU quMarloA. ttaoalattd (root the CUm r«af thm. chap, i, pp. 
14^1 f, (Q Dr. R. A. Wictioael, Ltpir •• Ckhtu Sptittj. pp. 
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made appropriate gifts and wrote a letter included in the pil' 
grimes imperishable record of his travels to India by way of 
central Asia. 

For the next century Buddhism received no serious check, 
although the official attitude, notably during the reign of the 
pro-Buddhist empress dowager Wu (r. 685-705), changed from 
time to time. In 714, for example, after a Ixtter attack by Yao 
Ch*ung (651-721), the minister of war, twelve thousand priests 
and nuns were secularized j the building of new temples, the 
setting up of new statues, and the copying of Buddhist books 
were banned j and no one of “good family” was permitted to 
have any contact with Buddhist or Taoist priests. Contemporary 
literature and archeology attest nevertheless to the strength 
and popularity of Buddhist institutions. Pilgrims still ventured 
to Buddhist sacred places by both land and sea; perhaps the 
most famous one after HsUan-tsang was I-ching, who spent the 
years ^71 to 690 in India, Gandhara, and Kashmir. Missionaries 
came to China, but their work was less important since a number 
of Chinese scholars now knew Sanskrit. Hsuan-tsang, who de¬ 
voted himself to translating after his return from India in 645, 
devised a method for transcribing Sanskrit that displaced the 
hit-or-miss systems then in use. During 689 Co 695, I-ching com¬ 
piled or inspired a Sanskrit-Chinese leucon of a thousand 
words; and Li-ycn (ca. 706-789), a mistionary teacher from 
Kucha, compiled a Chineae-Sanskrit lexicon containing some 
twelve hundred words. At the emperor’s request, the latter also 
translated a Sanskrit work on medidne and mecbdnal plants. 
Students, particularly from Korean and Japan, came to study 
under Chinese masters, and occasionally one of the latter was 
persuaded by his pupils Co cross the China Sea and settle abroad. 
The building of shrines, the decoration of halls, and the trans¬ 
lation and copying of the scriptures went on apace all over 
China, the costs bring borne not only by native pilgrims but by 
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for«gn travelers and merchants as well." Psalmody developed, 
pardcularly in the Pure Land sect. 

Astronomy and mathematics, likewise inspred by Hindu 
teachers, made new strides. An Indian composed a new calendar 
for the first ‘Pang emperor in 6i8. A century later l*h^g 
(d 83 - 747 ). » Chinese priest and a disciple of Subhakaraamha 
and Vajrabodhi, put the length of a solar year as equal to 365.' 
2444 days, and of a solar month as the equivalent of 29.53059 
days. His reformed calendar based on these calculations was 
adopted by the state in 729. Medidne played a conspicuous part 
In Buddhist proselydsm, as it does today in Chrisdan missonary 
activities. Buddhist temples commcmly had dispensaries, and 
sometimes speciaily selected young monks were sent to study 
medicine at Ch’ang«afl. 

In so large an institudon as the Buddhist church there were 
bound to be corruption, the untrise exercise of political influence, 
and the protection of the unworthy. Taoists, who at times had 
great power at court, were quick to notice and report such condi¬ 
tions. But even more important in the end was the realitation 
by the leaders of the huge bureaucracy (hat here, in the Bud¬ 
dhist orders, was an empire within an empire that must be made 
subordinate to the state if (he latter wu not to be supplanted. 
This feeling reached such proportions that the court finally took 
action and ordered a census of all (he Buddhist clergy and their 
property. In the fourth moon of 845, when this census was 
taken, it was estimated, says the annalist, “that there were 
approximately 4600 temples, 40^000 shrines, and 260,500 monks 
and nuns.” Three months later all Buddhist properties through- 

^’AccoreiBi to Edwin 0 . Reii^aver <PIlD. dincmiioA at Harvard, 
1999). Japaaew Enaia wrgR that b« wta approaebad while in 

Yanfcbow Ib Ijp for aid w repair ■ tenplc balcoop. Tbe MUctWr said that 
ten milliea eaeb wa» needed, tad tbai tbe ainiater at Halt and the Periian 
coMinseBt in tbe dtp had eaeb comribnled ane aUHoo. wbUe i oo,oco bad 
been donned by a man tram Cbaapa. He aaked if (be Sroup iram Japan, 
being *'few lo numbera,'' waaM give 50,000. 
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out China were oonAscated hy imperial edict. The cabinet, hoW' 
ever, submitted the following memorial: “In accordance with 
ordained customs, o^dals in prefectural cities have been wont 
to offer sacrifice in the Buddhist temples on days consecrated for 
the commemoration of the departed emperors. In view of this, 
we beg to submit the following requests: that one Buddhist 
temple should be left intact In every prefectural dtyj that the 
images of the holy and venerable countenances should be trans¬ 
ferred to the interior of said temples i that the Buddhist temples 
in every dty below the rank of prefecture should be forthwith 
destroyed ^ and, finally, that, in the grand thoroughfares of the 
two capitals (Ch*ang-an and Loyang) ten temples should be pre¬ 
served with ten monks in each.” The emperor replied: “Should 
any temple in a prefectural city be an edifice of beauty and art, 
let it be preserved} otherwise, let it be destroyed. Henceforth, 
on days of commemorations, let the officials offer the accustomed 
sacrifice in Taoist temples. . . Thereupon Che cabinet sub- 
mirted another memorial: “Out of disestablished temples, let 
the bronze images be given into the charge of the superintendent 
of salt and iron who shall smelt them for the minting of coins} 
let the iron images be given into the charge of the prefectural 
magistrates to be cast into agricultural Implements} let images 
made of gold, silver, jade and other kindred precious materials 
be handed over to the board of treasury} let the period of one 
month be granted to the people of wealth and standing during 
which to hand over to the authorities images of every description 
in their possesrion; Jet defaulters receive the same punishment 
as is usually meted out by the superintendent of salt and iron to 
chose who are found in unlawful possession of bronze} and 
finally let images made of clay, wood, and stone be left intact 
in their respective temples.” Finally, in the &ghth moon, the 
emperor decreed: ^‘We therefore ordain the destruction of 4600 
temples, Che secularization of 260,500 monks and nuns who 
henceforth shall pay the biennial taxes, the destruction of some 
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40,000 shrines, the confiscECon of millions of aaes of arable 
land, the manumission of [50^000 slaves, both male and female, 
who shall henceforth pay the Ueruual taxes. The monks and 
nuns shall be under the control of the btircau for foreign affairs. 
Those who are obviously propagators of forogn religions, such 
as the Nestonan and the Zoroastrian, shall be compelled to 
return to secular life lest they contaminate any longer the cus¬ 
toms of China.”“ 

The state had won. Although these d ecrees virtually put an 
end to the other foreign cults, Buddhism by now was Chinese 
and could not perish, but it never again had such spintual and 
intellectual prestige. Nor, for that matter, did China ever have 
to undergo the amelties of government by a state church, for 
as a rule secular power remuned supreme. Some temples were 
rebuilt almost immediately after 845, one of them at the ca^ul 
the very next year, another at the great pilgrim center of Wu> 
t’ai shan in Shansi in 857, but China ceased to be, for nearby 
countries, the Buddhist “Light of the East’* chat it had been for 
two and a half centuries. * 

Of the foreign cults that entered China during this period, 
^ Zoroastrianism (or Mazdaism) is the hrsc one mentioned in 
Chinese texts. It seems to have comcjji tna the central Asatic 
trade routes early in the sixth century, to have received imperial 
patronage during the third decade of that century, and to have 
come under government control about 5 50. Several rulers of 
the northern Ch^ and northern Choa dynasties partidpated in 
the cult and in its ritual dancing, partly, it is said, in order to 
gain the favor of the people to the west (presumably, Persia). 
In 621 the T^g reestablished Che bureau which controlled the 
cult’s affairs. Records for 632 give us the name of one of its 
priests who came to China (hat year, and shrines are known to 

i^Kecent lovMiaaCloM br Clueese wboltn lotlkiU (bat BuddUat Uirioet 
in areas rem«ce from tbe capital, .sucb as Saackuas. were dm affected by 
tbia order. 0^ 
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have been established in the two apitaU and in three other dcics 
in the northwest. Foreigners living in China were perxnjtted to 
worship with the cult, but this was forbidden to the Chinese. 
The ZoroascrUns apparently made little effort at evangelism, a 
fact that may help to explain why none of their original docu¬ 
ments has been found in China or central Asia. The prohibition 
of 845 nearly ended the enstence of the cult, but it is known to 
have survived in Chinkiang and Kaifeng until about the twelfth 
century, ^ 

Next to enter China was probably the Nestorian branch of 
the Christian church, which the Chinese called the Luminous 
Keli^on. The £rst nussionary of whom we know came from 
Syria (or Persia) and settled at the capital in 635.** Three years 
later the court gave this cult its blesring: **. . . The meaning of 
the teaching has been carefully examined: it is mysterious, won¬ 
derful, calm^ it hxes the essentials of life and perfecdon} it is 
the salvation of Imng brings; it is the wealth of man. It is right 
that it should spread through the empire. Therefore let the local 
officials build a monastery in the I-ning quarter with twenty-one 
regular monks,”** The cult undoubtedly spread beyond the 
capital, for it is referred to in Loyang, Oi*$ng>cu, and Canton, 
among other places, but whether it was taken up by any except 
the Syrian and Perrian traders in the commercial centers is ques- 
donable, Despite some difficulties during 698-699 and in 713, 
and undoubted hardships during the rebellion of 755-762 when 
support from western Asia was cut off, one of the churches was 
rich enough in 78 { to erect a beautiful stele with inscriptions in 
Syriac and Chinese, which fortunately still survives. Another 
record of first importance (Saeki discusses seven others) is the 
Hymn to the Holy Trinity, dating from about 8oo> which was 

^P. Y. $««ki (TA/ //ffUria>r and KtVm in Cfiiaa, p. S6) 

poiais out, bow«v«r. that a NauorUn family immiaraud to Kansu ift $78. 

'^Traosiaud by A. C. Moul«, Cirisiiant in CAine Before tkt fSSO, 
p. S$. 


Plate I.^^iulng for the 
remains of Paleolithic man, 
near Peking. (Courieey. 
Rockefeller Foundation.) 
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(Courtesy, The Rockefeller Foundation.) 






Platbs III and IV,—Pre¬ 
historic painted pet from 
Kansu. Museum of Par 
Eastern Antiquities, at 
Stockholm. {Courtesy, The 
University Prints, Boston.) 


PtATB V,—Early bronze 
vessel, CO. 1300-900 e.c. 
Cernuschi Museum. Paris. 
(Courtesy, The University 
Prints. Boston.) 







Plate Vfif.—Documents on 
wood of Han date. (From 
Stein, On Ancient Centn! 
Aston TrscArj, Fig. 47.) 



Plats iX.^Sundial, with & reconstruction of 
(he suggested form of gnomon in place. 
(Courtesy, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto.) 



Plats X.—‘How an anctent Chinese book was assembled. (From Stein, 
Serlndia^ I(, p. 746; by pernitssion of (he Higb Commissioner for India.) 










Plate XL—House model (pemled pottery), pf Htn (Jyn«iy (202 #.c.- 
A.D. 220). (Courtesy, Nelson Geilery. Kanses City.) 




Plate xrr.—Section of pfllntini ttcributed 
to Ku K’«i-chlh (fl. a.d. 35CM00>. British 
Museum, London. (Courtesy. The Univer- 
siiy Prints, Boston.) 
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Plate XIII,—Avtlokilesvari, northern 
Wei dynasty (a.d. ^8d-S3S). (Courtesy, 
Museum of Fine Arts. Boston.) 
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PlaTI XIV.—D«uM, 
band of celestial mu»i' 
ciansi from a aiela, 
A.D. 551. {Courtesy, The 
University Museum, 
Philadelphia.) 


Plats XV.—Front of a 
stQpa, 7th century a.d. 
(Courtesy, Nelson 
Osllery. Kansas Oiy.) 








Plate XVtil.—Wall painting: The fight fa Buddha’s relics. T’ang d>nast> 
{A.D. 615-906). Photograph by Professor PauF Pelllot. {Courtesy. The University 
Prints, Boston.) 
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PiATC XIX.—Ponery figurines: Ledies pUying polo. Fang 
dynasty (a.d. 618-906). (Courtesy, Mr. C. T- L«», ?**ew York.) 






Plat 6 XX.—P&rt ot oldest cKtant printed book: The Diamond Sutra 
scroll, A.D. 868. (The British Museum.) 



PLATe XXI.—Bowl, Ting ware, Sung dynasty (*.o, 960-1279). 
(Courtesy, The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.) 
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Plats XXir.—Pstntinf: Bare vnlJows itn^ disunt mountains, by Ms Yuan 
( ea . A,f>- 1200). (Courtesy. TV Museum of Fine Arts, Bc*ion.) 




Puts XXIII.—A mounftin scene m Chino. 
Photograph by Hedda Hammer, Peking. 





,-re XXiV—TT k imperial palace library. Oi’iert.lung period 
>. l7i6-l79S), Peking, (Courtesy, ihe Palace Museum. Peking.) 
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recovered early in the present century from an andent valled-in 
library in Tun-huang, an outpost of the Great Wall. The cult 
was so rigidly suppressed in $45 that little has been discovered 
to suggest survival in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.^ 
Third in chronological order is Manicheism, the eclectic faith 
propounded by Mani of Babylon (316-277). It seems to have 
been introduced in China by Persians and others in 694, but it 
had a difficult existence until after the converdon of the Uigur 
kaghan, an ally of the Chinese state. In 763, the year after he 
recaptured Loyang from the rebels, he proclaimed it to be the 
official religion of his people, whereupon the patriarch at Baby¬ 
lon sent monks and nuns to prc^>agace the doctrine throi^hout 
Mongolia. The support of (he Uigur enabled the cult to spread 
beyond the two T'ang capitals to cities in the Yangtze valley and 
elsewhere. Missionary work was actively pursued, especially 
after the Abbasid persecutions in Perda (785-809)^ the lesser 
monks were replaced with new recruits, and connections with the 
houses in central and western Ada were constantly maintained. 
When the Uigur state lost its status of equality with 'Pang 
China, however, Manichean infiuence withered with it. The 
monasteries in the Yangtze valley were closed in 842, and 
Manicheism was univers^y proscribed in 843, when a Chinese 
army defeated the Uigur kaghan. As a force in rehgious life the 
cult died with the proscription, although there are echoes of it, 
mdnly as a secret society, until early irt the seventeenth century. 
Its most interesting contributions seem to have been made by its 
astronomer-priesta. A record of 764 attests to the faa that Sog- 
disn Manicheans established the planetary or seven*day week; 
it gives in Sogdian, Persian, Indian, and Chinese the names of 
the seven planets in order of the week days. The Manichean 


** There were. tMwever, eoase Neemieft ChHidaM Sa ihc mpire o< the 
Liao ei ihie <}iiie. See Ryuae Terii. Sfm/pimrfd St^aft e/ tii Lit* Dyntjry, 
pp. So-St; etee R. Oroueeet, L'tmpitt p. 49ft. 
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name for Sunday, the principal fast day, even penetrated Fuji- 
wara Japan and, a curious surNnva!, has been used in provinrial 
calendars in Fuiden province until recently. 

The two other cults, Judaism and Islam, are of little signih- 
cance in this era. The Jews, who are known to have been in 
Canton before the slaughter of 879, doubtless came there by 
sea via India. Eighth-century Judeo-Perrian documents that 
have been found on the central Asian trade routes and at their 
eastern terminus at Tun*huang also indicate a Jewish migration, 
but no Jewish acti^ty in China seems to have gained the atten- 
don of Chinese historians. The Arabs, as we have seen, had 
long conducted trade by sea ^th the Chinese, and it was doubt¬ 
less from these trading communities that Islam penetrated 
China. That the Moslems entered western China as envoys and 
campaigners but not as misrionaries is established by the Arab 
travelers who visited the capital. It U assumed that Moslems 
were among those who sacked and burned the city of Canton in 
7^8, and they were certainly the greatest sufferers in the Htiang 
Ch’ao rebellion of 879. Not until the Sung and YUan dynasties, 
however, were there genuine Jewish and Moslem communities 
in China chat were able to withstand anti*fordgn hostility or the 
overthrow of a dynasty. That the Chinese had some knowledge 
of both religions is made dear by passages in the T’ang annals 
and Arab journals.'* 

For all our interest in these non*Chinese cults in China, we 
must not forget that Taoism and Confucianism were incom¬ 
parably more popular than any ocher religion except Buddhism. 
The dynasty had sentimental reasons for supporting Taoism { 
but most of its long line of rulers wisely capitulated to the 
ofidal religion and actively encouraged scholastic training in 
order to develop the great body of state officials required for the 
loyal performance of administrative functions, large and small, 

See Hna chip. iiiB. J> Siuviac^ dt le Chine et 

dt i'indt, redigie tn Zsi, p. xixvKi; end G. Fernad. e>. eiU, pp. 
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throughout the empire. These officials were men on whom the 
emperor could rely for counsel and support, for they had no 
military or hereditary power. Their greatest disservice lay in 
their conservatism, in their perpetuation of outworn ideas and 
practices, and in their connection v^th the propertied class who 
generally despised and oppressed the poor. As was said earlier, 
in most cases only long training and severe application could 
enable one to pass the literary tests'* requisite to holding office, 
and only the sons of the well'tondo could afford the time and 
expense necessary for that training. The long line of civil serv¬ 
ants active in T*ang and later China thus constituted a class 
group chat sprang from the leisured families who lived on rents 
from land. As long as other groups could obtain a hearing at the 
capital, all went well, for in a sense there was a balance of power. 
Only when one group became dominant or all-powerful did the 
system cease to function. 

The second emperor's reign is an example of institutionalism 
at its best. Personally disposed toward Taoism, that ruler gra* 
ciously honored Buddhism in 645 and was most active in the 
reestablishment of Confucianism. After examinations were again 
made a prerequisite to holding office, he founded a library and 
various colleges at the capital and encouraged the establishment 
of schools in the provinces.'* In 630 he decreed that temples to 
Confudus should be erected everywhere and sacrifices offered 
by government officials, and ten years later he himself sacrificed 
to the sage. In 647 he ordered tablets commemorating the 
twenty-two most famous men in the Confudan hierarchy to be 

’*Afc«r S8ti lh« ffnal cxtmlnailon for the hiahe«t d«|ree. conducted 
timei during the T'log. included: (j) five eeieyi on current eveote, (o) 
eiaftye on the Confueion eliMlce ind hlRory, (3) an original poem asd a 
coenpoaition in rhylbmie proae. and (4) apeclal teite covering tueh topics 
a* mathenetica and law. Cf. Arthur W. Hummel In Ktf^rt Ikt Lihrarten 
e/ Calf rat, 193$, p> aaa. 

According to a Tang eocyelopedla, the National Academy at Ch*aag*aa 
had $360 Chleeae atodema atoo8d”the year Sje. Later It attracted atudenia 
from Korea, Japan. Tibet, and central Aaia. and boaeted Sooo altogether. 
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placed in these temples. This practice rewarded not liceraiy ac- 
Cunment alone but a virtuous life with a place in the hall of 
fame, and was sufficiently popular to be continued until modem 
times. The spring and autumn Confudan celebrations that were 
conducted a century later (in 740) have continued almost wth- 
out a break until today. Just before the fall of the emperor 
HsUaU'tsung in 754, there was founded an academy of lecteca, 
the Hanlin, which did much to strengthen the official faith until 
the nineteenth century. This academy, at which were assembled 
some of the most competent scholars of the day, had charge of 
all the court’s literary acti^tics, such as the writing of edicts and 
other state papers and the inditing of sacrificial prayers, etc. 
Still functioning well ten centuries later, it was held up as an 
example to the much newer academies in Europe. 

During this period Confucianism strengthened its hold on 
China and naturally penetrated other countries in the Chinese 
cultural ort^t, such as Korea (after 700) and Japan. The Nara 
University curriculum, which included the Rises, the Tso CAron- 
kU, the Odes, the 5 oo^ of History, the Sooii of Changes, the 
AnaUeis, and Filial Piety, was almost like the course of study 
for any Chinese student of the time. The only djfierence lay in 
the fact that the Japanese admitted none of the Taoist canon. 
Although the Chinese sometimes included The (or 

Teo-ioKhing) and The Chuangszu, the Taoist were excluded 
when the twelve classes of the day, their texts having beer) 
normalized by imperial order in 744, were cut on stone slabs and 
set up at the university at Ch’ang*an between S3 6 and 841. 

Some of the Taoist advisers at court were very powerful. 
Many leaders of the period, especially the military who were so 
largely drawn from the half-Chinese and half-Turkic border 
chieftains, had a healthy amount of superstition and they en¬ 
couraged the alchemists in thrir search for the elixir of im¬ 
mortality, a craze that brought about the death of several 
emperors. This brought sharp rebukes from Confudan offidais. 
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Indeed, the formal literature which is extant is so unkind to 
Taoism that it is difficult to present it in a just light. Most of the 
Taoist rebuttals of Buddhist and Confudan arguments that sur¬ 
vived to the thirteenth century were lost in the prosenpdons of 
U58 and 1281. It can hardly be denied, however, that Taoism, 
with its mystic other-vrorldly character and its love of nature, 
gave special inspiration to painters and poets/' Taoism gave 
people a dream world in which to live; it gladdened and ele* 
vated their spirits, and even gave some assurance of the herC' 
after. Its greatest activity was in the period of imperial aiflU' 
ence. Although the Taoists were not active in proselydzing 
abroad, word of the Tao reached the prince of Assam, who re* 
quested Li Shih-min to send him a Sanskrit translation of TAa 
LgO’tzi, t request which the second emperor ordered the great 
Buddhist pilgrim HsUan'tsang, of all people, to fulfill I 
An era of expansion often has a profoundly productive effect 
on a people. So it was in T’ang China< China’s foreign trade 
created a demand for luxury goods so heavy that by HsUan* 
tsung’s reign such merchandise clogged the imperial roads from 
Canton, Ch’Uan<hou, and Yangchow to the western capital. 
It raised the domestic production of pottery and porcelain ware 
to heights never known before. According to an Arab reporter 
of 851! “The Chinese have pottery of excellent quality of which 
they fashion bowls as thin as ^asks of glass j one may see the 
glint of water through them, although they are made of eJay/**^ 
The more romantic Lu Kuei*m8ng (d. ca. 881) tells us that the 
Yfleh ware (made in modem CheWang province near Shao- 
heng) “despoiled the thousand peaks of their colors.” Chinese 
pottery was famous over a wide area, for shards of a lovely 
quality have recently been found in ninth-century sites from 
Brahminabad in India to Cte&phon, Tarsus, Jerusalem, and 

Cf, B. Belpalr«, "Lt et Li Ttl <Atv9iV ft ^9ad’ 

(raniiacion by J. Sauvaget, »>. oi.. p, iS. 
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Cairo. True porcelain wth a high fclspathic glaze was un¬ 
doubtedly exported to the caliphate. This trade evolved new 
forms, for Tang potters followed certain Persian, Inian, and 
Greek models. 

Sculpture reached new peaks in some of the deathless ex¬ 
amples of this art that were produced at the end of the sixth 
and the beginning of the seventh century j after this, however, it 
declined gradually as the religious spirit waned and became less 
inspiring. If we may judge from certan examples and from the 
words of later Chinese critics, China also had a high place in 
painting, especially figure painting, although the representation 
of landscapes was progressing steadily. The greatest artist of this 
period was Wu TaO'hsUan (d. 79i), whose over three hundred 
Buddhist frescoes and many drawings on silk (none of which 
survives) had a profound influence on the world of his time. 
One of the minor arts, printing textiles from wood blocks, also 
came into existence. The earliest example extant is a blue print 
dating from the ninth century and is in the British Museum. 
Much of our exact knowledge about architecture we owe to the 
careful copies made by the Koreans and Japanese. This art, 
particularly religious and court architecture, was characterized 
by magnificence and Javishness, if not invention. The capital 
city of Cb’ang-an was carefully laid out, in an area appron- 
niately six by five miles, to care for imperial requirements and 
for its huge population, estimated at 1,960,188 people in 742. 
(The total population for this year Is calculated at 52 million.) 
The Japanese adopted this model for their new city, Nara. A 
stone bridge in southern Hopei, which dates from about fioo 
and is sdll standing, indicates how far the Chinese had pro¬ 
gressed in bridge building. “It was constructed ... by the 
master^uilder Li Ch’un on a principle which, in a very modern 
manner, modifies the constmetion of the compound Roman 
aqueduct. A single segmental arch a span of 37.47 meters 
carries on either side each time two small arches ^ it is a combine- 
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tion that receives with ease and security the sJighcly convex 
bridgeway.”** 

In the art of Jetters poetry probably holds the foremost place, 
for this was China’s golden age of poetry, ^^hoever was a man 
was a poet,” said a critic.** An anthology of the poems extant in 
1705 contains over 48,900 by 2200 poets. One of them, Po ChQ-i 
(772-846) became so popular during his lifetime that his fame 
reached Korea and Japan and he became the hero of a No 
play. His poetry may have the further distinction of being 
the first ever to be printed (in 800-8 to, according to Teng Ssfl- 
yU).“ Some of the work of such poets as Li Po (701/3-762), Tu 
Fu (712-770), Wang Wei (699-?59/6o), and Wei Ying-wu 
{ca. 740-830) has been translated, but the writings of the great 
monk*poets are not yet represented in European renderings. 
In addition to their literary contribution, the poems of these 
courtiers, soldiers, painters, and priests give a picture of the 
time not commonly presented by the essayists and historians. 
Some, furthermore, are written in what approximates the ver¬ 
nacular, and hence afford a clue to the contemporary speech and 
mind. Po ChU*i, for example, is said, according to eleventh- 
century tradition, never to have con&dered one of his poems com¬ 
plete until an old countrywoman could understand it. 

In prose and scholarly works a high standard was reached. The 
Sui is distinguished for two excellent works on the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, one edited in 601 by Lu Ta’Ci of the Hsien-pi, and the 
other by Lu Ytian-lang {a. 564-ea. 630)^ these are now of 
fundamental importance to the study of Chinese linguistics and 
phonology. Han history was expertly edited by Yen Shih-ku 
(581-645), and seven histories were written by a large corps of 
scholars who ransacked the court archives for material on the 
turbulent eras just concluded. Two encyclopedias, whose subject 

Ecke, Ib Mpnttmenia SerUa. It::, (fSJ?). 

^ Quoue Ib S. Obata, Tkf tForki Li ^0. the Chinete Pitt, p. i. 

'*Waley pula it a d«eade er S9 later. The Life end Times ef Po CkS-t, 

p. 160. 
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matter ranged from government policy to crafts and medidne, 
were compiled during these years, largely to aid students in the 
dvil examinations^ these works must have had great influence 
on the knowledge and writing of the educated youth of the day. 
The Tung completed by Tu Yu (735-812) in 8oi after 
3^ years^ study of a wide variety of sources, is a similar work of 
even greater magnitude. In addition to extenave material on 
China, it contains contemporary material on the Arabs at Kufa, 
the first Abbasid capital, written by a close relative of the author. 
Standards for the essay style were set by another distinguished 
statesman and author, Han Yii (768-824), whose turbulent life 
included several periods of political disgrace and two of exile. 
Much of his writing that has sumved bears the mark of in¬ 
timacy, apparently freed of all artistic consciousness, and his in- 
fiuence on the style of his successors was tremendous. Han YQ, 
like others remembered chiefly by the Chinese, was a staunch 
Confucian and he initiated the thought that was to flower in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Buddhist translators and 
preachers, among them HsQan-tsang, I-ching, and others of th«r 
coll^rators and successors, likewise worked diligently, translat¬ 
ing hundreds of Sanskrit texts into Chinese ^th afleccionate care 
and zeal. The story of the wanderings of HsUan-tsang had such 
great appeal to the imagination of romanddsts and playwrights 
that legends based on it have been told and acted countless timea. 
At the hands of Buddhists and Taensts, the short story, hereto¬ 
fore concerned solely with fairies and magic, began to deal ^th 
everyday life and even with love, and many of them were 
written in the vernacular. In the field of drama, the earlier short 
plays performed by court fools developed into plays of some 
length, a development that may have had a central Ariatic 
origin.^ Drama did not achieve significance as literature until 
later, although paid entertainment played an important role in 
the seventh to ninth centuries. 

*^The mimet that are carved oa tbe stpoc pillara of Lbe T^ang are ap. 
parcbilr of Indioo origin. 
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The literary arts of the Sui and T^ang and the demand for 
numerous copies of contemporary works—Buddhist sQtras, 
Taoist charms, or the sentiments and callig* hy of Confucian 
masters—gave rUe to an invention of wor wide importance. 
The early story of block printing may never be known, but the 
process seems to have been discovered somewhere around 6oo 
and by the tenth century to have been gradually accepted by 
aU literary groups not only in China but also in Korea and Japan. 
The time waa ripe for such an invention. The Chinese had long 
used paper and ink^ they knew how to make seals out of metals, 
stone, or clay; iC was usual for them to take rubbings of prized 
inscriptions on bronze and stone. There was, furthermore, the 
demand—textbooks were required by tlie thousands after the 
civil examination system was instituted, and charn^s for prayer 
formulas and for warding off e>nls and disease were desired in 
Buddhist and Taoist circles. In a period of resurgence like the 
one under discusrion, the discovery of a method of easy repro* 
duction was ine>^tab)e. There is scattered evidence of the use of 
block printing as early as the seventh century, and from the 
ninth century on there is considerable evidence in eastern and 
central Asia. The earliest datable examples of block printing that 
have survived come from Japan; they were small charms or¬ 
dered about 764. Th^ “ world^s oldgar gyrant printed book ” i uhe 
Diamond 868 .which was found at Tun-hua_n g. In spite 

of ample opportunity, block printing was not used in India dur¬ 
ing these centuries. 

The Suj-Pang era was a period of rejuvenation for China 
when the energies of the various states, long dissipated by in¬ 
ternecine strife, were united to carry the empire forward. The 
forrign influence at court (one ninth-century Chinese com¬ 
plained that all the recent cabinet ministers were barbarians) 
and the constant stream of traders, travelers, priests, and envoys 
brought CO many fields numberless innovations that would not 
be expected in a less progressive age. In muric, for example, 
trairsposicion which had been long forgotten was applied to the 
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creation of dghty-four scales based on each of Che seven inter¬ 
vals. Such foods as pepper) sugar beet) date, lettuce, almond, fig, 
spinach, and posdbly lemons and olives, were introduced, and 
croton oil, safiron, and jasmine were used as medidnes. Polo was 
played at every military camp as well as at court, where some 
palace ladlce also took part. Art motifs, astronomical knowledge, 
armor, costumes, and the like were all affected. The need for 
knowledge about China’s wde domain resulted in a noteworthy 
achievement in cartography, the map made by Chia Tan (73^ 
805) in 801 -y drawn to a scale of lOO li to an inch, it measured 
approumately 30 by 33 feet and covered an area of about 10,000 
1 1 ficc miles. It also treated seven great trade routes, both by 
bnd and sea, from China to the then known Asiatic world.^ 
Feudalism still menaced, and the expense of government had 
to be met. To this end the government tried several schemes. 
Although the nobles and high officials had to remain at court 
and had no provincial authority, the size of th^r landholdings 
increased at the expense of the actual tiilers of the soil. The 
peasants had for long borne the chief burden of taxation, but 
reforms were adopted in 766 and 7 80 which transferred part of 
it to the wealthy. These measures, however, were in the hands 
of local governon and thdr maladministration augmented the 
growing discontent which finally brought the government to 
ruin. Both at court and in the provinces eunuchs, too, fastened 
their evil hold5 by 820 there were actually 4618 holding office, 
and even the highest ministers could approach the emperor only 
through them as intermediaries. Unquestionably the house of 
T’ang by the end of the ninth century had “lost the mandate of 
heaven.” It was great as long as it could expand and depend on 
the produce of distant markets, but it had not learned how to ad¬ 
minister its own territory and hence collapsed when forced bad? 
within its own wads. 


CHAPTER V 


T>uunion; the S^ng and the Partition 
of the Vf^th and !ff^thwest 


ThB FxVB DvNASTfW AMD THI TSN ISDfiPEMDBNT StaTBS 

Thb collapse the Pang dynasty was followed by political 
chaos. Secessionist movements were successful in various parts of 
China^ several adventurers, three of them foreign (belonging 
to a Turkic tribe, called by the Chinese Sha^t’o), succeeded in 
exerdsing imperial power in part of the north from 907 to 960^ 
and Manchuria and Mon^lla in the extreme north were over* 
run between 907 and 1125 by the Khitan, a Mongol horde who 
constantly increased thdr territory at China’s expense. A glance 
at an historical atlas shows the extent of the disunity. Chinese 
historians call these years the period of five dynasties and ten 
independent states and characterize them aa some of the darkest 
in the history of the empire. “No wonder ” says Wang l-t’ung, 
“that Ou-yang Halu [!007-T072, historian of this period} 
should habitually begin his ^historical essay’ with the word 
^Alaal’ for the picture of facts and conditions of life of this dme 
would move anyone to pity and terror. The military governors 
and powerful magistrates had made themselves ‘princes,’ ‘kings,’ 
or even ‘emperors’ over great or small pieces of territory, and 
ruled as licentious tyrants. Organized bandits counted into the 
millions ran over the country, pillaging, burning, killing, sack¬ 
ing cities, and indulging in all forms of cruelty and extortion.’” 

‘ HUtoricsl Anaaal, ]I:s {November, J93S)» abKr&cted by M. Huiieo Llo 
in CtiAd Inititate BuUfiiit, 11*4, 9S (9sS). 
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The life of luxury led by the wealthy despotic landholders 
gave rise to one form of sensual satisfaction, the binding of 
women’s feet, which first appeared about 950. No one knows 
exactly how the practice originated, but it is believed to have 
begun among the dancing or ballet girls who were so popular 
in this age that at least a million of them were held in bondage 
during the T’ang period. Perhaps the style of shoe in the tenth 
century required excessively small feet, and the dancers’ solu¬ 
tion of the problem was rapidly and ^ridely adopted by other 
women. However this may be, the practice became so deeply 
imbedded in Chinese mores that it perristed some time after 
191a, in spite of preaching and ridicule for more than a century 
and government disapproval during recent decades. It is worth 
noting that the practice was not adopted among cert^n small 
segments of Chinese society such as the boat women of Kuang- 
tung and the aboriginal peoples of the southwest, or by China’s 
neighbors and one*cime conquerors, the Jurchen, Mongols, and 
ManchuSi but in China, rich and poor alike submitted to it. 

This period is marked by one great advance—printing came 
into its own. Instead of serving merely as an occasional substi¬ 
tute for copying, it now became necessary for all the literate 
groups in the empire. That it penetrated Korea is made clear by 
evidence from contemporary literature- It was also taken up by 
the Tangut of Kansu, the Khitan and Jurchen of north China, 
and the Uigur of central Ada. In addition to the Diamond 
Sutra of 868, there are printed calendars for 877 and 882, and 
three other roll books dating from about 900^ one is a frag¬ 
mentary dictionary and the other two are Buddhist. In the 
summer of 883 a Chinese offidal at Ch’engtu wrote casually of 
seeing printed works dealing with “divination, portents, dreams 
and jangskui, and writings of the Chiu-kung and Five Planet 
sects \ but there were also some dictionaries. . . As a matter 

’Ci. Carter, The Jnvtnfipa tf PriHltiifi ia CAina snj It$ Spread 

Wfdi p. 4^ 
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of fact, this city in the western province of Szechuan seems to 
have been the printing center of the time, enjoying the patronage 
of a statesman with a princely purse. Here, ^ example, paper 
money was printed for the fim time. In 929 the imperial house 
at Loyang extended its sway over Szechuan and held it for five 
years, thus becoming aware of the activity in printing. The au^ 
thentication of the Confucian text being the prerogative of em¬ 
pire, the imperial officials promptly (952) ordered a printed 
canon and commentary based on a portion of the scone inscrip¬ 
tions at Ch’ang-an. Despite political difficulties, the National 
Academy completed this sizable task (there were 130 volumes) 
in twenty-one years. Buddhist printing went on in ocher parts 
of China, as finds during recent decades prove. The TripitAkA^ 
consisting of 5048 volumes, was printed between 971 and 983, 
and copies were transported to Korea in 99 s and to Japan in 
985. The Taoist canon was also printed and its 466 cases con¬ 
taining 4565 rolls were presented to the throne in 1029. Ocher 
works might be mentioned, but the above are sufficient to show 
that printing had attained its majority in the land of its birth and 
was beginning to affect neighboring cultures. 

No account of cultural progress should blind one to the hard 
sodal conditions of the time. Warfare and bloodshed were gen¬ 
eral^ laws were harsh and often inhumanly administered^ cor¬ 
ruption was the rule, rather than the exception, among officials^ 
there were widespread levies on men and horses for both mili¬ 
tary service and labors the decentralization of power $0 debased 
the coinage that barter became general) and floods, famine, and 
the breakdown of trade followed when the road, canal, and 
waterworks systems in north China were allowed to deteriorate 
because of lack of care and upkeep. The removal of most of the 
restraints and controls brought anarchy to a great part of the 
country. 

Possibly because it was the one school capable of some re¬ 
sistance to autocracy, Buddhism, long a refuge for the iieartdck 
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of all classes, had to contend mCh another sharp attack, at least 
in northern China. Although the proscription was not complete, 
the annals of the central government record that the decree in 
the summer of 955 spared only 2694 monasteries^ 30,336 were 
destroyed. But Buddhism had some strong supporters even dur¬ 
ing this period. The princes of Wu and Ylieh, who ruled at 
Hangchow, built numerous temples and stupas, erected statues, 
had 84,000 miniature bronze stupas struck off in 955 > had parts 
of the canon engraved on stone, and encouraged relations with 
the Buddhist houses in Japan. The rulers in Canton also sup¬ 
ported the church in princely fashion. 

The period was one of several critical pdnts in China's his¬ 
tory. If the country was not to didntegrace into a group of 
separate states, as in the centuries before the Ch'in and the Sui, 
some effort to reestablish national unity was called for. The 
Chinese chose (he latter course, perhaps because they had a 
strong recollection of union (a concept foreign to the people 
of Europe) which they associated with order, prosperity, and 
possibly glory. No swashbuckler of the tenth century, however 
ignorant, could forget the Han and the T’ang, nor could he 
fail to appreciate the importance of defense for an empire that 
had fallen into fragments. 

The Suno (960-1279) 

When the emperor died in 959, Chao K’uang-ynn (927- 
976), a member of a well-known family and a man who had 
seen both civil and military service under the empire at Loyang, 
became regent beausc the emperor’s son had not yet attained 
his majority. After a campaign against the Khitan in the north, 
Chao seized absolute power in 9^ and during the next sixteen 
years crushed al) but two of the secessionist states. These two-^ 
the Wu-YUeh in Chekiang and the northern Han in Shana— 
did not fall until 978 and 979 respectively. Meanwhile Annam 
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seceded in 965, the kingdom of Nan Chao in Yilnnan success¬ 
fully upheld its independence) and the powerful Khitan, who 
had established the bngdom of Liao beyond the Yellow I^ver 
in 947, menaced Chao’s northern flank. 

The Sung dynasty which Chao established continued in ejdst- 
ence, except for one almost disastrous break (1126-1135), from 
960 until 1279. Unlike the Han and T’ang, this dynasty was 
not notable for additions to China’s domain. Although its 
troops fought heroically often, they never succeeded in breaking 
the iron ring forged around the imperial boundaries by the 
Khitan (unul 1125), the Jurcben Tungus (unhi 1234), and 
the Mongols in the norths by the Tangut, a Tibetan people («- 
990-1227), and the Mongols in the northwest 5 and by Anitam 
and Nan Chao in the southwest and south. One reason for the 
failure of the Sung in this respect was their lack of sufficient 
breeding grounds and pasturage for horses, which made it im* 
posable to wage offensive war against their more mobile and 
usually hardier neighbors. Eventually the state adopted a policy 
of deception and intrigue to achieve what could not be gained 
by force. This raised vitally important fiscal problems, for such 
a policy was expenavci furthermore, the border kingdoms 
continued to exact extremely heavy tribute.’ 

In 1126-1127 Jurchen made a successful raid on the 
Sung capital and captured the emperor, his father, and most of 
the courliert (3000 in all). A young prince and the remaining 
officials fled across the Yangtze River, and the prince eventually 
established at Lin*an (modern Hangchow) what his people 
were pleased to call a temporary capi^. Here the descendants 

*Ib 1004 (he Dio p«netr3ted Sung ierritory as far an a iwim near the 
capital at Ren'IienB {medern KalfeoE) exacted an annual tribute 
ameunllng to ioo,oco »unc<a of silver and piecea of ailk; the firac 

parment was made in looj. In lo^i-teoa, after the Sung had received help 
from Uie Liao ia resiwing ihe Tatvgut, the tribute was iaeresaed to ao&,ooo 
Ounces of silver and joo,ooo pieoei of silk. In J043 the Sung purchased peace 
from the Tangut at a price of ao annua) tribute of 1,000,009 seringa of cash, 
lOOiOco pieces of silk, sod )0,ooo catties of tea. 
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of the Chao royaj family maintained their hold on an even more 
constricted Sung empire. The Sung dynasty was overthrown by 
the Mong:ol8, who in 1273, after prolonged sieges, had broken 
through the fortified cities on the l^n River in modern Hupeh, 
then crossed the Yangtze, and overrun the entire coast line from 
Hangchow to Canton between 1276 and 1277. In 1279, at an 
island near Macao, they shattered the fleet buring the last of 
the imperial house. 

In the arts of Qvilizadon the Sung broke new ground. As 
Carter says: 

The T*ang Dynasty had been a time of rapidly extending frontiers, 
and of contact with (he lands of (he Wnt. a period of freshness and 
youth, an era of lyric poetry and religious faith. The Sung Dynasty, 
shut out from the West by the steadily encroaching nomads, was a 
(inie of ripe maturity. Lyric poetry gave way to learned prose—great 
compendiurns of history, works on natural science and political econ¬ 
omy, of a character and quality such as neither China nor the West, 
except for a short period in Greece, had ever dreamed of. Religious 
faith gave way to philosophic speculation, and the great systems of 
thought were produced that have dominated China to this day. In art 
the lofty tradition of the earlier period was carried on and brought to 
fruition, 10 that the greatest and best Chinese paintings that are now 
extant come from the period of the Sungs. In invention, what the 
T*ang period conceived, the Sung era put to practical use.^ 

Many new cities were founded, and dty walls were built. 
There was a marked increase in such public works as waterways 
and flood control, especially In the coastal provinces of Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, and Fukien ^ 496 projects were undertaken by the 
Sung, as against 91 during the T’ang period. One great engi¬ 
neering feat was a sea wall, b^un in 910, that ran north from 
Hangchow for some 180 miles. Dwelling houses had higher 
roofs and stone floors. Whereas as late as the T’ang the lower 
classes had sat upon the floor and the upper classes on raised 

* Reprinted from Carter, Tht }m>/nti 9 n of Priming in C/riAtf, by peimU* 
don of CotuTobin Univereity Preu. 
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platforms, chairs now came Into general uscj sedan chairs were 
wdely used for transportation. Gardens, once enjoyed only by 
princes, became the fashion for the weli*to-do, particularly after 
the luxuriant subtropical regions south of the Yangtze were 
cultivated.® That tea was the common beverage for north and 
south is indicated by the taxes in 780 and 793 and the tribute 
demanded in 1043 by the Tanguc. The ceramic traction of the 
T’ang was developed to a point which some authorities believe 
has never been surpassed. Sung porcelain was widely prized and 
was exported in quantity to Japan, Che Philippines, Indo-China, 
India, and Syria. Some of it went even to parts of Africa j “the 
whole coast from Kishmayu to Zanribar is littered ^rith Chinese 
pottery,”* much of it dating from this time. The folding fan 
was introduced from Japan in 9$8. Pla)ting cards and dominoes 
appeared, both of them apparently Chinese inventions. Cotton 
had been sent as tribute by Java, India, and Mabyria as early as 
the fifth and sixth centuries, but not until its value and uses were 
appreciated by the Sung did it become an object of commerce; 
the cultivation of the plant on a wide scale and the manufacture 
of cotton textiles did not become general until the thirteenth 
century and later. 

Overseas commerce expanded, owing in part doubtless to the 
increased concentration of the population and moneyed Interests 
on the south China coast. As a result, naval architecture really 
came into its own under the Sung} by the end of that dynasty 
the Chinese seem to have captured the coasfwse lanes and the 
transoceanic stretches to India and beyond from the Arabs, who 
had themselves wrested them (eighth century) from the Per¬ 
sians. Chou Ch’ii-fei described Chinese boats as follows in 

*Per 4 ^escriptioB of a cbonning eIeveoth<en(or7 garden near modcro 
Loyzng, ue (be t9»ay by SaA-me KuaBg. translated into French Id the eight* 
ceoth ceotury by a Jesuit father in Mimtlret cancftnaat , . , in Ch'maii, 
tad ibence into Eaglieh by Hasliit ia hie rendering of Abbd Hue'e lotmlteble 
TTomtit ia China (tl. pp. tot^oy). 

* E. H. L. Sebwarz, ^’The Cbiaeee Ctfnaectionj with Africa." Journal of 
tkf Royal /tsiatie Soeieiy of Beofial, IV:i7j*j$3 (ipjS). 
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1178: “The ships which sail the Southern Sea and south of it 
arc like houses. When their sails are spread they are like great 
clouds in the sky. Their rudders are several tens of feet long. 
A single ship carries several hundred men. It has scored on 
board a year’s supply of grain.”* In addition to sails, both cloth 
and mat, and balanced rudder, seagoing vessels had eight or ten 
oars, each one manned by at least four oarsmen j freshwater 
craft had paddle wheels (known a nee the eighth century). 
Two anchor scones were fastened at the prow of each ship by 
means of rattan ropes, and were lowered and raised by a pulley. 
Soundings were taken by a deep-sea lead, sometimes hooked, 
which brought up a sample of the sea Hoor. Hitherto Chinese 
mariners had checked their course by the polestar, but by the 
end of the eleventh century the magnetic needle, long used by 
geomancers, was applied Co navigation. In 1119 Chu YU de* 
scribed the procedure: ^H'he captain ascertains the ship’s pontlon, 
at night by looking at the surs, in the day time by loolting at the 
suni in dark weather he looks at the south*poincing needle.”* 

Overseas trade brought with it an increased use of imported 
articles, probably greater wealth to both private citizens and the 
government, although there was a heavy drainage of the Chi« 
nese currency, and wider contacts with foreign peoples, espe¬ 
cially the Arabs and Jews from India and Iran. Among the 
imports and exports recorded in the Sung annals for 999 or 
thereabouts are the following: Chinese gold, «lver, copper cash, 
lead, piece goods of all colors, and porcelain were exchanged for 
incense, m^icine, rhinoceros horns, ivory, cornelian, coral, am¬ 
ber, rock crystal, strings of pearls, steel, tortoise shell, cockle (?) 
shell, ebony, sapan wood, and cotton stuffs. From 971 on, the 
government endeavored to regulate and to profit from this 

'Prom Linf lot triinslsied by Hirch tnd Rockhiil. Ciao Ju-kte, 
P* 

ett9u i'o I'an, trantlared by Kuwabsrs, Mtmurt tf fht Teyo 
n. p. 6i (i9sS). lliere ar« alio two «arUcr drwrlpiion*. ate by 
Shen Kui (loai-toSj), and the other by K^ou Tsung^ahib (ea. 
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commerce. An edict promu^ted in 995 forbade officials to 
engage in fordgn trade through agents, but apparently it had 
little effect. Some merchants, both Chinese and fordgn, grew 
nchi one Persian trader of the eleventh century left an estate 
of several million strings of cash on his death in Canton. Chinese 
pirates as well as island ‘Tiarbarians” also cut hea^ly into the 
government’s profits from commerce at this time. Nevertheless, 
the state’s income from this attempted monopoly is said to have 
risen from half a million strings of cash at the end of the tenth 
century to as much as 65,000,000 strings in 1189. This income 
was unquestionably important in offsetring the costs of military 
defense and the tribute exacted by the northern invaders. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, during these years Chinese currency was 
taking flight abroad—to Japan, the Philipfnnes, Sngaporc, Java, 
south India, and the east coast of Africa—in such quantities tnat 
there was a ^‘cash famine” at home, according to a late Sung 
historian. One measure taken to relieve the government’s finan¬ 
cial plight from 1024 on was the issuance of paper money, but 
confidence in this dwindled as the state treasui^s receipts fell 
off. A perfumed mixture of rilk and paper was even resorted to 
to give the money wider appeal, but to no avail j inflarion and 
depreciation followed to an extent rivaling conditions in Ger¬ 
many and Russia after the First World War." 

Another major development of this era is the application of 
exploave powder to war. “In China,” wrote Laufer some years 
ago, “we can trace a rational development of gunpowder from 
the humble firecracker (known in the rixth century of our era), 
which was originally employed in religious ceremonies, to the 
launching of fiery projectiles in warfare as early as the twelfth 
century and the full development of fire weapons under the 
Mongols in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.’”® Accord¬ 
ing to Chinese historians, the process of making explorive pow- 

*Cf. Carter, TA« Inv/tlion »i PtinitMt in CA>F4, ^p. 

^ Anlbropplps'm, (1917). 
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dcr is first fully described in a military handbook issued in 1044. 
By chat dace the Chinese had been acquainced with sulphur and 
saltpeter—che main ingredients—for a thousand years; also 
with paper, charcoal, r'ang oil, and other necessary substances. 
The first secure reference to military weapons u»ng this mixture 
dates from the year 1000, a time when the Sung were fighting 
a losing war against (he Liao. These may have been primidve 
bombs or grenades flung against che enemy by hand or by a 
trebochet. During che next century, particularly in the struggles 
against the invading Jurchen in 1126-1x17 in 
the Chinese utilized explosive weapons both on land and water. 
The Jurchen were not slow to adopt the new and gradually im* 
proving devices, u»ng them against the Mc^igois when the latter 
began co lay ^ege co the walled dcies of the north. One weapon 
may even have been a proto firearm, confisting of a long bamboo 
tube from which bullets were ejected by touching off che powder. 
Certainly this and other weapons were g^ven full play by the 
Chinese in 1259 and 1272 as they vainly endeavored to halt the 
advancing Mongols. By this time, however, the enemy were 
fully as well equipped. Ac the end of 1272 the attackers (aC' 
tually an internadonal force made up of fighters and technidans 
from many parts of Ada) moved up two new weapons to the 
dege of che walled dties of Fan<h*Sng and Hsiang-yang, which 
had resisted for over four years; one was an improved catapult 
opable of flinging large rocks, and the other was a field piece 
called a mangonel (ftm-hm ym in Chinese), corutructed to 
order by two Moslems. These breached the walls and ended the 
dege. Ironiolly enough, the man in charge of the p'ao was a 
Chinese; in che next two years he successfully stormed other 
Sung dties for the Mongol commander. It seems clear from 
these and other data“ that whoever may have invented the 
cannon and smaller peces the Chinese and their immediate 

Cf. Goodricl) asd FfnC* dev«l«pm<M of firearms la Chltte." 

2tu J6:1C4-I93. 350 (>9+S)> 
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neighbors played a significant part in the early stages of their 
developmentj the Chinese alone originated the firecracker and 
allied fireworks/* 

That the intellectual devebpmcnt of the age was not high 
in country villages and the frontier areas is implied by such 
romances as the picaresque S/tut hu ckuan (The Water 
Marshes). In the great dries, however^from Loyang, Kjufeng, 
and Ch*lng-tu on the north and west, to Yangchow, Hangchow, 
Ningpo, Ch’uan-chou and Canton on the coast—it reached a 
stage never before attained. Undoubtedly there were several 
distingmshcd intellectual groups in the various little courts 
during the fifth to third centuries B.C. The ebullience, virility, 
and diverse interests of the Pang sowed the seed of the renais¬ 
sance in all the arts (except sculpture) that flowered under the 
Sung. Nearly every past and contemporary literary work that 
was considered worthy of preservation was printed by means of 
wood blocks and metal plates or—a distinctly Chinese innova¬ 
tion—by means of movable type made successively of earthen¬ 
ware, tin, wood and copper. The great increase in printed books, 
together with more leisure and general prosperity, at least at 
certain times and in certain places in the climatically favored 
central and southern sections, undoubtedly led to more reading 
and study. 

The genera] level of education, whether in the monastery, the 
academy, or government oflices, was indisputably higher under 
the Sung. The system of competitive examinations reinaugurated 
by the T’ang was developed and modified, especially during 
the reform eras at the end of the eleventh and the be^nning 
of the twelfth centuries. There was dissatisfaction ^th the 
strictly clastical studies required of canefidates for office, and 
with the emphasis on memorizing. The illustrious prime minis- 

’*Wapg UhR, “laveation sad use of guppowder and (irearma in Cbina.” 
hit S7:»6o-*?S (ij*?). 
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ter Wang An-shih (i 021-1086) used his influence to promote 
more practical trdning; he urged that ondidates he ^^con* 
versant with ancient and modem laws and regulations, the 
principles of astronomy, and their bearing on the affairs of the 
State. They would have sonse idea of political economy, and 
know how to initiate necessary reforms.*’” In XO71 he said in 
a letter to the emperor: **lt is admitted that the present esramina- 
tion system has produced a number of good men, but that is 
because it is the sole avenue to offidal preferment. But I deny 
that the system is a good one. For any system which compels a 
man in the robust strength of his youth, when he ought to be 
studying the fundamental prirKiples of philosophy and govern* 
meat, to shut himself up in hes room and devote all his time and 
energies to the malting of poetry and the competition of rhym¬ 
ing couplets is of necesaty utterly injurious. For such a man 
entenng upon the duties of offidal life snll have been denied all 
chance of gaining that knowledge which would be of practical 
value Co him in that work.”^* To make his point, he himself 
drafted some of the questions for the final tests, and at the same 
time he instituted improvements in the colleges of law, medi¬ 
cine, and military affairs at the ca^nuL He was instrumental in 
establishing public schools in every prefecture and subprefecture 
in the empire, these schools being supported, at least partly, by 
the income from land set aside for the purpose. 

Private education flourished even more during this period. 
Scholars—Buddhist, Taoist, and Confudan—of^red their serv¬ 
ices as tutors. At least 124 academies were developed under 
private initiative^ outstanding scholars were employed as teach¬ 
ers, and promising students were admitted even though unable 
to pay the fees. X^ocatod in sylvan and mountain retreats where 
reflection and concentration srere postible, and equipped with 

Dilated b; R R. Witliaqiiev. Waa# A» 8kik, I. ^ $30. 

**i*W.. p. JjS. 
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libraries and printing establishmentSf these academies promoted 
research and philosophic utterances untrammeled by govern¬ 
ment interference. 

The ejctant Inbliographies of private libraries of this period 
indicate the literary resources of a number of the larger centers 
of population. Prose and poetry streamed from these centers, as 
well as from monastery and grotto and, by court decree, from 
the capital itself. Although the literature may lade the vitality 
and freshness characteristic of the work of Li Po, Han Yii, and 
thar peers, the Sung was not ^thout writers of note- Beset as 
they were by rules and formulas, few poets achieved the literary 
level of their predecessors. There is, however, one exception— 
$u Shih (1037--1101), art critic, builder of a causeway at West 
Lake in Hangchow, and erstwhile court favorite, who whiled 
away his exile in the unhealthy damps of Hainan by writing 
poems about his native prorince. 

It is in prose that the most renowned writers of this period 
are found. The best essayists seem to have been pardcularly 
successful in achieving high office. Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-1072), 
the president of the Board of War, described the sound of au¬ 
tumn and the pavilion of a drunken old man 5 the essay on the 
Red Cliff written by Su Shih is known to every Chinese school¬ 
boys and thdr contemporary, Wang An-shih the prime minister, 
wrote the most forceful state documents of the period. History 
is represented by Ssu-ma Kuang (i0rp-i086)j whose breadth 
of conception is rivaled only by that of his distinguished Han 
predecessor of the same surname. His great work, the Tzu chih 
cMm, on which he and three principal collaborators worked 
for twenty years, covered the history of China from 403 a.c. to 
A.D. 959. Thirty of its 354 chapters constitute an appenix 
containing the author’s comments on variations in facts as re¬ 
ported in the yii books used as sources. His passion for accuracy 
and comprehensiveness was enriched by a style that was both 
simple and easy to understand. An equally critical and compre- 
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hensive historian of the next century vas Cheng Chiao (1:04- 
1162), an amateur xutural adentist. His cfah included 

monographs on such diverse sub;ect» as the ^mily and clan, 
phiJology, phonetics, polidal subdivisions, flowers and insects, 
library cataloging, and archeoI<^. Perhaps because he ex¬ 
pressed such scorn of traditional views of scholars who failed 
to make first-hand inveadgadons of chdr subjects, hie book was 
long neglected, but these sections of it are highly esteemed 
today. 

Another group of Important writera were the encyclopedists, 
in whose work has been preserved much that would otherwise 
have been lost. The most outstanding men in (his field were Vl 
Fang (925-99^), the preddent of an editorial board that pro¬ 
duced two large compendiums of general knowledge and Action 
—the ytf ian (looo chapters) and the JmMg 

eM ($00 ^apcers); Ytleh Shih (930-1007), who edited the 
Mu4tn yu chi, a geography of the eastern world in 200 
chapters^ and Ma Tuan-lin (ca. 1250-1319), whose Wirt hsisn 
t'ung i’ao <348 chapters) brought down to 1254 the work of 
Tu Yu and Ching Ch^ao, mendoned above. 

More colorful were the works, all of then abundantly illus¬ 
trated, on such antiquarian subjects as andent bronzes, inscrip- 
dons, stone tablets, wooden slips of the Han dynasty, household 
utensls and furniture, clothes, and buildings. Connoisseurs in 
these fields had appeared at least as early as the dxch century, 
but collecting did not become fashionable until the eleventh, 
when many tombs were opened and canonical literature was 
searched for the ritual connected with the furniture they con¬ 
tained. Wang Pu wrote about the imperial collection around 
1123-1125 just before it was plundered by the invading Jur- 
chen. His description with its pictures of 527 bells, tripods, and 
sacrifidal cups and its forty-five seals is perhaps more valuable 
than any^ but it lacks the infectious enthusiasm of the catalogue 
of two ^ousand inscriptions by Chao Ming-ch’8ng (108 i-i 129) 
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and his wife, the poetess Li Ch’ing-chao (JO81-1140), whom 
Dr. Hu Shih has called the foremost literary woman in Chinese 
history. This couple began their collection in a modest way on 
thar marriage in iioi and continued it as a hobby the rest of 
their lives. Thdr catalogue appeared in 1 132, three years after 
the husband’s death. 

Other prose writers of the Sung period treated such stibjects 
as architecture, horticulture, travel, and foreign commerce. The 
batic work on Chinese architecture is the Ying Uao fa shih, by 
1 a Chieh (d. ino), who for years was actively engaged in the 
construction of temples and public offices in the imperial capital 
at Kaifeng. His book contains specific rules for building all 
kinds of stone, wood, tile, and brick structures, mainly menu* 
mental. The last ax chapters are profusely illustrated but not 
In the detail desired by modern students of medieval architec* 
ture^ however, the Sung buildings that have been unearthed in 
Honan and nearby regions have given clues for the solution of 
many doubtful points. The earliest known scientific work on 
fruit culture is the U-chih f» of Ts^ai Haang (iOii-ro6fi)j 
and the Chi Ut of Han Yen<hih, a prefect i n Chekiang i n 117 8, 
is the first known sdentific treatise on dtrus fruits in any lan¬ 
guage. A botanical encyclopedia was compiled by Ch’In Chingd 
in the thirteenth century} half of its 58 chapters deal with 
flowers. In 1159 four writers brought out an herbal illustrated 
with woodcuts “far better than most European herbals of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.’”* Many of the Sung envoys 
described Chrir travels} one such book about Korea, dating from 
1124, which contains 40 chapters, discusses its topography, his¬ 
tory, religion, government, laws, manners, customs, and in* 
dustries. Of even greater interest are the records of Chinese 
commerce with southern and western Aria and even Africa. 
The most important of these records were left by Chou Ch’ii-fei 
(1178) and Chao Ju-kua (13th century)} they have provided 

**Swjoale, e/ th« Uhrariaft Cat fir/u. 193^1^7, p. *56. 
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US with a weaJth of precise mformation about the inhabitaiits, 
products, and trade of Indonesia, Ceylon, south India, Arabia, 
Somahland, and Sioly. Playwriting was in the ascendancy from 
about the twelfth century on, both in Peking under the Jurchen, 
and in Hangchow. The names of nearly one thousand plays 
from this period are known, and at least four noteworthy con¬ 
temporary accounts of the theater at the two Sung captals have 
come down to us. No playwrights of the Sung became famous, 
however, possibly because few of their wor^ have survived, 
and those that have have been extensively reworked. 

Sdendfic progress was evident. In nu^emadcs, Shao Yung 
(i0ii>i077) is said to have established ‘Hhe value of the 
tropical year to almost four seconds,’’ and Ch’in Chiu<hao (fl. 
1247) was among the first to use the aero invented by the 
Indiana. The Arabs may have introduced algebra in China} at 
any race, this branch of mathematics had be^n to make itself 
at heme in the thirteenth century. In medidne, the most im¬ 
portant advance was the introduedon of inoculadon against 
■msllpox. 

In the fine arts, the Sung is known chiefly for its painters— 
painters of Insects, Urds, and fish, both real and imaginary ani¬ 
mals, flowers and bamboos, cottages and palaces, flgures of men, 
arhats, and saints, and above ail, landsc^es.** It may well be 
that no other people ever depicted such landscapes. The diverse 
topography of the country—the mountain clifls and turbulent 
screams in the north and west, and the broad rivers and mist- 
covered hills in the east—prervided an irressdble sbmulus to 
artists. Both Buddhism, particularly the ChHm meditative sect, 
Taoism, with Its love of nature and freedom, contributed to 
awakening in the artiscic mind a love for solitude clothed in 

^An UMtutl number ol Km esanpka Sune paiotlog now lo 
Amerleto nu»«un«i particultrir (be Momubi of Fisc Am ia BoNoa. See 
Oireld Sirfn, A Hitltrj •/ EtAr Chimm fmuiimf, t vol». (Londoo, (93S)» 
end K. Tofoita. »/ CSiaw Fa/aCte/i. •! f'w Arit, 

(BostOD, isss)* 
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magnificent scenery. Binyon calls it a ^^cosmic inspiration^ ft 
feeling of afBnity between the hunian spirit and the energies of 
the elements—Che winds, the mists, the soaring peaks, the 
plur^ng torrents.’^ The luckless emperor Hui-tsung, who died 
in captivity in ii 35 > tried Co give special encouragement to the 
ardsts but with only moderate suaess. The court painters pro¬ 
duced a few masterpieces, it is true, but a far greater number 
were painted in the religious houses on the walls, on »lk rolls, 
and in albums modest in size but of transcendent beauty. 

In rell^on and philosophy thcf Sung is notable for some 
fu»on of Buddhist and Confudan rhotight and for Buddhism’s 
gradual subddence from its high place as the most inspiring in¬ 
fluence in Chinese life, a process which had begun in the dghth 
and ninth centuries. Although Buddhism had by no means 
entirely lost its hold, several events conspired to loosen its 
grasp irrevocably. In the first place, the triumph of Islam made 
India no longer either a source of Buddhist missionaries or the 
goal of Chinese ^Igrims. Some thirty-one Indian misrionaries 
served the Uao and Sung as translators of Sanskrit texts during 
the period 972 to 1053, but they were the last, except for 
Dhyanabhadfft (d. 1363), who frequented the Mongol court. 
The last rizable pilgrimage was made in the decade after 966, 
when a group of Chinese and Uigur monks (their number is 
variously put between 300 and 157) went to Gandhara, Ma- 
gadha, and Nepal via central Asia^ but subsequent pilgrimages 
fell oS in both number and frequency until they ceased entirely 
by lOjO. In the second place, thinking Chinese, whose fore¬ 
fathers had hoped that Buddhism would impart knowledge and 
who had been swept off th^r feet by the amplitude and splendor 
of its gifts, now began to realize that it afforded only emotional 
sadsfaction. They therefore culled from it and from Taoism 
what they wished to accept and what Confucianism had never 
provided, and discarded everything else. In other words, their 
ethical beliefs were now broadened to include the doctrine of the 
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universality of ail enstence and other alien ideas. These were 
unwttingly forged into a new school of thought, which modem 
historians call Neo-Confudanism. Buddhism did not die a sud¬ 
den death, but its own records indicate that its vitality was 
ebl»ng perceptibly.*’ In s^te of the persuasive teaching of sev¬ 
eral great Ch^an masters and the greater availalMlity of printed 
books (the tenth<encury TrifUsk^ was repKnted several times 
in the following three centuries), the more attractive new phi¬ 
losophy lessened the influence ol Buddhism, but without resort¬ 
ing to persecution. 

Neo^nfudanism exneiged during a thoughtful period in 
China’s existence. Education was becoming general, and in 
addition the energetic minister Wang An-shih initiated an era 
of reform that stirred every thoughtful in^viduai to a con¬ 
sideration of the public policy in finance, law, the army, and 
government, as well as education. In his travels to Szechuan, to 
Kuangtung, to the apital, and elsewhere, Wang had the insight 
to discern the rottenness in oSdal life, the discrimination against 
the common people, and the defenseless condition of the coun¬ 
try; he had, furthermore, the courage to express himself boldly 
in memorial after memorial to the emperor Shin-tsung (1068- 
1085). His proposals were not new, but they were revolutionary 
for those times, and they affected every phase of life—at court, 
on the farm, on the waterways, and in the counting house. Wang 
presented them not only to the offidals, usurers, landlords, and 
grain merchants, but also to the scholars and the riting genera¬ 
tion of students. To this end he instituted the educational re¬ 
forms already discussed, and he issued a complete revision and 

'’Ci. tie cm <ki. ta roerdoSedia fMibtiibed la Dgrlof 

tbe twa tod OM-balf e«oniri«» after tosf, oaly taieaw warfca {ia ia$ <ktp- 
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commentary of three of the canonical works, the C/tou It, the 
Huiory, and the Odfs. In spite of the emperor’s support, his 
program at times collapsed, partly because of the pressure from 
such reactionaries as the historian 5 su-ma Kuang, the mathema' 
ddan Shao Yung, and the poet Su Shih, and partly because the 
bureaucratic machine was either unwilling or unable to enforce 
his measures. Parts of it, however, were salvaged during the 
years 1093-1126 but not soon enough to save China from losing 
the northern part of her empire. The reform program neverthe¬ 
less had one important by-product ^ it roused some of the people 
from thar complacency and made them face problems in a 
realistic way. Although Wang’s name was muddied by the court 
historians of his time, research has made it dear that he must be 
included in any discussion of Chinese thought and political ac¬ 
tion. 

From its beginnings in the ninth century, Neo-Confucianism 
took form in the period from lo^o to 1200. Its active partisans 
were men with a wide variety of training and experience; some 
held high petitions and had great influence, but all belonged to 
the conservative party of Ssu-ma Kuang. Like thdr political 
adversary Wang An-shih, they insinuated thtir ideas into their 
interpretations of the Confudan texts, Their restatement of 
Confudanism, based on the religious attitudes of medieval 
China, emphasized the idea of universal reason. An understand¬ 
ing of this reason, said Ch’eng! (1C33-1107), was to be gained 
only by investigating everything and eventually correlating 
these investigations. This idea kindled the enthusiasm of Chu 
Hsi, the last and greatest teacher and scholar of them all. A 
brilliant student in his youth, and deeply affected by Buddhist 
and Taoist teachings during his formative years, after iijS he 
devoted himself largely to developing the thought of his prede¬ 
cessors in voluminous writings that became required reading 
for every literate Chinese after the fourteenth century. “In 
every human mind,” he wrote, “there is the knowing faculty; 
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and in everything, there is Its reason. The incompleteness of our 
knowledge is due to our insufficiency in invesdgadng into the 
reason of things. The student must go to ell things under 
heaven, beginning with the known principles and seeing to 
reach the utmost. After sufficient labor has been devoted to it, 
the day will come when all things will suddenly become clear 
and intelligible.’’’* As Dr. Hu Shih points out, this sounds 
much like what is now called sdence. Unfortunately the path 
Chu urged on his followers could be traveled only by the most 
serious and spartan philosophers. His philosophy, moreover, 
had to combat the Ch’an idea of meditation and jn«ght which 
was being promoted by his evangelistic contemporary Lu Chiu* 
yUan (n 3^1193) ^ the Msnduj gave Du’s teachings some 
scriptural authority. Although Chu Ha made distinguished con* 
tribuhons to thought and aitidsm, he and his disciples did not 
heatate to distort historical facts to make them conform to *hhe 
moral Uw,” as is evident from their immensely influential re* 
writing and condenang of SsO*ma Kuang’s history, the T’aeg 
cAun mu, which they completed around 1190. The new 
Confudanism was an advance over earlier philosophies, but it 
was inaugurated by a man who costed the truth in his eiforts to 
formulate a manual of applied morality, and it embodied ele¬ 
ments that could never be fused, its impact was not felt at once, 
but when it came to full flower in the fifteenth century, its 
influence extended into Korea and Japan. 

In concluding this brief summary, we must not overlook the 
fact that China’s dvilization of the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies probably outdistanced Chat of the rest of the world. Her 
people might rightfully agree with Shao Yung, who is alleged 
to have said: am happy because 1 am a human and not an 
animal^ a male, and not a female} a Chinese, and not a bar¬ 
barian} and because I live in Loyang, the most wonderful dty 

Trtnilated br Ha $bib, “Relittoo aod Phjto»<n>br CfaiMie K>»niry." 
Sfmfttium M Chimfte CmJtm/t. p. $6. 
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in r11 the world.”** The complacency of such an attitude as this, 
however, engendered the stagnation and defeat for which China 
later paid d^iy. 

The Khitan, Tanout, and Jurchen 

Of primary importance for an understanding of the history of 
eastern Asia in the tenth to thirteenth centuries is some conrider- 
aton of China’s conquerors in the north and west. The level of 
their civiliaation was so far below that of China proper that their 
own was radically influenced by contact, exchange, and inter¬ 
marriage with the Chinese people. Nevertheless they left thdr 
imprint on the territories they overran, and they were so powers 
ful that both near and distant lands paid them tribute and 
homage. 

The first of these conquerors were the Khitan or Ch 1 *taii, to 
spell the name in the less familiar way,*” whom we have en¬ 
countered as the Hacn-pi of the mid-fourth century. A pre- 
Mongol people who spolte a Mongol dialect, the Khitan 
swarmed out of southeastern Mongolia early in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, overcame the P’o-hai king in Liaotung in 926, and shortly 
thereafter began to deal with ^e Chinese emperors on terms of 
equality. The Later Chin dynasty (936-946) owed its existence 
to Khitan support but later foolishly defied the horde. There¬ 
upon the caffitaJ at modern K&feng was invaded, and the endre 
court, together with ‘^artisans, maps and registers, astronomical 
charts, classics cut In stone, bronze statues, water clocks, musical 
treatises and instruments, armor, and so forth,” was taken to the 
chief capital in eastern Mongolia, and the dynasty came to an 

** Similar rerearta bava been autlbuted (o Judr CbU-chH (• CdBiemporary 
of Cenfudua)» io Plato, aod to Socratea. 
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end.^‘ Another Chinese house, in its attempts to i^icl the Khjtan, 
dent Chao K'uang-yin as comimnder^iKhief^ as was said eariier, 
he seized the power for himself and founded the Sung dynasty. 
But the Khitan state of Liao remained unconquered ^ the long 
and costly war that broke out in 9S6 was brought to an end in 
rO05 when the Sung purchased peace \iy payment of heavy 
tribute. 

The early Khitan were a pastoral people largely dependent 
on their herds of cattle and horses and on hunting and fishing. 
Their tribal organiaacion was complex, and their laws and re* 
ligious customs were primitivei writing was unknown. Their 
move to the plains of north China brought inevitid)le adjust¬ 
ments for them. They permitted their Chinese subjects to con* 
tintxe farming, and eventually they themselves used agncultural 
products. They developed two forms of writing, one of which 
was based on the Uigur alphabet^ in the other elements of 
Chinese characters were used. The latter type has been pre* 
served in a few inscriptions on stone and tome frescoes, but It is 
practically undecipherable. The Khitan encouraged the circula¬ 
tion of such standard Chinese texts as the Hutoriisl Afsmofrr 
and the Httn History, but discouraged private publication ifter 
1064. Buddhism and Taoism made some Inroads^ the influence 
of a few monasteries that grew immensely wealthy was prob¬ 
ably more poUdca] than religious. In selecting officials for their 
Chinese subjects the Khitan continued the ‘Pang examination 
system but refused to perxmt any Khitan to compete ^ the sub¬ 
jects emphasized were poetry, classical exegeris, and law. 

For a time the Khitan state of liao was extremely powerful. 
Besides exacting tribute from the Sung, the Khitan alw treated 
the neighboring peoples—the P’o-hai, Jurchen, Tangut, and 
Koreans—as vassals j they defeated the Tatars on the Orkhon 


* LiM Hi/ttry, tb»a. For ft greftt funS of iafomitiM ftbMt the Xhitio, 
Me the HUnry •/ CMihm S»eif1y. (9ef~trtsh hr K. A. Wjvcfoae} 
tad Ping ChU-ftblfig. 
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River, and muntuned relations 'Anih Japan and AraUa, the 
Utter once asking them for the hand of a noble lady in marri^ 
to an Arab prince. The liao empire at its hdght wctended from 
the Gulf of Prichihli to the Pien shan ranges in central Asia. 
But it was ringed with hostile states and shot through with 
enemies within its boundaries. The imperial Khitan family was 
continually at cddsj in iioa one prince openly led the band of 
brigands which defied the last emperor. A more serious problem 
was the series of natural catastrophes—floods and droughts and 
pests of loctists—that dogged the empire during its later years. 
Such problems are not insuperable when China’s ruling class is 
well in hand and pubhc works engage the attention of every 
minor oEBcial from Kansu to the Shantung peninsula,® for then 
there are no great breaks in the dams, the roads and canals cany 
froght, and famine is mitigated by the grain depots. It is in 
periods when the system fails, as at the end of the nth century, 
that every imaginable curse descends on the people, and ban¬ 
ditry, <annibalism, and other deplorable conditions are rife. 

The most dangerous enemy of the Liao empire were the 
Jurchen, who had been sharpening their teeth on the flanks of 
the Khitan for over a century. They intenrified th«r attacks in 
1114 and in 1124-112/ subdued or drove out the last of the 
Khitan who had never been truly absorbed by the Chinese. The 
only important Xiao prince to escape was Ye-lQ Ta shih (10S7- 
1143), who represented the eighth generation of the descend- 

(>$3i-J595}» dir«cror geQ«ral of tbe Vfllow River tnd 
Criod CaosI for twcBiy-nine wrote in "Great beoefit to (b« 

Cracid Canal tractipert »r>t«m cao be gaioed by proper care of the Yellow 
River. Since the trantpoR of tribute caotiot be Hopped for t tlogle 
year, tbe Yellow River ehonid not b« neglected for a single year. To atrain 
two esde by one act. tbe control of the Yellow Rivet ii indeed ireportaot. 
Tbua, before the Sung and YOao dyttasriea, tbe Yellow River changed ite 
eourie ofreP euddealy to the aortb and soddenly to tbe eoutb, without a 
aiogle year of prace. But under tbe present regime, It faas cot yet changed 
Ita course during aiete then two hundred years. This is due to tbe bare >t 
has been genlog as a sector of the Grand Canal,” Traoslated by Chi Ch'ao- 
tisg, Kfy Eronoflie Ar<ai in C^intje Rh/«ry, p. 142 . 
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ants of the founder of Che house. Fledng west in 2124, he and 
his small band of companions and a vast herd of horses were 
welcomed in central Asia by the Uigur, former Khitan vassls. 
Together they conquered various Turldc states in quick success 
don and in 1141 established a new empire oUled Kara^Khitai 
(i.e.j Black Khita: or western Liao), which extended Co both 
sides of the Pamirs. Te-lO and his successors assumed the impos¬ 
ing title of Khan of Khans^in spite of the fact chat the empire 
had been founded by a beaten horde! They brought a certain 
amount of Chinese dvi^zadon into Kashgar and Samarkand, 
welcomed Buddhism and even a Chnsdan Hshop, and were 
generally a thorn in the Aesh of the Moslems on their western 
Aank. The empire came to a sudden end in istli, when Jenghli 
rose to power. 

Second to conquer northern China were the Tangut, a Tl* 
bctan people, half nomad, half sedentary (Laedmore csdls them 
“semi-oasis”), whom the Khitan court rec^mied in 990 as the 
rightful rulers of a region in Kansu near the end of the Great 
Wall. They took the name of Hsia, made Ning 4 )da thdr api¬ 
cal, and in 1032 called thdr state an empire which they main¬ 
tained succeasfully against the Uigur in central Asia, the Khitan 
in north China, and the Chinese in the Yellow River delta. In 
1043, as we have seen, the Tangut were persuaded to make 
peace with the Sung for a heavy price, and the next year they 
attempted to invade Khitan terntory. 

In contrast to the few Khitan texts wluch have lurvivcd, 
thousands of pieces of Tangut writing are extant, among them 
dictionaries dated 1132 and 1190, and two bilingual texts. The 
complete Trifiuk^ was translated into Tangut and printed; 
there are also transladons of other Buddhist works, and of Tao¬ 
ist texts, works attributed 10 Confucius, books on military strat¬ 
egy, collections of proverbs and sayings of famous men, law 
co^, and poetry, l^rir script, which is extremely complicated, 
was derived from the Chined through the Khitan. Buddhism 
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was the State religion and, according to the finds made in 1908 
by a Kusaan expedition to Karakhoto, exercised con^derable 
influence, at least in the imperial house. But Confucianism also 
had a place, espedaliy in the schools, which were patterned on 
Chinese models and were established in every market town. An 
academy of learning was established in 1154^ one professor who 
lectured there on Tang^t and Chinese literature translated the 
A-mUcis into Tangut and appended his own extensive commen¬ 
tary in thirty volumes. 

The Tangut included in their midst an indeterminate number 
of Chinese, Tibetans, Tatars, and ocher peoples, and by the be¬ 
riming of the thirteenth century were on the way to becoming 
as civilized as the Sung. Unfortunately, however, their terri¬ 
tory lay athwart the path of the Mongols- Jenghis atucked 
them in 1205-1207 and again in 1209^ in the second camprign 
he altered the course of the Yellow River in order to subdue 
their capital. The Tangut won a short respite when their em¬ 
peror promised fealty and presented one of his daughters to 
the conqueror. But in 1227 a Tangut envoy refused to aid Jen¬ 
ghis in his camprign agrinst distant Kharizm, whereupon the in¬ 
furiated chieftain turned east and laid most of the Hsia territory 
waste} the capital, Ning-hsia, was on the point of falling when 
the conqueror himself was slain. Many of the Tangut were sac¬ 
rificed at his funeral rites, but a few were spared to serve his 
widow. Before his death, one of his generals had proposed that 
the entire population be put to the sword and thdr land be con¬ 
verted into pasture for horses and camels, but this was rejected 
in fevor of taxation ^sely suggested by a Khitan adriser. 

Third among the conquerors of the north were the jurchen, 
a Tungusic people who lived around the Amur in the far north. 
First known to the Chinese in the seventh century both as agile 
hunters who could lure a stag within striking distance by imi¬ 
tating its cry and as breeders of fine horses, they succeeded the 
Khitan as overlords of north China} in their conquest of China 
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four centuries later under the leadership of Nurhachi^s clan, 
they overthrew the Ming dynasty. They differed from the 
Khiun in that they knew and preferred the forests and rivers 
of their own mountainous country, whereas the Khitan pre¬ 
ferred the steppes. Curiously enough, however, the Jurchen 
ventured farther south than the Khitan did, and their empire 
at its height included less of the north. Except for an occarionai 
raid, the Khitan made the Yellow River thdr southern frontier^ 
the Jurchen went on down to the Huai and the Yangtze. 

The Jurchen were victorious over the Khitan partly because 
of the latter’s growing decadence and disntegrabon, and partly 
because of the help recdvcd from the Chinesei this campaign 
lasted from 1114 to 1)25. Their dynasty, the Chin (or Kin, 
gold), ended olfidally in 1234. The first few years were devoted 
to invasions of Song territory, one of which ( n 30) went as far 
south as Ningpo^ the Jurchen burned many Chinese dties, in¬ 
cluding the temporary apical at Hangchow, as well as an entire 
ffcec of war jxmks on the Yangtze. In the uneasy peace con¬ 
cluded in 1142, the Chinese recognized themselves as vassals 
and paid a heavy tribute every year chereafeer. But they con¬ 
tinued to resist invaaon of their shrunken empre; in ti6l the 
Chin attempt to cross the Yangtze was nullified when their fleet 
of six hundred vessels was destroyed by e^loaive weapons of 
the Sung defenders. 

The Jurchen rulers made considerable effort to preserve their 
own dviiization and government organization. The latter, how¬ 
ever, was transformed during iii; to 1132 when the Jurchen 
took over the government of the provinces in north China. The 
Khitan, Po-hal, and Chinese populations were kept in check by 
companies of lOOO men each that inffltrated all the conquered 
areas. After 1x32 the superior admimstration became more and 
more Chinese. The Jurchen soipt was created in ix20 by a 
member of the royal house, who was a military officer and a 
shaman; it was based on both the Khitan and the Chinese, and 
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was simplified in 1138 by the emperor himself. The mam body 
of the Chinese classics was translated into Jurchen. The lan¬ 
guage was studied tn the College of Interpreters down through 
the period of the Ming dynasty, but it died out in the seven¬ 
teenth century. The people, ori^nally shamanists, had become 
acquainted with Buddhism as early as the ttghth century^ halls 
in honor of Confudus were also erected in the northern capital 
and in all the important townsj even Nescorian Christianity 
played some part. But the Jurchen, although eclectic, s^jparently 
did not take strongly to the higher forms of religion. In 1187 
the emperor urged his subjects not to adopt Chinese ways in¬ 
discriminately, and forbade them to assume Chinese names and 
dress; but his efforts to preserve his people’s culture were un¬ 
availing, espedaliy on the Chinese plain where life was begin¬ 
ning to aasume its normal Chinese pattern. The construction of 
dikes and dams and the rebuilding of canals were instituted to 
repair the damages inflicted during the Liao period and to make 
agriculture and commerce posable. The theater attained great 
popularity, 690 plays being reported durir^ the time tKe north 
was a vassal state. Scholars, too, were active; progress in mathe¬ 
matics was no less brilliant in the north than In south China. 
According to a modern writer,®* the northerner Li Yeh, who 
published two works m this field in 1248 and 1259, and the 
southerner Ch’in Chiu<hao, who fiourished at the same time, ^ 
surpass any others in the long roll of Chinese mathematicians. 
In ratio U was accorded the honor of bdng summoned to court 
by KuI«1m. Two important dictionaries were compiled; one of 
them contains an analyse of 53,523 characters, or more than 
are included in the last standard dictionary compiled in 1716. 

•Van Hit. TtMMf feo. XV:j8j (cjc*). 



CHAPTER VI 


7he zj^ongo/f 

(TAe Tiian T^ynasty^ I26o^lj68') 


The Mon^b resembled (he Khitan and Jurchen, but were far 
more significant in world history. Ac first pastoral, (hey became 
nomadic when they acqurcd (he horse. Their religion was based 
on arumism. The many little tribes into which they were divided 
had to be welded into one unit loyal to one lea^ before they 
could present any formidable opposidon co their neighbors. The 
man who accomplished this had had only a handful of hard>rid* 
Ing nomads under his command before be was thirty years old) 
when he died, half the world was in hit grasp. Such was Temu- 
jin, in laofi proclaimed Emp er o r of the Seas—Jenghis (Chin- 
ghia, Chingghis) Khan 

By the end of the twelfth century three groups of Mongols 
were struggling among themaeives for supremacy. Jenghis 
emerged master of all Mongolia in 1204, his sovereignty being 
confirmed by a great diet that met at Karakorum in iao6. In 
1205 he moved against the Tangut and four years later against 
the Jurchen. Though he drew to his support all the disafiectcd 
northern peoples iid made several successful forays inta Man¬ 
churia and the Yellow River plain, he himself never subdued 
the Chin. His mobile horsemen had no trouble in open combat^ 
they overran the Great Wall and the north*south wall of the 

' thile U kocwR of Ui ««rlr life; erca the dace of hit Urth U oot kso«B 
defieitelr. PeroUB hiiieriiu place k bemeeo >>55 aed ttjS; olSdal Cbloeoe 
aoBolitta, Id iiSa; lod uitoShaal Chifteae Martca ia ttfj. Cf. Grageact. 
L'Empirf det fttppu, pp. SjS-djp. 
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Chin and even shattered the defenses of such a provincial center 
as Tanan in Shanrungj but they were impotent against several 
walled cities. In 1215 Peking (then Yenching), enfeebled by 
certain Jurchen traitors, finally submitted to him. Even then 
noted for its palatial architecture, its wealth and culture—it was 
the center of Chinese drama—the Qiin capital was looted and 
burned and its inhabitants were put to the sword. The Chin em* 
peror, however, fled to Kaifeng, 

At this point Jenghis, alarmed by events in Ttu-kestan, left 
half of his army with an able lieutenant in north China and 
moved westward. This officer overran the north for eight years, 
pillaging and destroying it as he went, but he fuled to overcome 
the people’s resistance. Meanwhile two other Mongol officers 
penetrated Korea j they fought in Iran and the Crimea before 
returning to Mongolia, After 1223 there was a lull in the fight¬ 
ing in the east, but in 1227 Jenghis returned to settle his ac¬ 
counts with the Tangut, a campaign in which he lost his life. 
(^od&, his successor, reopened hostilides in 1231. He directed 
one pincer wiuch reached down the Yellow Rlverj his brother 
TuJui led another that pierced the Sung pro^nnee of Szechxian 
in an immense encircling movement and then pointed toward 
southern Honan. Fresh from conquests in Peraa and Russia, 
Subotai, the most brilliant taeddan in the Mongol army, took 
Kaifeng in 1233, in the face of hand grenades and other ex- 
plodve weapons, after a siege that lasted for months. In 1234 
a combination of Chinese and Mongol forces finally overcame 
the Chin emperor, who had fled east, 

This might have marked the end of Mongol conquest in east¬ 
ern Asia had it not been for the stupidity of certain Sung ad¬ 
visers. Instead of adopting a policy of peaceful acquiescence, the 
Chinese were urged to attack the Mongols, This was political 
suicide, but it took a bitter war to prove it; hostilities lasted for 
forty-five years and involved China’s southeastern coast, the cen¬ 
ter, and southwest flank. Unquestionably in the Chinese the 
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Mongols encountered more stubborn opposition and better de¬ 
fense than any of thdr other opponents in Europe and Asia had 
shown, They needed every military artifice known at that dmc, 
for they had to fight in terrain that was difficult for thdr horses, 
in regions infested with diseases fatal to Urge numbers of thdr 
forces, and in boats to which they were not accustomed. Their 
success was probably due to thdr use of the ingenuity of every 
pnsoner of war and every ally who had some speoiX iill. From 
Mesopotamia they brought technicians to the east to dislodge 
the Chinese. From the Caucasus they brought the Alans—by 
1342> some 30,000 In alJ—who became the guardsmen of a 
succession of Mongol khans. In the campaigns waged in western 
Aria (1253-1238) by Jenghis* grandson HuUgu, ‘‘a thousand 
engineers from China had to get themselves ready to serve the 
caupults, and to be able to cast infiammable subsunces.*’ One of 
HuJagu's principal generals in his successful attack against the 
caliphate of Bagdad was Chinese.* 

In 1227 the Mongols recognized the need of padfying thdr 
conquered territory and of making it pay the costs both of gov¬ 
ernment and of military campaigns. Almost the last act of Jen¬ 
ghis was to direct his Khiun adviser, Ye-lil Chhi*ts^ (it90- 
1244), to collect taxes from the Tangut. When the conquered 
parts of China were divided into ten departments in 1230, 
Ye-lU was put in charge of them. Realizing that there were too 
few Mongol officials and Chinese bureaucrats for admin istrarive 
purposes, he established several schools in north China and held 
a great examination^ the 4030 who passed were absorbed into 
government service. In 1231 the Mongols overran Korea and 
made it a protectorate under seventy-two Mongol reddent su¬ 
pervisors. An unexpected rebellion, in which every supervisor 
was killed, broke out in 1232, but this was crushed and the ad- 

*C{. S. Brets^Bcider, titjwekfi, I, p. 11 ). ya«ft $bih-k*ti. 

tbe late prnideu of Cbio«, aad • mititary man ioduded both tbl* 

geoeraV K’na, and HvUgu Ja hJa Ka o£ the cweaty-ni military bcroci 
of China. 
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ministration promptly restored. The supreme government of 
all the conquered lands was of course Mongol, but there were 
Chinese, Tangut, Persian, and Uigur diwsions. Since the Uigur 
was the principal division, the tHgur alphabet, derived from the 
Phoenidan through several intervening Aaadc scripts, was used 
for the Mongol language.^ 

Of great importance was a system of imperial highways chat 
connected China, Per^ and Russia- The first one, running to 
western Asia, was built in 1219 by Jenghisj his successors con¬ 
tinued and expanded this work and established military and 
pose stations, with the necessary grain stores and pasture lands, 
at frequent intervals along the roads. The roads were thronged, 
as probably never before or rince, trith couriers, caravans, and 
envoys, many of them en route to or from the great camp at 
Karakorum. Thither went booty from every land, princes from 
Russia, skilled craftsmen from Paris, Damascus, and Peking, 
and ambassadors and ecclesiastical dignitaries ^om Lhasa, 
Rome, and Little Armenia. To standardize the currency 
throughout Aaa, the Mongols adopted the paper money of 
China. At first Ve-lu Ch’u*t8^ai tried to hold the amount issued 
to 100,000 ounces of silver, but in view of the expan^on of the 
empire and the enormous booty and tribute paper money soon 
was being printed and distributed freely. As a result, treasury 
reserves were no longer adequate by the end of the thirteenth 
century and inflation set in.* The issuance of paper money was 
consequently diiconfinued in 1311, though the notes still dr- 
culaced to some extent. Of dgnificance to both east and west 

* The oldeu knpwn moBUiaeoi of Mooao] orlaSn U composed of five linn 
ia the Uoaged )ioguage la tJIgor ecript. It dsies opproxliooeely froic 

to 124$. 

* Basing his usiemeot on C. $. Gsrdaer's translations. Robert BIske bas 
poiored out {H«r 9 drJ Jouraal e/ Aitetit SioAies, 11:391-33$ [December. 
> 9173 ) that the issue of uSo was replaced t for 3 by that of laS?. sad tbe 
iatter j for $ by tbe >309 issue. Blake bas failed to aote that tbe poli^ fol¬ 
lowed by the treaisry was dicCared by westere Asiatic advjsen, oot by 
Cbicwse. 
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Asia is the £zct that, to quote Buxe, ~duge quanddes of silver 
were drawn oS to the west” from Q>»na- 

Tbe Mongol regime was one from whidi China gained in 
some respects. Both road and water communicadons were reor¬ 
ganized and improved, and post stations with relays of aoopoo 
fast horses were established for official needs. Peking (Khan- 
baJiq) was designated the winter capital in 1260 and rebuilt by 
a Moslem in the next thirty years. The palace grounds were 
dotted with halls and courts for reddence, audiences, parades, 
and entertainment i there were artificial hills and lakes and 
mountainsi the parks contained many kinds of fruit trees, and 
the broad grassy plains were stocked sHth the animals of the 
chase so dearly loved by every Mongol.* The dcy became the 
terminus of the Grand Canal, which was completely restored 
under the Erection of an excellent Chinese adminiacrator, Kuo 
Shou<hing (123 >**1316), one of the few natives to be ^ven 
major responsi^lity by KuUlai, grutdson of Jenghis, who was 
khan from 1260 to 1294. The Kansu waterways, which had been 
damaged in numerous campaigns, were also repaired after 1264. 
The anti'fimine policies advocated by the eleventh-century 
statesman Wang An-sKih were reinstituted with the construc¬ 
tion of state granaries^ crops were inspected every year by im¬ 
perial officials with a view ro purchase in good yean and free 
distribution in poor ones. A decree of 1260 (the year in which 
Kubalai proclaimed himself universal sovereign) instituted char¬ 
itable r^ef for older litend, orpharts, and the sick; and an 
edict of 1271 provided for the construction of houses in which 
the ack could be cared for. Marco Polo, who was in China from 
1275 to 1292, is authority for the statement that the emperor 
himself distnbuted largesse to thirty thousand poor every day. 

The Mongol empire was expanding. To China proper was 

*Ia cdditioo M (bat b; Mtrco Polfti Mrecal forties sccoaBO of Pekiss 
dorinf tbe YC 40 drosffr bsve lurvivsd, btT« Mver*1 br Cbisew, AfMSf 
(b« l4R«r 11 t forraal irsteineM by • Mine oAcitI wbo war a nenber of 
(be eomraiMioo se&t to PekJaa aooe after cjSS eo cotke a report. 
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added the important southwestern area, later known as YUnnan 
province, which had been the seal of the Thai kings during the 
Pang period. It was invaded in 1253 or 1234 by Kubilai’s gen¬ 
eral Uriangkatai, the son of the brilliant general Subotai, who 
had served in the expedidons to Russia and Poland before be¬ 
ing ordered to YUnnan. The new province was administered 
by Mongol officersj nominal authority was in the hands of a 
Thai prince. Among the outstanding Mongol officials was Scy- 
yid ^jell (or Say^ Ajall, ca. 1210-1279), a Moslem de¬ 
scendant of a Bokhara femily, who served in YUnnan from 1274. 
to 1279. He is known for his hydraulic projects in that pro^^nce, 
and for the erection of the first two mosques. His sons, also 
Moslems, continued his administration and made YUnnan one 
of the strongest Mohammedan centers in China. 

In the years 1257 to 1258 Uriangkatai invaded Annam and 
reduced the king to vassalage. Kubilai next turned his attention 
to Japan. After two attempts to bring that country to terms by 
means of envoys, in 1274 he sent an invaaon fleet of 150 vessels 
largely manned hy rather unenthusiasdc Koreans and Chinese; 
this proved no more successful than his earlier efforts. (The 
Mongols were admittedly inferior in naval warfare. They had 
been suaessful in the naval battles involved in subjugating the 
Sung only because of aid received from Chinese renegades.) In 
1279 Kulxlai ordered four sMpbuilding centers, including Yang- 
chow and Ch*Uan<hou> to provide 600 ahips vrithin two years. 
We have little direct information on the woric this entailed; un¬ 
doubtedly it was enormous. Kuwabara, a Japanese scholar, be¬ 
hoves that the inaUlity of these centers to bvuid this number of 
vessels in this length of time contributed to the ultimate failure 
of the expedition. At any race, two fleets were assembled in 1281, 
one in Korean harbors and the other on the southeast coast of 
China. The Chinese fleet arrived at the rendezvous at Hako- 
zab Bay behind schedule, and this fact, together with the lack 
of zeal among the Mongol vassals, the brave stand of the Jap- 
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anese, and a hcaven«seftt typhoon, comlxned to rout the invad¬ 
ers^ tens of thousands of their men were left at the mercy of 
the Ulandera. 

During the next twenty years the Mongols landed in other 
kingdoms on the southeastern fringe of Asia, but their occupa¬ 
tion proved only temporary. Disease, guerrilb attacks, and ac¬ 
tual defeat forced them to ^thdraw from Giampa, Aiinam, 
and Java, but they were temporarily successful in Burma. Cer¬ 
tain of these states, however, acknowledged vassalage for a dme 
and sent tribute to Peking, as for example the four elephants 
that Kubilai used in ia88 in his life and death struggle with 
the Nestorian Nayan in south Manchuria. But the kings of 
Annam and Champa refused to go to Peldng Co render hom¬ 
age—an interesting indication of thdr independence, conader* 
ing Che subjection of Che Russian and western Asiatic prot^nce^ 
to the Mongol will. In 1294, after Kubilai had died and his 
successor Timur had proclaimed a general amnesty, the king of 
Annam boldly complained that the Mongol invaders had de¬ 
stroyed his country’s libraries. Timur sent him the new copy of 
the Buddhist canon which be demanded, 

The above paragraphs indicate how open the world had be¬ 
come by this time. China was no longer politically detached 
western Asia and Europe^ it was merely a fragment of a 
great dominion that extended from Korea to the Danube. While 
Arabs, Venetians, and Russans engaged in bu^ness in Chinese 
ports and entered the Mongol government—one Russan took 
first place in the metropolitan examinations in 1321 and became 
a high offidal in Chekiang in 1341—Chinese and Mongols were 
penetrating Persia and Europe. Chinese engineers, for example, 
were used to improve irrigation in the Tigris-Euphrates basin j 
there were Chinese quarters in Novgorod, Moscow, and Tabriz. 
As envoy of the Mongol ilkhan, Rabban Sauma, a Nestorian 
born in Peking about 1223, wated Byzantium and Rome in 
1287-1288, saw the king of England in Gascony and Philip the 
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Tm in Pari^, and ieft a description of his vitit to the abbey of 
SainC'Denis and Soince Chapelle, among other places. 

The natural interchange of ideas and culture can only be 
hinted at in a short account such as this. The gjeac development 
of gunpowder for military purposes has already been mentioned. 
The Europeans nuy have learned about printing from the com* 
monly used paper money that was printed not only in Peking 
but also in Tat^z after 1194, or from printed textiles, or even 
from the small amount of block printing, modeled on Chinese 
or central Asiatic prototypes, that was done in Egypt about the 
time of the Crusa^* ^hite copper/* saltpeter, porcelain, and 
playing cards were introduced to Mediterranean peoples, ap* 
parently by the Arabs. A Chinese medical work on the pulse was 
translated into Persian. Chinese iconogrtphic infiuences ara evi* 
dent in Ambrogio Lorenzetti*s pointing of the massacre of 
Prandscans at Ceuta (ca. 1340)/ Chinese influence in other 
artistic flelds is even more pronounced in Persian mimiturei, 
architecture, ceramics, and mutic. That the Chinese zither was 
known in Prussia is evident from the picture of one, painted in 
the fourteenth century, that Curt Sachs discovered in the Kol* 
berg cathedral in Pomerania.' Italian and central European 
prelates welcomed Chinese textiles enthusistically.* 

At least one major food oop, soi^hum, wu introduced to 
China. This plant, the original home of which was probably 
Abystinia whence it came by sray of India, appeared in western 
China in the thirteenth century and eventu^y competed with 
millet as the characteristic aop of the dry lands of north China 
and Manchuria. According to contemporary Chinese books on 
foods and beverages, the carrot, pistachio, and grape wine ap* 

*Tb« firtc dcir oeddeoial dncript}^ of pruHiag tppetn io • b^Koiy of 
tb« world writrea bj Raibid-oddia (1)0^10). whJeb w«« w«]| koewa in 
Europeoo librsrieo. Paulas /orioa, wbo wrote Ja >$4(1 tbe firvt £urop«an 
taimrion to augaMC Aac eoaci'aoar'a iadtbtodpow to CUot for tbii joacotioa. 

*Cf. H. GoMi, BMHinffn httfttine 9- 

* Tfit Hiftorf of yutUal ImitrumonU, p. tSS 

* Ooo Voo Folks, D*t 4 r 9 M >4 SUki, p- jo. 
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peared on Chinese tables. Distillation was first practiced in 
China under the Mongols, and as late as the last half of the 
thirteenth century men from Cairo were instructing the Chinese 
in the art of refining sugar. The most significant new media ne 
in China was probably chaulmoogra, an oil obtained from a tree 
native to Sam5 it was first mentioned as a remedy for leprosy 
by Chu Ch6n-hlng (1181-1358). Certain western musical in¬ 
struments either were introduced or became better known under 
the Mongol repme. The bowed zither and the three^nged 
guitar began to be popular, and a remarkable organ with reeds 
of the single beating type was taken to Peking around 1260 by 
envoys from Byzantium or Bagdad. Farmer^ lists several in¬ 
struments that were brought to China from western Atia by 
Moslem or central Asiatic bands and that were known for a long 
time by ill-disguised Turkic, Persian, or Arabic names. 

Chinese science was enriched by innovations from outside. 
The abacus, mentioned in Chinese books as early as 1174, is a 
reckoning device that is still used in every shop and counting 
house in China, Japan, and Russia. The pad du Roy^ a French 
measure of length, was used in 1345 when the gate at the 
Nank’ou pass in the Great Wall was built, and possibly earlier, 
but fell into disuse thereafter. In 1267 a Peraan astronomer 
and geographer presented Kubilai with a new chronographical 
scheme that for a time superseded the Chin system, and ^th a 
Persian terrestrial globe and models of six astronomical instru¬ 
ments that undoubtedly influenced Kuo Shou-ching, the noted 
hydraulic engineer, when he made seventeen instruments for 
Kubilai in 1276-1279. The knowledge of mathematics in the 
China of hU day, however, was suffident to make Kuo for the 
most part independent of fordgn discoveries. There is no rea¬ 
son to doubt that his instruments were the finest in the world 
at the time, as Co both precision and casting. Wylie clasafics 
several of them as inventions) two of them have survived. A 
of tAt Kofol Atiatie Sodtlf. p. jj* (April, 1^34). 
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gnomon, believed to have been used by Kuo in his observations, 
has recently been discovered. Both Wylie and Gauchet, writ¬ 
ing in ; 376 and 1917 respectively, believe that Kuo discovered 
spherical trigonoinetry. 

Just as certain Chinese in€uences penetrated western art and 
architecture, so did Ubet, Mongolia, and the lands to the ^r 
west induence China, although the main screams of Chinese art 
continued to fiow in thdr historic channels. Pertian influence was 
evident in ceramics and in bronze work, in both shape and dec¬ 
oration, as pilgrim bottles, incense burners, and gourds of this 
age attest. Thin glass was a novelty, as was also cldsonn^i the 
latter was made according to a process peculiar to Byzantine 
craftsmen but the time of its introductiMi is uAcertain. Architec¬ 
ture is represented by Kubilai’s famous Violet Tower, built in 
Mongolia probably by Moslem masons trained in Iran. Mosques 
were built throughout China-^n the western provinces of 
Kansu, Szechtian, and YUnnan, in Sian, and in such important 
trading centers as Ch'Qan-chou and Canton on the southeastern 
coast. Ijke the Buddhist monasteries before them, these mosques 
(the earliest dated monument b 1256) retained some of the 
distinctive features of the land of thdr origin—for instance, the 
seven steps to heaven, Arabk inscriptions from the Koran, and 
a rare minaret—but they embodied undeniable Chinese char- 
actenstics as well. Winged caryatides (of Persan inspiration 0 
uphold the ceiling of a famous Buddhist temple in Ch^ilan<hou. 
The advent of the Lama church of Tibet (see below) brought 
with it certain artistic features. One unexplained item is the 
prayer cylinder which may date from this period although no 
authentic thirteenth-century example or literary reference has 
been found. Such cylinders, ubiqiutous in Ubet and Mongolia, 
spread aaoss China to Korea and Japan. 

Religious life in the YUan period is not marked by spmcual 
development though there were many faiths. As in the T*ang, 
every religion was free to proselytize. One important difference. 
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however, marked the two periods. In the T^ang the court was 
Chinese and most of the leading officials were either Chinese or 
foreigners with strong Chinese tendencies. After two centuries 
of tolerance, the T’tng persecuted the foreign churches (except 
for Manicheisin, wfuch was associated with the Uigur) largely 
because Buddhism was either avoiding its economic responsibili* 
des or usurping prerogadves to which it had no rights in the 
popular as well as In the o£dal mind—they were all managed 
by a single board at the court—ail foreign churches had to suffer 
;rith Buddhism. In the YOan, a few significant figures at the 
apital—men like Ve*lQ Ch’u-ts’ai, Kuo Shou-ching, and Chu 
SsU'pen—were Chinese or men of Chinese education, but the 
great majority were not. When the empire collapsed, all foreign 
insdtutions except those solidly entrenched died with it. Rightly 
or wrongly, in the minds of the people the churches w'ere assc^ 
dated with the invader. 

Islam, Nestorian Chrisdanity, and Roman Catholldsm ail 
penetrated China during the YOan." The last two withered 
away after 1368, partly because they had few adherents and 
partly because their land and sea connecdons with the support* 
ing consdruendes in Bagdad and Rome were cut. Islam, how* 
ever, survived because its strongholds in centra] Asia and on 
China's western frontier were not wiped out 

Prior to the thirteenth century the Lama (Buddhist) church 
of Tibet had had no influence in either Mongolia or China, but 
with the active support of the Mongol emperors it entered Mon¬ 
golia. Lamaseries were established too in certain parts of China, 
particularly on the western frontier and in the capital 5 they have 
continued to recent times to be centers of political activity and 

bad gaibed a pr»carlQUf feolbold during ri 3 « Sung aad cob- 
tlnue 4 to ezstt around ib« sxoagoguo in Kaifeng^ iia olber coDCett aiong 
lb« »«aeoa$( were wiped out at tbe begioBlag of (be Mifig dynaKf. Manidie* 
iarn, which had geoe uoderground in S4$. emerged in Fabieo for a few 
deetdea doring (be YQab bu( was rigidly proacribed by the foooder of (be 
Ming. 
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goa^s mainly for Tibetan and Mongol pilgrims. The reU^ous 
and political importance of LamaUm was enhanced toward the 
end of the Ming dynasty by the ascendancy of the reformed 
church of Tsong-lcha^pa (1357-1419) and his successors. 

Of China’s primary religions—Buddhism^ Confudajusin> and 
Taoism—the last eventually suffered the hardest blow under the 
Mongols. This cornea as a surprise to anyone who has stuped 
the Mongolia of Jenghis* time, for the religion of the simple 
and superstitioA'lovHng Chinese must have appealed strongly 
to the nomadic mind. Jenghii himself in 1219 honored a Taoist 
monk, Ch’iu ChHi-chi (1148-1227), by summoning him from 
Shantung, where he was living as a recluse, to his camp by the 
Oxus River. On his return to China in 1224, this wise and pious 
man did much for Taoism at the expense of Buddhism. Not 
only did he have a wide knowledge of classical literature to draw 
on in propagating the Taoist precept, but through his efforts 
the authorises permitted the Taoittt to occupy many of the 
Buddhist temples that had been laid waste during the Jurchen- 
Mongol wars. He also wrote two books that maligned the Bud¬ 
dhists. But Buddhism was not to be demed so easily. Ceroun of 
its pnests were in good accord with tbe Mongol oiScers who 
were campaigning in China. Its hour came during the regime of 
Jenghis’ grandsons when the Mongol leaders were no longer 
credulous and illiterate but fuUy aware of the merits of the vari¬ 
ous civilizations in Asa and eastern Europe” In 1255 a great 
public debate was held between the Buddhists and the Taasts. 
Though the Buddhists were declared to have won, their oppo¬ 
nents refused to give up their activities. Therefore Kubilai or¬ 
dered the Taoists to return all the Buddhist properties that had 
been taken piior to 1227. In August, 1258, acting under his 

^ M&QCu (or Moaako). wSom mocStr wo* o Kettorioo, >> >tid to bar* 
retnarked io to WiDiaa ot XubnKk. tSe evrof of Loui* IX of Fttoce 
who wif 00 « eni«ade: “A* God aivo* a* 1 b« dlfforew fioatr* of the hiod. 
90 he Birea to aen dlvara wayv" Ttafttiawd by W. W. RockbUl, Tke /enf 
aey ef t^xUiam ef Huhrneh. m., p. o) $• 
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elder brother’s instructions) he commanded that all Taoist books 
be seiaed and burned. He issued a similar order in 1281 after 
his conquest of all Chinai only the text of the Tao-ii-ckmg and 
books on medicine, pharmacy, and such subjects were exempt. 
Three years later nine scholars of the Hanlin Academy were di¬ 
rected to commemorate the triumph of Buddhism in an essay en¬ 
graved on stone. The burning of the Taoist books W'as a heavy 
blow, for it meant the destruction of a literature that extended 
back well over ten centuries. Fortunately for history, some of it 
u’as preserved surreptitiously^ other fragments have been found 
in Japan during recent decades. Taoism itself could not be 
killed^ instead, it lingered on as an underground movement that 
plagued the Mongol administradon in its decadence, and it 
shared with other rimilar sects in the final overthrow of the 

Buddhism, no longer a spiritual force, wielded great political 
power. As it had appealed to the Wei Tatars and to sul^equcnt 
northern invaders, so it aroused the Interest of the third-genera¬ 
tion Mongols. It was accorded imperial favor until the fall of 
the Mongol dynasty j on one occaaon Kubilai received in state 
envoys from the rajah of Ceylon who brought him relics of the 
Buddha. One of Kubilai’s grandsons inclined sharply toward 
Islam while he was governor of Shensi and Kansu, but he was 
slain in an abortive attempt to sdze the throne in 13C7. This 
policy of supporting the Buddhist church in China and the Lama 
church in Tibet and Mongolia, though debilitating for the 
Mongols, in all fikellhood saved China from a head-on clash 
with Islam, for no Moslem outbreaks occurred in China proper 
for the next five centuries. It also made the Indian practice of 
cremation widespread. This custom, which had immense social 
and economic importance, apparently became general about the 
twelfth century j Marco Polo remarked it in almost every prov¬ 
ince through which he traveled. The resurgent Ming put an 
end to cremation in their blind deare to remove every trace of 
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the fordgner. The amount of land neosarily withd pawn from 
cultivation by the custom of burial was completely overlooked j 
the sole desire of later Chinese was to ptwerve the bodies of 
their ancestors in the time-honored way. Only the Buddhist 
clergy were permitted to continue the rite.** 

Confuaaniam, which had suffered many reverses in north 
China during the three centuries that the Khitan and Jurchen 
were in control, regained some of its strength as order was 
restored in the mid-thirteenth century. One of its assets from 
this time on was a textbook that rapidly became the foundation 
stone of a Chinese eduodon. Written by Wang Ying-Un (1223- 
n^6)y a scholar of south China, this ^elementary guide to 
knowledge, . . . arranged in ^$6 alternately rhyming lines of 
three characters each and contairung about 500 different charac¬ 
ters in all/*** was reproduced in scores of editions during the 
following six centuries. The Mongol rulers made certain ges¬ 
tures in favor of Confucianism, as when Ogodai on the advice of 
the Khitan Ye*lQ Ch’u-ts'ai reestablished the Kuo-tzil-chien, the 
Confudan college. A noted adherent of the Chu Hs school was 
put in charge of it later by Kubilai, and a second college was 
sanctioned at Ch’ang^^ the latter is probably responsible for 
the preservation of the clstsaa engraved on stone in the ninth 
century. Ku^lai also ordered a temple to be conscructed to Con¬ 
fucius in Peking i this was completed in 1306. Between 1308 and 
1330 a new tide was accorded to Confucius, new honors were 
granted to Confudan heroes, snd nine Sung Confudans were 
aacrded places in the hall of fame. 

Some of the schoolmen seem eventually to have attained high 
places in the bureaucracy. Competitivt examinations, which had 
been discontinued in the north in 1237 and In the south in 1274, 
were resumed in 1315. The triermial examixucions for the high' 

“ P«r wb«t autf be liiBeft t^e 3tn ftccpoot ^ ertaedoa ef tbe coranoa 
man, the Shu ku <Am£m, treosltted bjr Petri Bvck |Q Ati Mtn Art 
trithin. pp- 444 - 44 $. 

** H. A, Gilci, prfftce M Sta Tti Ckimtt p. iiL 
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est degree were given thirteen dme«j the number of chhhsMh 
varied from 35 (in 1360) to 108 (in 1348).** Most of the 
successful candidates were Chinese, but an occaaonal foreigner 
passed the exami nations. By the decade of the 1330^8 the Confu* 
cians felt themselves sufhdently entrenched to protest pubUdy 
the favors shown the Tibetan Ian\as, but they found that their 
position was not as strong as it had been during earlier periods 
under Chinese rulers. They were given subordinate posts^in 
the chancelleries, provincial offices, tax bureaus, etc.—where 
their talents and trdning were needed but where their influence 
could be kept in check. Even the bureau of historiography, which 
had the respontitality of compiling the histories of the Sung, 
Liao, and Chin dynasties, had a Mongol as its nominal head. 

A thin stream of scholarly writings continued Sung traditions 
during the Yiian. Many of the Chinese emissaries, travelers, and 
merchants of the thirteenth century wrote accounts of their 
journeys. The several books in this field which have sujvnved 
and been translated into English parallel the journals of such 
travelers as John of Plano Carpini and William of Rubruck, 
In 1380, Kubilai, whose curiosity was apparently boundless, sent 
a mistion to ascertain the true source of the Yellow River. Some 
time later Tibetan maps and books on the subject were translated 
into Chinese by Chu Ssu-pen, the Chinese geographer who com¬ 
piled a great atlas diu^ng 131J-1320. These two series of re¬ 
ports have been preserved in the annals of the dynasty.** An¬ 
other map, whose world \new seems to make it date from about 
1300, look in the whole of Aaa, Europe, and Africa. An im¬ 
perial geography, published in 1303 in lOOO chapters, is the 
largest undeitaking of its kind in Chinese records. A later writer, 
Tao Tsung-i («. 1320^1399), a native of Chekiang province, 
was interested In both antiquarian and contemporary topics. His 

^See Tins: SsQ.yQ. CkMff-)tu9 yap $kih. p. %o$. Tbe ckin-thih wta the 
Risbett degrtt awArdnl oodcr (h« envpire. it Is equared wUh the 

weaNra d«gre« of doctor o£ leaera. but oo orisiBal rMsarcb wa> atkod of 
ciodidatoa to port fulfilmeat of the rc^uiremcots. 

4 ki/i, chop. S3. 
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notes ^ve us valuable informatioft on the riang tide of resent¬ 
ment against the Mongols as well as on palndng, pottery, lacquer, 
bronze, costumes, musical instruznenta, methcxis of mound ng 
pictures, and the palatial architecture at Pebng; the latter he 
probably learned about from the Mongol governor of his prov¬ 
ince who was at one time mayor of Pebng. *Pao’$ notes also 
contain lists of plays and coUe^ona of short stones. 

The age, however, was distinguished not so much for schob^ 
ship as for drama and fiction, the drama, of course, being directly 
descended from that of the Ohio. Of the authors of (he iifi 
extant Yikn plays,arty-one were Chinese and only one a 
Jurchen. Almost all of th^ playwrights came from tht north, 
a considerable ntunber from the capital itself. These northern 
authors fiouKshed during the early period of Mongol supremacy 
(i235**iafio} f in later decades a less influential school of drama¬ 
tists sprang up in the south around Hangchow. Curiously 
enough, though these men usually wrote from actual expenence 
or* observation, the themes they chose apparently made no great 
appeal to their masters. They used strictly native or Confudan 
material for their plots^heaitbrolcen lovers finally united after 
the herob success in the dvil examinations, relations between 
friends, a wife’s fidelity, the devotion of brothers, the loyalty of 
a servitor or a minister. It is improbable that such plots could 
have set the khan^s table on a roar or rocked a ompfire audi¬ 
ence ^ more likely the Mongols, to whom juggling and feats of 
strength and speed and cunning gave greater pleasure, left the 
theater, at least at 6 *Yt, Co the more sophisticated Chinese.” 
Their influence was passive; it was their suspendon of the dnl 
examinations in nor^ China for seventy-eight years that per- 

** Pirtt ^ •nether plnr dniing fma abevt >}oe w«re dJMO^ertd •( Ktr«- 
khoto by (he Rueeito nrcatelecltt. Celenel KosIoti in tsol. Alihoufh th« 
play ia tea frasmemiry t» b« racenetraewd. <t h Mtertbcleee impartiiu 
beeauie. uollke movt other playa that hare mrrired, thit one hai ondergoae 
DO reviuao. 

There U rridence (hat there were a few Mooeole ia the aadieocea he- 
cauee extant plays eenrais a few mDalireratioBa of MoDg^ czpreesione aod 
ihifte ID nirreot pronuoeiarioa. 
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mitted the nascent drama to develop and flourish. The play¬ 
wrights, says Yao Hrin-nung,"' served as derb to more or less 
“illiterate” Mongols or else were unemployed, and they nat¬ 
urally looked back to the days when a scholar could “leap 
through the Dragon’s Gate” on the sheer power o( his brush. 
The stage became a means of maintrining their traditional social 
influence and compensating for their waning prestige and 
wounded pride. Their plots and heroes were not drawn wholly 
from Confuoaa sources, however j the ntaehtna who fre¬ 

quently appeared when the hero or heroine was in dire straits 
were drawn mostly from Taoist, and occasionally from Bud¬ 
dhist, sources. On the stage, as in Elizabethan England, wom¬ 
en’s parts were usually played by men, a custom that went back 
to Sung times when Confudan moralists voiced their disap¬ 
proval of the mingling of actors and actresses. But enterprising 
courtiers and profesdonal danseuses could be seen on the stage; 
one authority lists the names of eighty-right actresses of the 
period. The chief character often had to sing several arias, in 
which he was accompanied by an orchestra composed of a three¬ 
stringed guitar, flute, drum, castanets, and other instruments. 
The stage, props, costumes, make-up of the actors, and a part of 
the orchestra are shown in a large temple wall painting in 
Shansi." 

Fiction during the YQan probably went through a period of 
as marked development as did the drama; it needed the same 
conations for healthy growth. Actual copies of the manuscripts 
or printed boob of this age are virtually unknown, but worb 
by late fourteenth-century writers indicate Aat fiction was pos¬ 
sibly inspired by the drama and ran parallel to it. The plots were 
virtually identical; the language was probably coarse to suit the 
audiences of the market place, caravanserai, and camp. 

** Ht'ia Monthly. I4, (Koverabet, 

** Laurence Sickmait baa reproduced ihia i& Rtvue du arts X:s, 

Plate X(X, a (tpjr). Tbe pai&fina dates from 1324. 



CHAPTER VII 


<iA (S^inese ^use {The 1^68—164.4.') 


The Ming has had a bad preaa. Actually this period was no(e> 
worthy for reconstruction in many lieids—public works, govern' 
ment, Jaw, coloruzation, Uterafure, and the fine arts. Only after 
the collapse of its successor, the Manchu dynasty in 1911, have 
its achievements been appraised at their true worth. 

The house which succeeded the Mongol dynasty was only one 
of several in southern and central China chat might have seised 
the power from the weakening Mongols. Outbreaks in that 
locality, as well as on the sea coast and in the river valleys, 
became frequent toward the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Nanking was captured in 1356 by Chu YUan'Chtng (131^ 
1398), a monk of htimble origin, g r otesque appearance,* and 
more than ordinary brains, cruelty, and ability to lead. This in* 
surgent immediately began to rally the other rebels to his causey 
those who refused to join were slain. His army drove the Mon* 
gols out of Peking by 1368, out of China proper by 1371, and out 
of Yllnnan by 1381.* One of his able generals occu^ed the entire 
northern frontier, earring hii campaign as far as the T’ien 
shan foothills. The Mongols were even forced to give up Kara- 

' Ob« portrait is tb« Prkios pabtt etiHeeiioa d«pi«u bia a« a Uodly eld 
man; aoetbrr ikowi (b« iMwt.Ukr face for whkk ht wa* aoterioui io 
Chioa; even Timur'a eevrtiera tpeke of hato at the "pSs emperor." tnei* 
dentally, bis suraame, wbid) mcasi* eemiiUoa. >cM itself to this oameeilliog, 
for it is homepbeiKHis witb ^ ceanoB word for pif (eAv). See tbe record 
left by Ciavljo. envoy of Henry 111 «f Castile to Tlnnr. who was at SaratT* 
ka&d at the time, jo Bretacboeider. It/JUroof II, p. 

*Teaetber witb Kvrekbow aad Kuaaa**. tbb refioa, alibousb made a 
proviace, bas bod definite eolooiol fearoros vscil cbe pan fow yeira. Cf. 
K. A. WirtfoRel. WinuAtfS m»d GtrtUrtkaft CicM/. pp. 219 S. (ips*). 
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korurn, where princes and envoys from nearly all Eurasia had 
knelt in homage a century earlier. They also withdrew from 
Korea and Manchuria, and the princes of Kami, Turfan, and 
Ill acknowledged the suzerainty of the Chinese emperor. Not 
until 1404, did the Mongols in western Asia undertake a cam¬ 
paign against the Mingj this ended abortively, however, on the 
death of Timur at Otrar in 140^, after an army of 200,000 
men had been on the march for a month. In the neW two dec¬ 
ades the third Ming emperor put down every effort on the part 
of the Mongols to regain their power, and he consolidated his 
conquered territory from Hami to the Sungari River baan. 

The first rtign was occupied mth internal reoiganization— 
the suppression of secret sodedes and other si^verave elements 
(this cost many innocent people their lives), the promulgation 
of a new code, the reestablishment of contacts with neighboring 
powers, the rebiulding of the country’s defenses, and the repair 
of irrigation systems. Quite logically Nanking, the center of 
Chu’s strength and near the center of population and wealth, 
became the capital. He was succeeded by one of his grandsons. 
This short reign was marked by a dvil war between the emperor 
and his uncle Chu Ti, then prince of Yen (the area around mod¬ 
em Pelting) and an ambitious man who resented his nephew’s 
accession to the throne. Countless lives were lost, and parts of 
north China, which was just beginning to recover from cam- 
pdgn against the Mongols, were devastated.* Chu Ti was finally 
victorious, and his rtogn, the Yung-lo (1403-1424), brought 
glory to Chinese annals. Peace was again restored. Scholars were 
put to work extracting the best In Chinese literature past and 
present, and compiling the opinions of 120 Sung philosophers. 
In 1403 eunuchs, several of whom had posts of more than ordi¬ 
nary respontibillty, were sent on missions to Tibet, Java, Siam, 
and Bengal, and in 1405 and later on great expeditions to the 

' Che«^ iinle bookj of doggerel deierlbing the •eferiogs reeultl&g from 
tbie "iweepiog of tbe oorth*' 4re atlll le etreolatloo. 
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South Seas, India, and chc PerNan Gulf. Three campaigns were 
conducted in outer Mongolia, and in 1421 the capital was trans¬ 
ferred to Peking- (In spite of fires, earthquakes, time, and war, 
Peking is still essentially the imperial scat designed by the third 
Ming emperor.) Nanking, however, continued to function as a 
$id»rdinate capital. 

Of all the achievements of the Yung-lo period, the one that 
has exdted the greatest interest among fortign scholars is the 
scries of naval expeditions- Were they laujiched to gain nearby 
nations as allies in order to ward off Mongol invasion by sea? 
Or to develop sea trade routes, now that trade over the central 
Atian routes had dwndlcd? Or to import the drugs, precious 
spices, jewels, and other luxuries on which the coastal Chinese 
had come to depend.^ Or to assuage the emperoris pride and 
vanity and enable him, when envoys and tribute streamed in 
from many lands, to liken himself to the greatest of China’s 
rulers? Or to search out his arch enemy, his nephew, who was 
reported to have escaped when the palace at Nanking wa^ 
burned in 1402? AU these reasons have been suggested and 
some actually appear in the annals; each is defenrible, at lease 
in part- In any event, chough their real motive is unknown, these 
expeditions were commercially valuable and brougbc incalcula¬ 
ble prestige to China. 

The first expedition left in 14O5, when Cheng Ho,* a eunuch 
in the emperoris service, assembled a fleet of junks at Soochow 
and set sail for the kingdoms to the south. According to Ku 
Ch’i’yiian (15^5-1628), a later historian, “(Subaltern) officers, 
soldiers of the flag army, braves, civilians, buyers, and clerks 
numbered 27,870 men. The total number of ships was sixty- 
three, of which the largest were 444 (Chinese] f«t long, and 
180 feet wide. The middle sited ships were 370 feet long and 

*CbSnE Ho, po»8lbly of MongoUArab origio, wa» a MohamrQed&n iroa 
Ydcnan. It is sigolbeanttbac t Moslem was chosen to Uad rbese expeditions, 
for Islam was tbe staie religion i& many of the placet to which he went. 
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150 feet wide.”* ChSng Ho captured the ruling prince of 
Palembang and brought him forcibly to Nanking. On his third 
voyage he returned with the long of Ceylon> who likewise had 
ofFer^ vigorous resistance. Some seven expeditions that visited 
Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, India, Arabia, and Africa put to sea be* 
tween 1405 and 1431. in addition to ambassadors and tribute 
they brotight back a great deal of information on sea lanes, 
na^gation con^dons, harbors, and foreign cu^ms. Sixteen 
states from Malacca to Hormuz sent tribute in 14:5; in 1433 
the fifth emperor received in state ten or eleven fordgn am¬ 
bassadors who remained in Peldng until 1436. Among the many 
curiorities that the envoys brought as gifts were ostriches, zebras, 
and giraffes, which, together mth the embasses themselves, un¬ 
doubtedly added much to the color and pageantry at the two 
capitals. 

Chinese na^ngation and naval architecture now probably 
reached thdr peak. That Chinese navigators used the ^ngapore 
main strait, which the Portuguese probably did not discover un¬ 
til much later, is evident from the charts that have come down to 
us. The Chinese junks (is this word derived from the Chinese 
tsirng and the Javanese jottgf) usually hugged the coasts but 
could travel at a speed of six and a quarter miles an hour in 
open water. They were fairly comfortable for their day, at least 
for officers and merchants, as is indicated by an even earlier 
description of ChHlan-chou and Canton vessels by the traveler 
Ibn Batuta (1304-1377/8): ‘‘On each ship four decks are con¬ 
structed^ and there are cabins and public rooms for the mer¬ 
chants. Some of these cafcnns are pro^nded with closets and other 
conveniences, and they have keys so that thrir tenants can lock 
them, and carry ^th them their wives or concuKnes. The crew 
in some of the calnns have their children, and they sow kitchen 
herbs, ginger, etc., in wooden buckets.”* 

^Tr40«l<red br J. J. L. Duyreodifc. 7^9vng fc9, 3a:s57 ( 1939 ). Ip thi* 
ftrtich acid in o<h«r» to which he refers will be found much iorereirini detail. 

*Yatc*Cor(ii«r> Mar<t Pnh, II. p. d. S. 
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The CEpeditioos ceased as suddeoly as they began, again for 
reasons unknown. The eoets were undeniably >ugb, and un* 
doubtedly there was strong oppodtioA from the bureaucraCs who 
resented the eunuch leadership. At any rate, the ancient policy 
chat no Chinese ship should go outade the coastal waters was 
revived, and the government made the defense of the coast its 
primary object The result—the subjects of a China that had 
known all the peoples of Au were soon forbidden to leave 
home or to communicate with fordgaers—unquestionably 
changed the course of history. It left China open to raids from 
Che nearest naval power, Japan; it lost the command of the 
Indian Ocean to the Arabs, and to the Portuguese seventy.hve 
years later; it halted commerce and cut Che income of the Inv 
perial customs. Worst of ail, however, it isolated China jusv 
when Europeans were about to penetrate every corner of the 
earth. 

The record of China’s foreign relations from this dme on is 
an unhappy one. Annam secured its independence in 143] and 
retained It until 17S8. Japanese buccaneers had been preying on 
the coast of China from the Shantung peninsula south since at 
least 1350. The raids were now intensified, some of them being 
so severe that the inhabitants of the coast were forced to move 
inland. Ningpo was burned in 1523; in 1552 a fiotiila moved up 
the Yangtze sacking cities on both its shores; in I SSS Nanking 
was beneged and the port of Ch’ao-cbou in Fukien was plun> 
dered; in 1^63 the army had to be used to eject the raiders from 
Fukien. Formosa was at their mercy. The raiders were no longer 
solely Japanese; they included freebooters from the whole 
coas^ re^on. One Chinese source makes nine-tenths of them 
Chinese; the most famous seventcenth^century raider was the 
son of a Chinese father and a Japanese mother. 

Tibet, which had begun to come to life again under Tsong- 
Idia-pa (1357-1419)) was almost the first power successfully to 
resist the emperor of the Yung*lo period. In 1413 Tsong^ths-pa 
refused his bidding to court In 1449, the Mongols, probably to 
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th«ir own surprise, defeated a badly led Chinese army of half 
a million men and held the emperor captive for a year. A cen¬ 
tury later they raided north China. 

European nations also showed an interest in China during the 
Ming dynasty. The Portuguese arrived on the China coast in 
1514 but their conduct in the following decade led to their ex¬ 
pulsion in 1542. They returned after a short period to make 
settlements in Macao ( 1553 - 54 ) and Amoy (i544)» at¬ 
tempted settlements in Canton, Ningpo, and certain ports in 
Fukien were uprooted between 1545 and I 549 * After their un¬ 
successful attempt to gain a foothold in 1543, the Spaniards 
began to occupy the Philippines in 1565. From that base they 
esiblished relations with China during the next decade and 
developed a flourishing trade which brought millions of pesos 
to Chinese merchants and quantities of rilk, porcelain, and other 
Chinese goods to Mexico, Chile, and other Spanish territories. 
The Dutch arrived in Formosa in 1622 and also tried to oust 
the Portuguese from Amoyj they kept their holdings in For¬ 
mosa and the Pescadores until after the end of the Ming dy¬ 
nasty. Five English vessels fought their way to Canton in 1^37 
and disposed of their cargo, but no settlement waa established. 
The Russians, driving overland across Siberia, took tentative but 
unsuccessful steps to secure representation at the Ming court in 
1567 and again in 1619. 

China’s chief external problems at the end of the axteenth 
century were Japan and some Jurchen tribes in Manchuria. 
Japan invaded Korea, then a tributary to China, when the long 
of Korea refused to acknowledge the sovereignty of the new 
Japanese dictator. China ame promptly to the aid of the Kore¬ 
ans and, although Seoul and Pyong-yang bad already been lost, 
forced the Japanese back to Pusan in 1593. When subsequent 
negotiations failed, the Japanese reopened hostilities in 1597 
but were again unsuccessful ^ they retired the next year. The 
Jurchen appeared at the turn of the century. After years of 
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heavy fighting both north and south of the Great Wall, China 
lost Manchuria in 1636, when the great Ch’ing dynasty was 
established wth its main seat at Mukden j north China in 1644, 
when the dynasty shifted its capital to Peking^ and south 
China in 1639, when the last of the Ming princes was expelled 
from YCnnan. 

China^s domestic history under the Ming is one of restoration 
of her native culture. Defenses, paved highways, bridges, tem¬ 
ples and shrines, stupas, tombs, memorial arches, and rock ga^ 
dens were built in profu»on. Reconstruction projects were nu¬ 
merous^ for example, 43 a of the 564 city walls put up at this 
time were rebuilt walls. The Grand Canal was repaired and 
deepened, making it possible for large vessels to go to Peking 
from the mouth of the Yangtze River and thus avoid the perils 
of piracy and weather off the Shantung coast. In 1394 the first 
emperor, realizing the need for flood control and waterway 
repair, sent experts to all the provinces to do this work, Within 
a few months his Board of Works reported that a total of 
40,987 projects had been completed. Some of the approamately 
sixty million people, who had recovered from the ravages of 
war, began to cross the old frontiers into the southwest, inner 
Mongolia, and Liaotung. By the end of the period thousands 
were seeldng homes abroad-^in Manila and other nearby ports j 
the commercial dominance which they established has been con¬ 
spicuous in the history of the East Indies, Malayda, and the 
Philip|»nes during recent centuries. Cremation was abolished, 
and immolation of slaves and concubines—a Mongol custom 
which the early Ming emperors adopted—was banned by decree 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The administration of the country was reestablished along 
characteristic lines by the publication of a new code of law freed 
of ail Mongol elements (this was first promulgated in 1373 ), 
by new institutes, and by examinations for dvll ofiidals and 
military officers. Examinations for the highest civil degree were 
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given eighty*iiine times (only in 1373-1384 was there none)^ 
an* average 0^ 280 **docXonP candidates passed them. It is esci' 
mated chat by 1469 there were over 100,000 civil officials of all 
grades and over 80,000 military officers throughout the empire,’ 
The tests became more and more exacting and increa^ngly ex¬ 
pensive.* Although the system tended to make the ruling class 
conform Co a angle type, nevertheless (Cbina^s experience in 
this respect was not unlike that of Great Britain in the nineteenth 
century) it produced many excellent administrators who, de* 
spite Che emphasis on literary knowledge, could be rigorously 
practical. Wang Shou-jen, an official set over the tribes people of 
southern China in 1309, sent this memorial to his emperor; 
‘The duty of the officials would be to show them how to live, 
how to cultivate thdr soil, and how to irrigate their helds. The 
local government should supply the natives ^th seeds, live¬ 
stock, and agricultural implements, which should be returned, 
together with one*third of the harvest. Get more farmers to 
plant uncuJtivaced land; induce more merchants to come to 
trader but take as low taxes as posrible so the people can main¬ 
tain their accustomed worship, travel as usual, and meet all their 
living expenses.''* 

’ Y. C. Cbsog, C^intfg Sf<iaJ and Sgieate PJviage, XXIII3. 167 

(Juir-S«p(eiob«r. i9]9). 

Sbih.cben ^90). an eis!n«Bt eAin'ikii or "docMt” of }$47, 

«&rinated cbat » rkU-fm or "maMer*' needed 6 co Uela of silver ro take tbe 
fioAl exsfMQarioof. This of iiaelf IlmUed (he eoiapetiiora srrictir (o tbe 
leisured tod we!l*lo.d». tod tomeiireea also (o (he well-coofiected. 

Tbe reoat harmful inoevtdoo waa the retiuiremest (hal eacli tbeme be 
(reoted ueder eight heads. This waa proposed under (be YQaa io xjxj but 
was SM formally adopted until 14I7: it waa cooUnoed without modlficadoB 
uuil 1 S 9 S. 

^Translated by M. J. Hagerty (?}, Report of tke Librarian of Confrtsi. 
Oriniolia Aditd, p. ady. 

At tbe age of eleven Wang went to Peking vriib his farfaer, who Hod 
qualified at a thtM’ihih (he precediog year. Wheo he waa iwelve. (he boy 
asked bis teacher whai woa the mon important (biog lo life, When (he 
(eaeber answered (bat it was aiudyiog to become a rh\n-thik. the boy re¬ 
plied: 'Te/hapa ikh. Study to become a atge: that li (he firai and greatest 
occupatioo." Is apJie of a lirat-claas miod, excel ieot coooections, aod a die- 
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Two administrative abiisea came to a head in the last decades 
of the Ming and hastened the end of that dynasty. One was the 
fact that the eunuchs had increased their control of affairs of 
state to such an extent that many good officials refused to remain 
in office, others were prevented from defending their country 
properly and some even lost their lives, and thousands were 
mulcted of thdr property through outrageous taxation. The tax 
rate rose repeatedly. To provide new sources of revenue in 
159^) the emperor is s^d to have appointed eunuchs as supenn- 
tendents of the provinciai gold and silver mines and to have 
exacted a tax of 40 per cent on the yields the result was that the 
operators of the mines were driven into bankruptcy. The owners 
of other land that was supposed to conbun minerals were re¬ 
quired to pay an annual mining tax regardless of their actual 
production. The court’s efforts to resist its enemies further 
strained the country’s resources and led to even higher taxes; 
the total for military expenditures alone in 1639 amounted to 
20,000,000 taels of silver, as agdnst a total national budget of 
2 , 000,000 at the beginning of the dynasty. The government 
salt monopoly was also seriously mishandled. Ail these condi¬ 
tions made for instability throughout the country, especially in 
the frontier scc^ons. The ocher abuse was the creation of great 
domains for court ^voritea and members of the imperial family. 
The prince of Fu, the second son 0/ Chu I-chtln (r. 1572- 
1620), for example, owned lands in Honan, Shantung, and 
Hukuang that toiled over 250,000 acres.^® The peasants driven 
from their land in these domains formed discontented bands 
who lived off the country by brigandage. North and central 
China were overrun by dissidents, and a great many people In 
Szechuan were butchered. China was ripe for a change of dy- 

tingulibed anceilr7> Wang ftilvd ti (he fkii-fkih exeminatieni i 

until be vfM (vrentr-elfhi did he pile them. Cf. F. C. Hefike, Tkt 
•/ Yanf^ming, p. 

^*Mfl*pero in bla prefect to the French trinsleilon of BeckheuM end 
Blend. 4Hital4 and Memoir; «/ tkt Ceun »f /‘eking. 
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nasfy when the Manchus appeared in 1644 crushed the 
revolt led by li Tzu-ch’Ing, the most successful of the rebel 
leaders^ he was sl^n in 1645* 

Although the founder of the Ming dynasty had been a Bud* 
dhist priest, he seems not to have favored that church above the 
others, even though sumptuous editions of the Buddhist THpi- 
taka were brought out during his reign. The first emperor pro¬ 
scribed the Buddhist sects that were active in the revolt against 
the Mongols and might menace his own security.” He promoted 
the offidal faith, took great interest in the Confudan dashes, 
forms, and sacrifices, and tried to attract scholars to hi$ court. 
As an expression of his belief in Confucianism the third emperor 
had a hall erected in Peking in 1420 for the jdnt sacrifice of 
heaven and earth, and he made the school of thought formu¬ 
lated by the Sung philosopher Chu and his predecessors 
standard for ail candidates for dvil appointment. These teach¬ 
ings so dominated the scholarly dass that, according to a con¬ 
temporary, “Ever ance the time of the philosopher Chu, the 
Truth has been made manifest to the world. No more writing 
is needed; what is left to us is practice.”” There were some 
protestants, notably the above-mentioned Wang Shou*jln and 
a rather remarkable non-conformisc named LJ Chih (1527- 
j 602), but they were in the minority. Despite the strength of 
the ofiidal religion in high places, Buddhism and Taoism were 
inning the hearts of the common people. Eunuchs goiged trith 
money spent it lavishly on Buddhist temples in scenic spots, and 
places of pilgrimage were dotted with shrines. Taoism dgnaled 
its recovery from Kubilai’s literary proscription by publishing 
its huge body of writings in 1506-1521 j seventy years had been 
spent on the project, Its literature shows that the features, found 
revolting by the belter elements in all classes in an earlier cen¬ 
tury, had been done away with \ for example, Ngnificant festivals 

'*One leader who proclaimed the advent of Mairreya aciuaily aaumed ibe 
imperial title in 195$; he died in Nanking in tjdy. 

^ Cited hy Hu Shlb. China Year B^ai. p. 634 (> 924 ). 
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were no longer celebrated by sexual orgies in the phalansteries. 
The Taoist church also received special encouragement under 
the emperor of the Chia-ching period (1522-1566). 

New acquidtions to the matcnal culture during the Ming 
regime can scarcely be overempha&zed, particularly after the 
era of European expansion. One item that entered a little earlier 
is eyeglasses* Optial lenses had been introduced into China 
from Greece, via the Roman Orient and India, as early as the 
seventh century, aiid crystals were used as magnifying glasses 
during the Sung. Eyeglasses, however, did not appear until the 
first years of the Ming^ they came in via the Straits of Malacca 
from Italy, after about a century of development there and else¬ 
where. Eventually they were worn as a matter of course by 
almost everyone who could rcad- 

Another item of bpecial rignificance in the early decades of 
the Ming was large'Scale cotton culture and the manufacture of 
cotton cloth throughout the empire. Its alow penetration and 
tardy acceptance in the thirteenth century have been mendoned 
above. But when farmers were still reluctant to plant cotton on 
a large scale by the latter half of the next century, the govern¬ 
ment through its scientific workers proceeded to force all the 
farmers to include it in their crop-rotation schemes. Some of the 
edicts issued in this connection ds^t on methods of cultivation 
and the advantages of the crop j others ordered every farmer in 
a district that the government considered suitable for cotton to 
deliver a certain amount of the commodity each year in place of 
the poll tax. These energetic measures made China one of the 
great cotton-growing areas of the world by the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The New World is largely responsible for the most signifi¬ 
cant innovations. The most valuable gift of the Americas was 
maize Or Indian corn, first mentioned by a Chinese writer in 
1555. The route it traveled is obscure, but one botanical historian 
suggests that some devout but practical Moors broi^ht it from 
the Iberian peninsula to Mecca by way of north Africa, whence 
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ii was transported to west China by equally pious Chinese or 
central A^tic Moslems. It seems to have appeared on the 
Chinese frontier well before 1550. Appreciating its value more 
readily than contemporary Europeans, thousands of farmers, 
especially in north China, began to cultivate it. By the end of 
the Ming dynasty it was beginning to rival millet, wheat, and 
sorghum as a standard crop. 

Along with corn came the sweet potato and peanuts, both 
of them probably brought by the Spanish to the Philippines 
whence they were taken to the coastal province of Fukien by 
Chinese merchants. Peanuts first appeared in China before 1538, 
and the sweet potato two or three decades later. The Chinese 
promptly realiacd that these crops could be grown in less fertile 
Chan others and would add valuable items to thdr diet. To* 
ward the end of the seventeenth century one Chinese wrote: 
“Taere is no place, east, west, north, and south, where the sweet 
potato is not grown. It thrives especially well in sandy soil and 
on high ground. Whether the weather is wet or dry, there is a 
harvest.”^ These three plants undoubtedly affected not only 
land use and food habits, but also population growth. Oflidal 
figures arc not satisfactory becaxise they are based on the taxation 
of households and it was to the census-takers* interest to with¬ 
hold some of the returns. Nevertheless they are su^estive^ 
furthermore, they constitute almost the only data avMlabie on 
the subject. These figures show that population growth re¬ 
mained static until the 1570*5 j thereafter there was a sharp rise 
to a total of 108,300,000 in 


”Tr3n»)sied b? L. C. Gfinxirich, CAina /wnel. XXVI17, aof (October, 
*937). 

^*'rhe figures are a* {ollowa: 

W (Yuen) . SS.8$4.TW 

*391 (MJng) . jS,?74,5Sc 

*$78 (Ming] . i3i$99.S4( 

xSSs (Ch'ing) . xo8,3M,OdO (eeiimared) 

It must be renembered Uxat the popobiio& wss greatly depleted by the 
pesuM oprieings esd the Maochu iovesieo at the end of (he Mlog. 
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Tobaao dates from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
It also probably reached south Chinaj and powbly north China 
(via Japan, Korea, and Manchuria), indirectly through the 
traders at Manila. As In nearly every part of the civilized world 
at that time, It was opposed by the governing classes. Its cultiva¬ 
tion and use were prohibited by edicts of both the Chinese and 
Manchu emperors in the 1630*1^ in spite of the severe penalties 
prescribed, the edicts had little effect. Another plant that may 
have been introduced before the end of the Ming was the cactus, 
used by the Portuguese and other peoples to build fences around 
settlements. 

A new coin appeared during the Ming—the Spanish peso, 
which was minced to a great extent in central and South Amer¬ 
ica. These dollars gradually displaced native currency from 
Canton to Foochow—so much so that even under the Republic 
the standard Chinese unit, long ®nce minted In China from 
native silver, was sometimes called a Mexican dollar. 

All the New World contribudons were not beneficent, how¬ 
ever, for syphilis, the so-called morbus arnnkanus, spread irith 
appalling rapidity. It appeared in India in 1498, when Vasco da 
Gama arriv^ in the lim ship to make the trip from Portugal. 
Somehow, no one knows exactly, it reached Canton about 1505, 
possibly through Arab, Indian, or Chinese sailors. Certain Chi¬ 
nese, who immediately recognized its characterisdc symptoms as 
alien, began experimenting with the so-called ‘^China root” 
(srmUx -pisudo-Chins) as a curative, but the disease must have 
taken a heavy toll in China during the sixteejith century as it 
did in Europe. 

European tools and techniques were imported to China, but 
how many were introduced before 1644 is difficult to say. As we 
shall see later, the literati were greatly stimulated by the new 
knowledge of the scholarly Catholic misdonariea in astronomy, 
chronography, mathematics, geography, and agriculture; but 
the extent to which this knowledge affected the lives of the 
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masses of the people is not known definitely. Laufer** attributed 
the introduction of the windmill in Giina to Europeans of the 
early seventeenth century. This assertion, however, is open to 
question, for Chinese \rindmills, unlike the European, consist of 
four sails running around a vertical shafts this resembles the 
windmills known in tench-century Peraa. Whenever introduced, 
they made a valuable contribution, for they are used extensively 
today in China in salt production. 

The arts of the period showed the restorative influences of the 
Ming, although sculpture was an exception. New techniques of 
palming in water color produced novel and charming results. 
Lan d sca pes and figures were used more extensively as subjects, 
and nature studies based on earlier models were painted. Pottery 
and porcelain were enriched by celadons and blue and white 
ware that have never been surpassed. All the minor arts— 
furniture, textiles, rugs, work on ivory and semi-precious stones 
—give evidence of the highest technical skill. Most of the arti¬ 
cles remained in China, but some were produced for the markets 
of Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Indo-China, and western Aria,' 
which prized them highlyj some of them still survive. By the 
end of the Ming, large quantities were exported to Europe and 
Spanish America^ the result was that the tastes and industries 
of the western world were revolutionized and the quality of 
craftsmanship in China was lowered. 

The Ming was a period of ^nbrant interests in countless fields, 
an interest which is dearly evident in the literature. Ming writ¬ 
ers rescued and preserved the thoughts and records of earlier 
times, they experimented wih new styles and investigated new 
fields, and they began to draw on the new knowledge from the 
west- So rich arc the libraries of the modern world in books 
d^ng from the Ming that a true appraisal of the literature of 
the period would require at least a monograph. 

The Yung-io la-tian, the great thesaunu of the Yung-lo reign, 

'^Chineit P^itfry «/ tie Dynatty, p. 19 0 . 
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IS Che most notable example of a work that preserved earlier 
knowledge- Ordered in 1403, possibly to keep the scholars busy 
or to win their support for an emperor who had usurped the 
throne^ the manuscript was completed early in 1408 Its 
X I »095 volumes contained 22^877 chapters, exclusive of the cable 
of contents, and the services of at least 2180 scholars were re¬ 
quired for the task of selection and transcription. As Swingle 
has said, it was universal compendium of all existing Chinese 
history, ethia, science, industry, art, geography, administration, 
religion, divination, in a word, of all human knowledge among 
the Chinese up to 1400 The was too 

expensive to be printed as a whole, and only one additional 
copy was made 5 these manuscripts have largely disappeared 
(only 368 volumes were known to be in various libraries up to 
1940}. Many individual items, however, that were printed sepa- 
rately have survived. Other scholarly works of a similar type, 
albeit conceived on a less imperial scale, were produced later. 
These were relatively short and thus could be printed} conse¬ 
quently they were valuable both to students and as a means of 
preserving many items that otherwise might have been lost. The 
best examples in this field are several ts'ung-shu (collections), 
a type of compilation developed originally by twelftb<eniury 
scholars, and a number of encyclopedic works. 

Ventures involving new investigations and genres include 
scholarly reinterpretations and studies of the canon, treatises on 
philology and geography, monographs on arts and sciences, 
criticisms of literature and art, illustrated encyclopedias, dic¬ 
tionaries, stories, and plays. 

As wc have seen, the government undertook to cwablish Chu 
Hsi as the orthodox interpreter of the Confudan classics. The 
statesman Wang Shou-jen, however, succeeded in converting a 
condderable number to a different attitude toward the canon j he 
argued for the dictates of “innate knowledge” rather than the 

^*RtP9rt «/ the UhrerUn Cenfrtit, ;w. p. tSS. 
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“memory of a dead tcW.” In 1543 M«i Tsu shook the conserva¬ 
tives of the day by claiming that parts of the Document of His¬ 
tory, one of the canonical works, were spurious. 

A new line of study, which Dr. Hu Shih calls “the beginning 
of the science of philology in China,” was initiated by Ch’en Ti 
{ca. 1541-1617). His investigation of the original pronunciation 
of cert^n words used as rhymes in the Odes is a landmark in 
technique, for it represents “a systematic application of the in¬ 
ductive method and a use of the very terminology we associate 
with that method in the west.”*' 

Works on geography in the broadest sense—for Che Chinese 
conceived this science in terms of maps, boundaries, political 
divisions, mountains, waterways, public biuldings, monuments, 
products, population, local customs, etc.—poured forth in an 
ever-iridcning stream. Two large authoritative works devoted to 
the entire empire and a few neighboring countries and prepared 
at the court’s order appeared in 1456 and 1461. Public and 
semi-private enterprise was responsible for many provindal, 
prefectural, departmental, and district gaaetteers, and for rec¬ 
ords of mountains, streams, academies and temples usually il¬ 
lustrated by wood blocks. Compiled generally by retired scholars 
of the area concerned, and financed by the government and by 
contrU)Ution$, they show a loving care and a passionate regard 
iot detail that make them the safest of all guides through the 
maze of Ming history. They are invaluable for their exact in¬ 
formation on economic, social, industrial, and other activities. 
No government office was \rithout a act of local records to aid 
new judges and magistrates—the law was promulgated in 
Nanking or Peking but it had to be interpreted in the light of 
local mores and practices. Hsu Hung-tsu (1585-1543), adven¬ 
turer, explorer, and diarist, contributed to the knowledge of 

W. Hommel, Annual Referl af tht Ubrarlaji af Canfrtsi, tpio, 

p. :;d. 
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geography in another way. Unlike most well-to^o Chinese who 
enjoy more sedentary pursuits, HsU chose to devote himself to 
exploring the principal mountains and scenic spots, keeping a 
day-by-diy record of his observations. His most extensive jour¬ 
ney took him into the southwest for four years, and from it re¬ 
sulted his principal discoveries: the true sources of the West 
(Hsi) and Yangtze Rivers, and the fact that the Mekong and 
Salween are separate streams. Matteo Ricci, who came to China 
in 1582 (see page 212), owed almost all his knowledge of east¬ 
ern and centr^ Asia to Chinese cartographersj we shall see later 
how his arrival stimulated interest in geography. 

The monographic materia] covered almost every held. One 
work on muac —Neio Remarks on the Study 0/ Resonant Tubes, 
written by Chu Tsal-yii, a prince of the blood, and published in 
1584—estabbshed, before Marsenne in 163b and Werckmeister 
in 1691, that the intervals for “an equal tempered scale” are 
found by taking the twelfth root of two. The Chinese of the 
sixteenth century carried to perfection the study of ink<ake8, 
a minor form of art. Two books on the subject appeared about 
1588 and 1594 respectively} they are models of bookmaking 
and together they contain over a thousand woodcuts.** 

The Herbal for Relief from Famine, written by the fifth son 
of the founder of the Ming dynasty and a friend, and completed 
in 2406, was the outstanding work to appear in the field of 
botany. The two collaborators spent the years between 1382 and 
1400 on the prince’s estate near Kalfeng. Here they secured 
from farmers and hermits every scrap of information regarding 
plants that could be eaten in time of Hood or droughty they set 
these plants out in the fields, wrote descriptions of the various 

The eror/ of rhe publicttlcn of tbeie (we book^/'e*/ thih ne fu by 
Flint Y0*lu and Ck'int ihih m by Ch’lnf Chan.fafls—reveaU a 
broken Iriendihip, on* >Thleh inrolved hundreda oi artieta and acholari, 
reached tbe imperial eourl, and ended on\j when one of che tuthon died 
in prisea. 
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stages oi growth, and engaged ardsts to make drawings which 
were reproduced as smaii woodcuts." 

The field of medidne was enriched by an illustrated maieria 
inedicA completed in 1578. Li Shih-chSn, the compiler, worked 
for twenty-six years on it, and consulted every known publica- 
cicn in the medical field. According to Dr. Bernard Read,*® 
89S vegetable and around lOOO animal and mineral drugs are 
discussed under 62 classifications. Li’s compilation also included 
8160 prescriptions. Among the subjects discussed are smallpox 
inoculadon, treatment for syphilis, and the use of kaolin, stra¬ 
monium, chaulmoogra oil, ephcdrinc, and iodine in specific 
diseases. That the Chinese medical world valued this great work 
is evident from the fact that there were at least fourteen edi¬ 
tions; it was also recognized as authoritative in Japan. 

Of all the illustrated encyclopedias that appeared, three are 
outstanding, at least in the present writer’s opinion; all were 
compiled in the dosing decades of the Ming dynasty, and ail 
contain woodcuts. The first (appearing about 1609) is the San 
kidf the work of the scholar Wang Ch’i and his son 
Wang Ssu 4 . It contains 106 chapters and is chiefiy valuable for 
its woodcuts on such a wide variety of subjects as costumes, 
games, tools, architecture, botany, and animal life. A modified 
and expanded edition appeared in Japan a century later. The 
second, the Wu fa c/u/i, was compiled by Mao Yilan-i and was 
offered to the throne in 1628. Its 240 chapters are concerned 
solely with offensive and defensive weapons, armor, military 
strategy, maps of the coast, and the like. The third, the T*»ft 
kun^ k*ai xpu, is short by comparison with the other two; it con¬ 
tains only ttghteen chapters. This treatment of industry was 
compiled by Sung Ying-h^ng, who fwled five times in the ex- 

Swiogle coo&id«fi tkb work comparable to che Bu(6 dn Naur (Aop* 
bufR. >47$)' Tbe herbal bae reeaaily been summarised by Read. FantHt 
feoc/r <ShaAahai. ; of the 414 plante described ihereio be has ideadlied 
SJ5. 

^Chiatte MedUinsl Pianh, jrd ed.. J93& 
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aminationi for the final degree^ it appeared in 1637. It discusses 
such topics as grain and its grinding, clothes, dyes, the five 
metals (actiudly six), sale manufacture, sugar refining, pottery 
manufacture, the c&sting and forging of metals, the ^signing 
of ships and wheeled vehicles, coal mining, weapons of warfare 
(including gas explosives), inks, fiour, pearl diving, and jade 
mining. 

A dictionary and a series of vocabularies are llluscrafive of the 
interest in language. The dictionary, the was compiled 

by Mei Ying'tso and appeared in 2615. It contains 33,179 chir- 
acters, and is rignificant because in it the rigns of all Chinese 
characters were for the first time arbitrarily reduced to 214, as 
agunst the 540, 542, and 344. rigns in the dictionaries of the 
second, sixth, and eleventh centuries respectively" Since the 
seventeenth century both Chinese and fordgn lexicographers 
(including Korean and Japanese) have continued to use these 
214 signs. The important fact here is that a Chinese scholar 
could depart so radically from the norm and that he was intelb- 
gent enough to see that this reduction would be invaluable to ail 
future students. Mei also rearranged the radicals and characters 
on the basis of the number of strokes of each one^ this also has 
been followed ever since in most handbooks and reference 
works. The T2u-kuit however, is almost never referred to today, 
for it has been displaced by later dictionaries. The vocabularies, 
dated 2382, 1549, 1620, and 1630, were compiled for the 

bureau of interpreters at the capital ” They indicate that a few 
scholars at court had some knowledge, albeit scanty, of the lan¬ 
guages of Korea, Japan, Persia, Turkey, Champa, Siam, Ma- 
layria, Annam, the Lew Chew Islands, Mongolia, and Tibet, 

dictloniry publliKed \n ^97 by » Kbl(»fi Buddhiit pri«u t«dueed the 
afgm to 14A, but wti app«r»«tly not tccopwd by the Chineio acholor* aeutb 
of iha 8kiflj(*Uio border. Another lexicogrtpher of the fourteenth century re¬ 
duced the number te 3^0. 

**Thl> bureau hod (uactiooed iftternittenily ilnce the eeeond eertury se. 
•nd wta reertobUahed tt the beginning of 1407. 
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and of Uigur and Jurchen. These vocabularies have survived, 
generally in manuscript form, and cbis fact has aided modern 
scholars to ferret out the secrets of two or three less femiliar 
languages. 

Just as the literary glory of the "Pang is its poetry, and of the 
Ytian its drama, so the glory of the Ming U its fiction. There is 
the Ssn kuc i, a long historical story attributed to Lo 

Kuan*chung, a writer of the late fourteenth century, but which 
appeared in enlarged versions until the seventeenth, it is set 
early in the third century a.d. and concerns the heroes who 
fought in the internecine wars of the three kingdoms. There is 
die Hsi yu chi by Wu Ch’£ng-en (ca. 1J05-1580), who appears 
to have been inspired by an epic poem of the Sung. The hero of 
this highly ima^native talc is a monkey who, converted from 
Taoism to Buddhism, helps HsOan*csang, the great seventh* 
century Buddhist pilgrim, on his journey not to India but to 
heaven. It abounds in descriptions of hd>led regions and of the 
adventures of gods, demons, and men. There is the Shut hit 
ckuan, attributed to Shih Nai*an, a late-fottrteenth<entury 
writer, but supplemented two centuries later. This picaresque 
yarn concerns a band of twelfth<enCury rol^iers who leave their 
lair in the mountains of Shantung to wreak vengeance on the 
forces of law and order for the wrongs they have suffered at the 
hands of sodety. There is the first romance or novel, the Chin 
f'ing m^, which describes the love affairs of an erotic character 
of the rixteenth century. Its author is unknown j an expanded 
version of it appeared in 161O. Other famous works—particu* 
larly collections of short stories—have survived ^ but the above- 
mentioned books are the most popular. The numberless editions 
that have appeared have been read widely In spite of thdr gen* 
eraiiy fine printj favorite anecdotes have been quoted in tea* 
shops and market places; incidents have been made into plays 
and presented on the stage. It is not too much to say that their 
heroes are better known and more beloved than de most U- 
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lusthous figures in Chinese historyj one of them was ddfied in 

1594" 

Drama also expanded and matured in this age. In addition to 
plots borrowed from contemporary stories, original and entirely 
new ones appeared. One form of theatrical chat developed dur¬ 
ing the fifteenth century was called the after its center 

near Soochowj it was particularly esteemed by the wealthy and 
cultured class in the lower Yangtze valley. Its essential differ¬ 
ence from the YUan drama was its greater freedom j it did away 
with the fpur*act pattern and the practice of assigning singing 
roles only to the hero or heroine. Since it was derigned for less 
formal surroundings, its mu&c was softer and more melodic. 
According to Yao Hsin-nung, “It was the »ng*song girl who 
spread the K’un Ch’U air over the banquet tables of officials and 
courtiers, glorified it at excurrions or boating parties of poets 
and scholars, popularized it at tea gardens and wine houses, 
hummed it at hostelnes and wayside taverns to tempt travelers, 
messengers, and merchants on trade journeys, and took it far 
and ^de to other parts of the country.”** But this form of 
drama failed to achieve widespread popularity, largely because 
too much emphasis was given to the literary quality and excel- 
lence of the operatic verses. It became a plaything for the Btcrary 
and was supported by the court. Its popularity waned steadily 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; by the twentieth 
it was practically extinct. 

The advent in the sixteenth century of the Europeans, particu* 
iariy the men of culture, was bound to affect literary China. 
Chinese thought and civilization were not static, as we have 

a acholtr with a rathar uncoovaatioflal 
mind, aliened in jSio that luch Imaginative w&rki hid the lama type 
literary merit aa Cnnfociin phileiophy, poetry, and hletory. To lubitaotlate 
thie. he brought out an edition of the Shu! hu thusn t& 1S41, and eompoied 
a long prifaca to the San >ae ehih ptn i In 1(44. LI Chib, mentlened above, 
had earlier called theie pleceiof Imaginative viritlog: "The Pour MlraeuloQi 
Book*.** 

** T'itn Htia Mnathtp. II ;i. 69-70 (January. 193d). 
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seenj but the empire’s boundaries were limited, no great arteries 
of communication ran through its domain, and its people were 
forbidden to go abroad.® Notvrithscanding such barriers as these, 
the new learning in Europe managed to penetrate China, largely 
through the work of a fw scholarly and devoted missionaries, 
most of whom belonged to the Society of Jesus. Not content with 
expounding the Gospel, these Jesuits brought the European 
Renaissance to China through translation, personal instruction, 
and original work. Broad*rmnded and well trained as they were, 
there were few better suited for the purpose. Despite some 
hostility at court (Moslem astronomers naturally resented the 
Jesuits’ calm assurance in thrir own field), these Europeans pro¬ 
foundly stirred some of the most intellectual Chinese by thdr 
teachings on ethics, mathematics, astronomy, geography, physics, 
logic, and applied science. 

The most impCMtant of these misaonaries was Matteo Ricd, 
who was born in Italy in 1552. Sent to Rome to study law, he 
instead offered himself to the Society of Jesus. After instruction 
in theology, mathematics, cosmology, and astronomy (under the 
great Claviu8),he was sent to Goa, and thence to Macao in 1582. 
His talent in learning the Chinese language was phenomenal, 
and be soon gained the attention of important Chinese scholars 
with his discussions of mathematics and other sciences and a 
map of the world with textual commentary that he prepared- 
IRs map went through many editions and emendations, and left 
its mark on both China and Japan. From 1601 until his death In 
ibiO he remained at the capital, arousing the interest of the 
educated class in European science and technology, malting con- 
verts, and reporting to the church in Rome. His own devotion, 
zeal, and intelligence being the best testimony of the new faith 

*Tbe emperpr who ruted Borina the Wtii'li period orrotc the Roescea 
talc Ib (619: '"By mjr cuuoio, 0 Tair, I seider leave my ows kingdom aor 
allow roy ambatiadora or merchania to do 10." Tranalared by Lju HaSan-miB, 
Chi9t$t Ssdoi and ftlitteal Sdtace Rffjitnv, XXlll^, *03, ft. 31 (Jaitaary- 
March, 2940). 
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that the (^inese couJd have, they welcomed it, and the church 
WM established by iSio. Some high officials were converted to 
Chnstianity; one of them, Hsti Kuang-chl (1561-1633), the 
author of a compendium on egricuJture and, with Ricd, the 
translator of books on mathematics, hydraulics, astronomy - and 
whgion, riMc to be a member of the imperial cabinet shortly 
before his death. ' 


Alth&«th (h«re were thi/cy worki on uinaomy pubHeheS between eSoe 
end rS44> revetdna mueb of (he cew knowledge developing In Buwpe. end 

hiKorIcil work, Ming JiA ktp. wee $4. 

*«*'"** JeitJlM were 

uneble, beceuw of hie offlciil eoAdemnitlon by the ehgrcta In xSji, to ecceix 
jmd epreed ebroed Galileo'i ebetterlna (heory that (he einh m”ed tfTufld 



CHAPTER VIII 


The (3h^ingy or ^anchu^ T)ynasty 

{1644-1912) 


FitOM a China controlled from within, we turn once more to 
one in the hands of an alien people, the Manchu. Descendants 
of the Jurchen who bad harassed the Ming through the greater 
part of Che fifteenth and axteenth centuries, and like them stock 
breeders and farmers, the Manchu emerged from obscurity in 
the last two decades of the sixteenth century and were ready to 
take full advantage of the administrative weaknesses e^ndent lit 
China by the middle of the next century. They probably would 
have failed, had not China been torn by peasant rebellions, had 
not her armies at the front lacked leaders and supplies, had not 
deserters swelled the Mandiu ranks, and had noc the latter had 
less superb leaders. 

The first of the Manchu^ was Nurhachi (1559-1626), a man 
of good Ikt^, unquestionable courage, and high incelligence, 
who knew how tc use men and lead them to snetory. He con* 
solidated the lands woo in Manchuria from China and his other 
enemies, proclaimed himself khan in 1616, and established his 
capital at Mukden in 1625. In 1601 he divided his troops, who 
included Mongols, Koreans, and Chinese as well as his own 
people, into four groups on the basis of the color of cheir banners 
(yellow, red, blue, and white) 5 this was enlarged to eight in 
1615 (the same, colors were used, but borders were added). 

^Tbe u*« of ibl« terra here li tn in4chre&i4ra, for Manebu wai octuall; 

iji«d mitit about (be lime Nurhachi dUd. 
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They were officered by Menchu nobJes. Superior to the dght 
banners wa;^ a government fashioned along Chinese lines. He 
ordered two of his offidals to adapt the Mongol alphabetical 
script to the Manchu tongue in 1599 j diacribcal marks and dght 
new letters were added a little later to make the alphabet more 
usable. Nurhachi called his dynasty Chin (goU) after that of hii 
Jurchen predecessorsj but tl^s was changed in 1636 to Ch’ing 
(cUar) to parallel the Chinese dynastic name Ming 
Thus the Manchu avoided offending the Mongols, who still 
recalled that the house of Chin had blocked the northward path 
of Jenghis, their greatest hero, and set their course of e^tpandon 
southward. 

By 1629 the Manchu had broken through the Great Wall and 
were at the gates of Peking and other citiesj by 1633 they had 
taken Chahar from the Mongols and Liaotung from the Chinese 
(their success was partly due to the artillery captured from the 
Chinese army or produced by pro'Manchu Chinese) ^ and by 
1637 they had forced Korea into submisdon. In 1627 and agdn 
in 1642 ^e Ming were ready Co sue for peace because thdr own 
internal dtuation was so critical and so many of their officers had 
joined the Manchu army. The Manchu, however, bided their 
time. Thdr great chance came in 1644 when Peking was sdied 
by a Chinese rebel army and the Chinese officer who was defend* 
mg the Great Wall asked their help. The Chinese*Manchu 
armies defeated the rebels under cover of a violent dust storm. 
Once in Peking, the Manchu refused to leaver on the contrary, 
they brought thdr emperor to the diy and made it their second 
capital. D^pite many long years of struggle and several near 
collapses of the Manchu power, Peking remained the main 
center of imperial administration until 1912. 

The conquest of China was technically completed in 16$% 
when the last Ming prince fled the country. Actually, however, 
the Manchu rule was not finally esttblishedtintil a revolt in the 
southern provinces that dared up between 1674 and i68t under 
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the leadership of three Chinese viceroys had been put down 
and the naval forces led from 1645 to 1683 by four generadons of 
the ChSng family had been demolished. One result of this 
fighting, which kept south China in an uproar for nearly four 
decades and did incalculable damage, to coastal dties in particu¬ 
lar, was the formal incorporation of Formosa into the Manchu 
domain. 

Except for one or two modifications, the Ch’ing dynasty took 
over the Ming form of government intact. Among the first few 
books translated into Manchu was part of the Mii^ statutes. In 
1631 the second khan esublished at Mukden six ministries pat¬ 
terned after the Chinese j in 1634 he decreed that dvil examina- 
rions be given in Manchu j and in 1636 he assumed the title of 
emperor. When the ministries were later moved to PeJdng, sev¬ 
eral of the Chinese officials consented to serve in them. In gen¬ 
eral, the principal posts were held by Manchu and Chinese in 
approximately an equal ratio, but between 80 and 90 per cent of 
the less important ones were held by Chinese. The Manchu 
formed eight Mongol and eight Chinese banners to raise their 
military strength and to absorb their new adherents. When an 
area was conquered, these bannermen acted as military garrisons 
in key defense points and in the course of time they est^lished 
disdnetive settlements, supported by the throne, in cert^n 
Chinese cititt. At first an essential and active instrument of 
occupation and colonization, the bannermen gradually became 
objects of hatred to the Chinese and a heavy and largely unneces¬ 
sary drain on the exchequer.* As a result, the emperor made 
several active efforts to settle some of them in Manchuria} and 
in 1803 the homeland, which had been closed up to that time, 
was thrown open to ordinary Chinese people. By reason of this 
intermingling process and the tnctory of China’s superior citnli- 

’Accorrfiog to Gibert [Dieii 9 »nairt hhforigue it fhgtaphigut de U 
Mandthturif. p. gti), la iSio (her« w«r« s 90 , 9 «o men In th« MazKhu 
btooert, ib tbe Monaoi. aod Chinese; with their 

families, this tots led approximately 1^500,000 people. 
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zation, the Manchu lost couch with their own customs^ language, 
and fighcing skill to such an extenc that few could call them¬ 
selves cruly Manchu and there was no one to rescue their empire 
from the Chinese in 1912. 

The Manchu introduced no major economic or sodel changes 
in Chinese life, except for a few that were agreed upon between 
the Manchu and Chinese when the invaders took Peking. These 
stipulations included the following: (i) No Chinese women 
were to be taken for the imperial seraglio. But both the hrsc and 
second emperors had Chinese concubines, and the second and 
fourth emperors are reported to have had Chinese mothers. 
(2) The "first” in the civil examinations was never to be 
awarded to a Manchu. Between 1646 and 1905 three out of 114 
"firsts” were taken by bannermen, of whom two were Chinese 
and the third a Mongol. (3) Chinese men were required to 
shave their heads and wear queues and to adopt Manchu clothes, 
although they could be buried in Ming costume. Curiously 
enough, the Koreans were not subject to this regulation and 
hence continued to wear Ming attire, as did also Ta^st priests^ 
but there were no other exceptions. So deeply Imbedded had 
the custom of the shaven head and the queue become that many 
Oiinese intisted on retaining thdr queues even after 1911.“ 
(4) Chinese women, although not forced to adopt Manchu 
dress, were forbidden to t«nd their feet. When this regulation 
proved imposdble to cnfoKC, it was withdrawn (i6$8). There¬ 
after only the Chinese girls who were to enter the palace and 
some of the women in south China allowed their feet to remain 
unbound. 

Unlike the Khitan and the Jurchen, the Manchu did nothing 
that would upset the Chinese economy. What they did do—and 
this was of incalculable importance—was to ^ve the country 
about a century and a half of peace. After the prolonged stru^Ie 

* Ip (hH coiinraioQ, wnt 0 / Luua'a abon t/aajlar«d b/ Cb>-eb«a 

Wang as Ah Q end Olhttt, are of inierai. 
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for indepondencc was ended, a ‘‘bu^ness as before” policy was 
adopted. During the long period of traiiquillicy the Manchu 
saw to the repair, extenrion, and upkeep of public works j they 
mercilessly crushed the often legitimate upri^ngs of the abo¬ 
riginal minorities in the south and southwest, and they opened 
these sections of the country to colonization j they assisted 
famine areas by remitting taxes^ and they removed the threat of 
inva^on on the whole north and west border and event^ially 
extended their control as far we^t as Lake Balkuh and the 
Pamirs. These major accomplishments permitted the country to 
recover from several decades of warfare and internal strwn and 
to devote itself once again to the arts of civilizadon. The popula¬ 
den figures, which had begun to advance at the end of the Ming 
dynasty, now increased more rapidly than ever before in the 
country’s history.* This population increase was due to other 
factors than the cessation of strife and freedom from onerous 
taxes.* Among them were the development of commerce and 
intemacionai trade, the reduction of new land to cultivation 
(this meant deforestation and soil erosion in some sections), and 
the widespread use of new food crops. 

The commerce between the Spanish in Manila and the 
Chinese in Fukien and Kuangtung has already been ^scussed. 
That this became even more active is indicated by the calcula 
tions of a Spanish historian who estimates chat 400,000,000 
dollars in silver was imported to the Philippines from %>anl$h 

*FroiD the ftpproxjmftiely S4.o00.e0o r<eord«d by (h« official c?naiia of 
i$7S, the pepulalion ro»a to 101,000.000 In the <en»ui of iSSt. and to 141.* 
411,$$9 io C74JI in continued to rlw atoadily durina th« neat century. It miy 
have reocKed }ee.ooo,ooo before it ebecked duri&a the iS$e'e by the 
Pei-p'lsf end other robelliona. 

The huRe alse of the populailen le made more evident when Chlneae 
liEurea tre compared vvirh ih< $4,000,000 Riven in 1700 for the population of 
all of weatern Europe, including the dritiah Ulaa, France. Holland. Oermaoy> 
Italy, and Auatrii. « 

*ln 171a the second emperor decreed that there would be no {s«rease In 
the tax if the populotlon ihould grow. {Skinf'liu $hi/flu 249, 

pp. t 4 “» 6 )- 
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America between 1571 and iSsi, about half of which went to 
the Chinese for silk, porcelain, and other commodities. Trade 
with the Japanese, Indians, Arabs, Portuguese, and Dutch, 
among others, became even more brisk. A greater number of 
ships were sdling the Indian Ocean and the nearby sea lanes 
than ever before j some of the vessels were Chinese—Magellan’s 
cousin saw Chinese junks at Malacca—and Arab ships visited 
every port. After the Portuguese wrested this commerce from 
the Arabs they had to defend it from the Dutch, who by 1641 
had settled in Batavia and Formosa ^ eventually the Portuguese 
were ousted from Malacca. The English began to trade with 
Canton in 1664^ trade continued steadily and gradually 
outstripped the Dutch after 1689. The volume of French trade 
always remained small. Direct trade with the United States, at 
hrst via the Indian Ocean and the Cape of Good Hope, began 
immediately after the end of the American Revolution. Mean¬ 
while Russian trappers and adventurers were pushing their way 
across Siberia to the Manchu frontier, and in 1644 they pene¬ 
trated the valley of the Amur- Numerous skirmishes occurred 
between them and the Manchu until 1689, when a boundary 
treaty was signed. After this, a small volume of overland com¬ 
merce developed. 

All of these new factors, in addition to the continuing com- 
merdaJ relations with Korea, Japan, Tibet, and central Asia, 
enlivened Chinese markets. Tea leaves pressed into bricks were 
shipped from central China to Mongolia and Russia- Nankeens 
(unbleached cotton piece goods) went from Nanking to western 
Europe and later to the United States. Porcelain, to its detri¬ 
ment, was made in every available kiln for export to western 
capitals. Most of the silk was produced in Chekiang and was 
widely prized, as were also to a lesser degree wallpaper, lattice- 
work, rugs, jewelry, fans, drugs, chairs, settees, tables, and ail 
lacquered articles. (One French vessel, the AmpArite, returned 
in 1703 mth a cargo of nothing but lacquered goods.) Voltaire 
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once exdalmed; “People ask what becomes of all the gold ajid 
^Jver which is conti/mally flowing into Spain from Peru and 
Mexico, It goes into the pockets of Frenchmen and Englishmen 
and Dutchmen, who carry on trade in Cadiz, and in return send 
the products of their industries to America. A large part of this 
money goes to the East Indies and pays for silk, spices, saltpeter, 
sugar-candy, tea, textiles, diamonds and curios.”" 

The increased use of land has not been s^tudied extensively, 
but the knowledge available indicates that through the Ch’ing 
dynasty the Chinese encroached steadily on Manchu and 
Mongol territory, pushed back the aborigines of southern and 
southwestern China Into the mountains and other infertile sec¬ 
tions, cut away some of the centuricsnold forest cover, and 
carved out terraces on every slope- Much of this proved to be 
shortsighted i as Arthur P. Chew of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has written, “The short life of agriculture 
on the hillrides ended the long life of agriculture on the plains. 
Every farm won from the mountainside ruined a dozen in the 
path of the released torrents.’*^ But the individual Chinese had 
no other choice^ he had an increasing number of mouths to feed, 
and the government had no conservation program. 

One thing in his favor was the fact that most of the important 
nutritive and salable plants in the world were available to him 
for cultivaaon. Betw^ the thirteenth and seventeen .h cen¬ 
turies China had acquired sorghum, miuze, the sweet potato, the 
peanut, and tobacco." Other plants were Introduced after 1644, 
but these were far less important: the pineapple, first cultivated 
in Formosa, Kuanglung, FuWen, and YUnnan around 1650^ 
the custard apple, first mentioned in south China iboMl the same 

*Ciird by Rekhwein, Cfiina 4nJ turfpr. p. c?. 

' Monthly. CUXca, tpS (Febrwtry. 1937). 

* 8nul! aiio ippesrcd iMe in the eeventeenih cemury end wti tekeh Dp by 
fenblonebie people in Canton end Pekinfr ee It wee in Peteriburai 

end London. Thie euetom, however, hei died ewey reeenib: Men- 

fiole eliM uie enuff. It la remembered chleRy beeeuie of tbe ebermlns »nu 9 
bcttles thet have been made dortns the lesi two hundred yean. 
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Cimej the '‘Irish” potato, which appeared in Formosa in i6j0 
and reached the mainland a little later. Cayenne pepper, the 
dnehona tree, and posribly squash and certain varieties of bean 
were not known in China until the eighteenth century. Some of 
these could be grown in reiadvely poor soili others could be 
planted between rows of millet or sorghum, or could be put in 
after the prindpal summer crop was harvested. They raised the 
total acreage of arable land, enriched the diet, and increased the 
profits of farmer and middleman. In one or two cases imperial 
pressure was exerted in the cultivation of new crops. As a result 
of pressure of all Idnds, China by 1948 held first place among 
all nadons in the production of rice, sweet potatoes, sorghum, 
sc)^ans, broad beans, rape seed, sesame millet, and barley; 
posribly also of silk and te^; in corn, tobacco, peanuts, and wheat 
it was not far behind* 

One plant introduced in this period, the opium poppy, had 
far*reachlng but exceedingly deleterious results. It despoiled 
great areas of land, nuned millions of homes, fattened the 
purses of tax collectors and shortsighted offidals and landown¬ 
ers, and eventually led to war in 1 840. Opium had been known 
to Che Chinese for some centuries, chiefiy as a medidne to be 
taken internally. little was grown in China before the rixteenth 
century, the main source being India whence it was transported 
to China by Arab and Indian merchants. After 1523 the Chinese 
were forced to beg^n producing their own supply because of the 
pirates who infested the coasts. The Portuguese began to export 
opium &om India to Macao at this time, and the Dutch, Eng' 
lish, and Americans (after 18 lO) in tum found it a most profit¬ 
able cash cargo; some of it came from India and some from 
Turkey. At the end of the seventeenth century—Kaempfer first 

dcawo from the 1949 Yter^etk of Food and dprUulturel Slaiuliti, 
publlihed by tbe UiUted Ntrions, pp. (^95^)' At) figures in this 

Murt« exclude the UdSR. Ne mferraaden en Chine’s preductioa of lea and 
litk is sup plied io this work. In tbe early 1910’t, however, Cbloa led rhe 
world io these (wo comoiodides. 
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mentions the pt^ce in 1689 in Java-people began to smoke 
opium mixed with tobacco} later they omitted the tobacco. This 
practice became so wdeiprcad that the sale of opium was for¬ 
bidden by imperial decree in 1729. But when this proved inef- 
fectual, importation of the drug was prohibited in 1800. In spite 
of this ban, five thousand chest# annually were entering Canton 
by 1821, most of it on British vessels but part of it on American 
and other ships. Chinese as well as foreign merchants grew rich 
from the illicit trade and there was a marked drainage of wlver 
from China. But the traffic continued and by the late 1830*8 the 
annual imports amounted to thirty thousand chests. The 
Manchu government finally intervened and burned a huge con¬ 
signment. This led to war with the British, who asserted that 
they had certain rights in trade and were not bound by restric¬ 
tions imposed by officials at Canton. The British won the war 
wnthout difficulty, and opium remained an exportable com¬ 
modity until 1911, when Parliament forbade its shipment to 
China. Meanwhile large areas in China were being sown to the 
poppy and cultivation flourished, particularly in remote places 
and in sections where civil or military officials connived in its 
production for tax purposes. The results have been disastrous, as 
Cressey makes clean “It was estimated in 1923 in Yunnan that 
poppy occupied two-thirds of the cultivate land during .the 
winter season. The percentage in Kweichow is approximately the 
same. In the capital dty of Yunnanfu, it is said that 90 per cent 
of the men and 60 per cent of the women are addicted to the 
habit of opium smoking. Many hsien produce from one to two 
million ounces and the removal of so much first-class agricultural 
land from useful production has induced a serious food short¬ 
age. After several years of anti-opium efforts, the Nationalist 
government reported in 1948 to the United Nations that it was 
continuing its work of absolute suppresrion of poppy growing, 
opium manufacture, transport, and sale, but that its activities 

^Cktn^'i Ge9frnphic Foundaiifiif (McGraw-Kill), p. $ 75 . 
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were hampered if not nullified because of d^l strife- What is 
happening in areas under Communist control is as yet unknown. 

By the beginning of the mneteenlh century the Ch^ing dy¬ 
nasty was doomed. Its authority was being challenged from 
both within and without. Internal affairs were deteriorating 
rapidlyi records left by contemporary writers, notably the his¬ 
torian Chang Hsueh-ch’€ng (1738-1801), attest to the deca¬ 
dence of the Manchu and to their administrative incompetence 
in the capital as well as in the provinces. Favorites robbed the 
imperial treasury and debased the probity and efficiency of the 
bureaucracy. The Industrial Revolution abroad was brewing a 
storm that swept everything before it from 1840 on and shook 
China as never before. Unable to see beyond their own finger¬ 
tips, the court and its adrisers tried to hold to a policy of isola¬ 
tion ^ Canton was made the single port of entry and a monopoly 
on foreign trade was given to a small association of brokers (the 
cKhAcng or /jong merchants). Great Britrin, first of all the west¬ 
ern nations to try to break this monopoly, demanded Hongkong 
as a crown colony and the opening of five ports to trade.^* Other 
western powers followed, demanding the opening of eleven 
other ports, extraterritorial rights for their nationals, the estab¬ 
lishment of a maritime customs serrice headed by an Occidental, 
the opening of legations at the capital, legalization of opium 
imports, tolerance for Catholic and Protestant mistionary ac¬ 
tivities, and formal permis&on to travel inland and to study the 
Chinese language. Rusria also demanded that the empire cede 
certain northern lands to her. 

In addition to these infringements of that soverrign rights 
the Manchu were faced with unrest among the Chinese people. 
The venality of an often corrupt officialdom, the exactions of 
absentee landlords, the breakdown of irrigation control systems, 

The gretter pa'n of ibU Mory is i»t froia pretty reading. As as example 
see (he obiective study by Orace Fox, Adnirdi and Chtnt/t Pit out, 

(Loodno, S940). 
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together with such naturaJ calamities as earthquakes, fanned 
popular resentment into flames that leaped high at the first sign 
of revolt, Rebellions were frequent between 1774 and 1813 on 
the part of members of secret societies, tribcspcople, and Mo¬ 
hammedans, which although put down left bloodshed and 
serious property damage in their vrake, In the middle of 
the century, however, there were six serious revolts: one in the 
south and north by the Pai-p’ing in 1850^18645 one in the 
northern and central provinces by the Nien-fei, adherents of a 
secret society, in 1853-18685 and four by Moslems in YUnnfn, 
Shensi, and Kansu (1855-* 873,1862-1873) »ndin central Asia 
(1862-1876, 1866-1878). These were crushed by the imperial 
armies usually under Chinese officers, and in part by means of 
western support, but the consequences were grim, Millions of 
people lost their lives, several provinces were laid waste, and 
Invaluable and irreplaceable objects were destroyed—books, 
manuscripts, family records, puntlngs, and monuments by the 
tens of thousands. The dynasty itself was saved for a half cen¬ 
tury longer because of the unwise leadership of the T’^^’ing 
revolt, the loyalty of countless Chinese oflidals who preferred 
even an alien dynasty to anarchy, and help from abroad. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the court and its advisers, blind to their near 
collapse, effected no reforms while there was still time. 

There were further inroads on China’s sovereignty from the 
1870’s on. More ports were opened5 additional importations of 
opium were sanctioned} indemnities were exacted} and Indo- 
China, Burma, Formosa, and the Pescadores were seized. Great 
Britain, Germany, Ruiria, and France all j^ned in the scramble 
for concessions) only Italy was successfully rebuffed. The 
United States advocated a commercial open door for everyone. 
Dislike for for^gners, coupled ^th mounting dissadsfaction 
with the Manchu rule, precipitated another imrising in 1900 
which brought widespread death and destruedon and saddled 
the government with a huge indemnity (amounting with in* 
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tcjcst to about $775,000,000 in tenm of American currency) j 
later, however, this was partly remitted, The court, at last 
realiung its danger, inidated various reforms—educational, 
legal, financial, and political. These failed to satisfy the revolu¬ 
tionists (led by Sun Yac-sen, 1867-1925) who were busy in 
Tokjo, London, Paris, and Canton, and they rebelled in 1911. 
The regime was overthrown, and China became technically a 
republic. 

The cultural history of China under the Manchu followed the 
IMing traditions until the nineteenth century. Under the im¬ 
petus of peace and prosperity all the minor arts flourished in a 
degree perhaps never surpassed. Porcelain was made in imperial 
kilns under strict supervirion> the men who acted as supervisors 
between 1682 and 1749 were exceptionally able. The porcelain 
competed with that produced during the Ming in technique but 
not in originality, and has long been admired in Europe and the 
Americas. Painting was in vogue, but here again the freshness of 
certain Ming examples was lacking as the Manchu artists turned 
to older models for inspiration. New life was instilled into one 
school of painting at the ca^tal by Brother Castiglione (1688- 
1766), but his influence was short-lived. Architecture also re¬ 
mained faithful to the older forms^ in spice of the fact that a few 
Inrildings inspired by European examples were erected at the 
emperor’s park near Peking. It is in their literature, both 
scholastic and romantic, that the Ch’ing were outstanding. Dur- 
the long honeymoon of the K’ang-h$i rrign (1662-1722), 
especially after 16B3, and to a lesser extent during the Yung- 
cheng (1723-1735) and Ch’ien-lung rogns (1736-1795), 
scholars were exceedingly active in both public and private 
projects, and a few nonconformists wrote stories and novels 
which in some cases thinly veiled their criticismi of the thought 
and conditions of the day. 

In spite of Tts poor record during its last few decades, the 
Ming had been strongly supported by the btcrati because it was 
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native 5 but when che dynasty fell and the alien Manchu re- 
pJaced it, hundreds of this group were set adrift. A few of them 
fled to the mountains with a handful of loyal students and 
refused to collaborate ^th the foreigners in any way. A few 
others followed one or another of the Ming princes to Fukien 
or Kuangtung or YUnnan. Still another handful scattered to 
offshore points of refuge such « Japan, where they sometimes 
achieved fame and whence they hoped to return to restore 
Chinese authority on the continent. As time passed, however, 
this attitude of insubordination slowly died, largely because of 
the enlightened policy of the second emperor and the unques* 
tionabie military prowess of the Manchu ^ it did not come to 
life again until the eighteenth century, when the represtive 
measures of the Yung<h6ng and Ch’ien-lung reigns gave it new 
life. The literature produced after the advent of the Manchu is 
important because it differed so sharply from earlier works. 
Huang Tsung-hsi (1610-1695), example, vigorously at* 
tacked monarchical rule and asserted the people’s rights j Wang 
Fiwdiih (1619-1692) sought the answers to a series cf funda* 
mental questions (‘‘How do we know the ewstence of nature?” 
*‘What is the origin of knowledge?” ‘‘What knowledge is 
real?”); Yen YUan (1635^1704), exploding against classical 
learning and “aitdng in contemplation,” advocated realistic 
living (“What I want is motion, activity, reality, utility”) j and 
Li Kung (1659-1733) intisted on knowledge based on expe* 
ricnce and specialiiation in every fleld of learning. A recent 
outstanding compilation** distinguishes 179 Khools of thought 
in this dynasty and points out that the chief aim of the thinkers 
of the late seventeenth century was to find practical and im¬ 
mediate reform measures. Two works with utopian ideas ap¬ 
peared during the nineteenth century. The first was CAwg hua 

Livtt and W»rhi •/ Ch'inf S<Mar$ (In Chinn*). 

HaO Sbih<h’4ns (it(S-S 9 SS). sit «Kc«Ued( (T««iie'^ o< ihett tncl miny 
Mher l<4dert in (housht *nd nnion Ke Arthur W. Hum>n*l (ed.). Smin/nt 
CMinfu af /hf Ci'infi Mad. a voli, (Wtabinaton, D.C„ c943-*944)* 
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a novel by li Ju-chin («. i’}6y<A> xSjo) j the other, Ta 
^ungy a tract by K*ang Yu-wei (1858-1927). Both advocated 
long-overdue reforms, and the latter su^ested certain changes 
in social control that are viaonary even now, Other writers, 
finding speculation either unhealthy or unsuited to their tastes, 
launched into critical studies of China’s past or into such fields 
as phonology. Thus Fang 1 -chih («. 1615-1667) suggested that 
a £uropean-like alphabet be adopted for the Chinese language, 
Ku Yen-wu (1613-1682) struck the keynote of the age when 
he emphasized the necessity of observation, evidence, and origi¬ 
nality in every type of scholarly work. These principles gjve 
great value to hia own studies of local customs and political and 
sodal institutions. P*u Sung-ling {ca. 1630-1716) was a writer in 
a different vrin. The author of some of the most popular tales 
in the Chinese language—the Liac chei chih i includes 341 
stories or anecdotes—he wrote one novel about a man and his 
two wives which is now regarded as fundamental for an under¬ 
standing of the times. 

The turn of the century brought the publication of a series of 
reference books, encyclopedias, and repositories of art under 
imperial auspices that are essential for every Chinese library. 
There also appeared compilations of the prose and poetry con- 
ridcred worthy of preservation, new commentaries on ciastical 
and historical texts, and new works on mathematics, astronomy, 
botany, and geography. The work of the alert and well-educated 
European priests at the capital influenced the production of some 
of these texts. The German Schall (1591-1666) and the 
Flemish Verbiest** (1623-1688) set the pace in calendricai and 
asironomicai sludiesi the Frenchman Regis (1663-1738) in 

^ The Roisin Carbolic church !& China CPuld hardly have been better 
served than by Ricci. Schall, and Verbiett. In a criilcaJ note os a biography 
of Schall, Prc/eea»r FcNiot Kritcf; “Schall est un dee deua ou trole Euro, 
plena not vraimeEit on r&ie, aprie Rica et sva&i Ver^eet, dam 
Vblnoire moderne ^Te )a Chine. 21 ecaoaiasak toure la eaenca de son tempe, 
ct a beigcoop faic peur la ripa&dre aueour de lui.’' T'ean/ Faa, XXXI:i..a, 
jSo (1JJ4). 
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map-making. The emperor found these men congenial, highly 
trustworthy, and full of energy on his behalf. Only when the 
pope Impugned his authority in 1705 did his friendship cool 
and the church begin to suffer. 

literary undertakings continued unabated, but wth a differ^ 
ence, after the death of the second emperor. Freedom of thought 
was not tolerated to as great an extent, and prosperity favored 
other emphases. Philosophical speculation and discussions of 
political and economic conditions all suffered, but historical 
criticism reached its zenith) and such subjects as philology, 
phonetics, law, local and national history, geography, mathe¬ 
matics, antiquities, textual criHcism, and canonical exegesis were 
exceedngly popular. Althcn^h this type of work continued 
until 1912, it culminated in the eighteenth century in the excep¬ 
tional classihed catalogue of books assembled for the imperial 
library. Fifteen thousand calligraphers were engaged in making 
beautiful hand-written copies of these books, and 361 editors 
worked for nearly twenty years on tbe selection and rejection 
of titles and on a condensed description and appraisal of each of 
its approximately to>ooo books. Here was an undertaldng that 
must have stirred every home with any pretension to booldsh- 
ness, for every local magistrate was urged Co make deliveries of 
rare books from his town to the capital, and the best bibliog¬ 
raphers of the day were congregated to match vrits \rith the 
Hanlin doctors and adch contestants for thu advanced d^ree. 
The result was worth the effort and expense not only for itself 
but for its effect on private publications not yet completed. Un¬ 
happily, however, the project had one unfortunate result, for 
the Ch’icn-lung emperor saw in the collection and appraisal of 
so many little-known works a chance to expunge from Chinese 
literature everything inimical Co his own people and their 
Khjtan, Jurchen, and Mongol predecessors, as well as anything 
else he conridered treasonable or improper fo 7 reasons of state 
or prestige. He conducted the task of expurgation as wgorously 
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as be had the compilation and editing) and in so doing destroyed 
the baas for an intellectual revolt ag^nst his dynasty. This 
explains, at least in part, why $0 many welhread Chinese of the 
mid-nineteenth century sided with the Manchu instead of with 
the rebel T*ai-p’lng and why many others at the beginning of 
the twentieth century opposed the revolutionary groups, pre¬ 
ferring to remain under Manchu rule and to wear such a badge 
of servitude as the queue. 

Odsemng this calculated destruction was the appearance of 
two imaginative works of wide popular appeal. One, the Ju Un 
mti was a conscious satire of the dvil service examinations 
that delighted the literati, who often spent most of their lives 
trying to satisfy petty requirements.'* Its author, Wu Ching-tzfi 
(1701-17^4), a member of a good family, was a man of inde¬ 
pendent means and literary aHlity who refused to let his willful 
and independent spirit be brought to heel by the demands of an 
oSidal calling. He ran through his inheritance, drinking and 
singing and writing twts of verse and prose j apparently he wrote 
his book to show bis contempt for the exactions and abuses of the 
examination system. The series of episodes are Laid in the Ming, 
and the book ends with the government presenting posthumous 
rank to all the characters who have failed or done poorly in life. 
The other work was the apparently autobiographical Hung ion 
by Ts’ao Hstich-ch’in (<^. 1719-1764). Descended from 
a family who had made money in rilif for the preceding three 
generations, Ts’ao saw his family’s wealth ^stipated and him¬ 
self reduced to near poverty. This story of manners and romance 
concerns a great family whose fortune is likewise frittered away^ 
like the almost contemporary novels by Samuel Richardson, it 
has made millions weep. 

Though dark shadows predominate, the landscape of the 

ilu9 applied lo mafij people le evidonl Irom the faer iKat tbere 
we/e berween SoM'hnd 900Q candidaios et (be examinadooe fet the eeeond 
degree beld io a ungle provincial ceaier, Wu.eh'ang, ia 1S70; onlr 6 t were 
flucceesfai. Cf. CAha Revim/, 22;30p>3X4 
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mneteenth century was not one of unrcmitring sombcrncss. 
Native scholars, as we have seen, continued the high traditions 
of eighteench-cencury historical and dasucal cridcismj journal¬ 
ism showed its head in a few coastal centers; translations of sg- 
ni Scant European books stimulated new thought along diverse 
lines and suggested novel styles of writing; technical schools 
were opened, and selected students and missions were sent to the 
United States, England, France, and, espcdally after (900, to 
Japana few miles of railroads were laid, steamships launched, 
cables laid, and mines opened; a corps of men were trdned, 
through the maritime customs service, for work in the ports, on 
the coast, on inland waterways, and in outposts; and the Protes¬ 
tant church began to make significant contributions to reli^on, 
thought, education, the improvement of social conditions, and 
public health. In their own time and in their own way, the Chi¬ 
nese were WMriously rifting the ideas and techniques of a new 
world in an effort to adapt them to thrir own needs. The process 
was expenrive, but even so it was far better than the outright 
adoption of institutions unsuited to the Chinese mind and cul¬ 
ture. 

** trud«nt« went to /tp«n berween Afid 1910. Ling C&i Hons* 
Mduealieaal Revifv (April, 1910), p. I. 



CHAPTER IX 


The ^R^ublic {1912- ) 


The Chinese RepubHc hss not been an unqualified success. 
The high expectations held for it at the outset, under the leader¬ 
ship of such men as Sun Yat-sen, were out of place in view of 
the enormous problems involved. To achieve an informed public 
opinion required that approximately 80 per cent of the people be 
taught to readj in addition, the iterate fringe bad to be trained 
in democratic ways of thinking. Piwncial disunity was strong} 
vested interests were hu^i there were entanglements ^th 
foreign powers. Loyalty to individual officers split the army 
into small groups. Millions of the people lived below the $ub- 
^stence level.* The almost empty state treasury could not afford 
the huge sums necessary to restore the rivers and canals to some 
measure of thdr earlier effidency, to light the coasts and dredge 
the harbors, to build new communications, to improve agricul' 
lure, to open new mines, to modernize cides, and to pnmde for 
the public health. There was unbelievable selfishness in high 
places, the first president being perhaps the first to fin. He 
merdfuily ^ed in 1916 after failing to create a monardiy. The 
marvel is that republican China, confronted with problems hr 

'Thii a$ieKioB wta sharply criticised la an ineayncua review of the 
Baalish edition of rhta book. It la therefore of some comfort to the author 
to note (hai a cUstJspjiihed Cblneae poVitieat seleodst baa reeeatly Indicated 
bis asreemebi, He divided Ue Chinese people, accord log to their wealth, iato 
three groups: the upper octupyiog of ibe total, die middle eod 
the lower 64%. The last, be writes, "are cither making a bare subaiateoce 
or aeraalJy Ifviog beRiw the lubeitteace lioe.'^ Cb’iea Tuaa*abSag. Tk/ Gop^ 
efRnrar and •/ CAise (1930), p. ta. 
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more staggering than any other nation has faced in modern 
times, has achieved so much. 

Specifically, China’s leaders, before Che outbreak of war with 
Japan, often >^th foreign advice and technical and financial as¬ 
sistance, worked to stabilize the currency and reorganize the 
country’s financial system j consolidated most of the semi-private 
armies under unified command and established tmall*arm$ ar¬ 
senals and officer-training centers i developed irrigation, road¬ 
building, reforestation, and agricultural reclamation projects to 
help reduce the constant menace of famine from drought and 
flood ^ extended the railroads and opened air lanes j encouraged 
the development of commerce and industry} and trained men 
and women in mediane and nurung Co attack the threat of 
plague and to cope with new problems ari^ng in industrial cen¬ 
ters. In addition, the government introduced reforms in the 
laws, worked for the unification of the country, and labored to 
put an end to fordgn concessions. It began its fight against il¬ 
literacy, opened thousands of schools and a number of colleges, 
and for excepdonally able men and women instituted examina¬ 
tions at the capital chat paralleled chose of the old system; it 
sent the chosen few abroad for further study and truning. To 
preserve the best in China’s heritage and to promote research 
in modern science it created an academy (Academia Sinica) chat 
includes institutes of history and philology, sodal science, psy¬ 
chology, climatology, astronomy, geology, botany, chemistry, 
physics, and engineering; the academy staff numbers outstand¬ 
ing scholars in every field. Both national and local goveroments 
and private sooeties fostered the study and preservation of an- 
dent monuments, and a few sites were excavated under thdr 
auspices. Unfortunately the work in archeology has not been as 
fruitful as might be, for much that has been unearthed has been 
lost through the depredations of grave robbers and despoilers 
of stone monuments. More encouraging was the record of li- 
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brary development and private scholarship and the ewraordi* 
nary expansion of publishing action ties which until 1937 made 
Shanghai in particular one of the greatest centers in the world. 
All ^lese fadors, together with Protestant and Catholic mis- 
sonary aid, had a part in educating Che common man and in 
stimulating a cultural revolution.^ 

The political history of the Republic’s first years was tu¬ 
multuous. The first president’s abortive attempt to establish a 
monarchy was foUo^^ in 1917 by an unsuccessful attempt to 
restore the Ch’ing dynasty. The civil war that broke out shortly 
afterward has continued unbroken, except for a few short inter¬ 
ludes. In 1926 the KuominCang, under Chiaog Kai-shek (b. 
1887), tried to seize the governmentj the next year it was 
able to establish Nanlting as the cafntal. Chiang, the head of the 
new government, became the dominant figure in both the mili¬ 
tary and the political sphere, and for some two score years 
achieved a measure of unity, partly because he commanded the 
greatest loyalty from his following, partly because he had 
control of economically the richest areas (particularly the lower 
Yangtze valley), and partly because ultimately he resisted 
Japan, regarded (at least from 1931 to 194;) as Che common 
enemy by ail elements of the population. In addition to hU early 
struggles with his protnndaJ rivals, he found it expedient to 
work toward the elimination of the Communist group, esta^ 
lished first in the southern protnnees of Kiangri and Fukien. In 
this effort he achieved less than success. It is true that he forced 
the Communists out of their strongholds in 1934, but, after they 
had endured almost unspeakable hardships and losses on a long 
march vii Szechuan into China’s northwest, they settled in the 
region around Yenan (in northern Shensi, Kansu, and Ning-hsia) 
to gather strength for another and decisive dispute with Chiang 
in the years following the defeat of Japan. 

o 

*Ppr a mor« lelsurelj nposhiop <4 Cblut’a rccoBUrsRioD op to 19571 
i«« J«0Q Bk«k«, China TAem and Pan II (Fekibgj 1940). 
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The Chinese have had dii^culdes ivith many ^reign powers 
since 1912, but with no other have their relations been subjected 
to as much strain as with Japan. In 1915) while the attention 0^ 
most of the world was directed toward the European war, the 
Japanese presented a number of demands which meant the 
virtual surrender of Chinese soverdgnty. This resulted in a 
series of treacles unfavorable Co the mainland republic. China’s 
independence and territorial integrity were restored at the result 
of a nine-power conference chat met m Washington in 1922, at 
which time the Shantung peninsula was returned to her. After 
five years of conciliation) a new dvil war broke out in 1927, 
when the Nanking government Cried to take control of the 
northern provinces. This was followed by more seiious trouble 
during 1931-1933) when Japan sdzed Manchuria, besieged and 
partly burned Shanghai (the most important pore in che 
world), and invaded Jehol north of Peking. This conquest was 
relatively so inexpen^ve and met with so little opposition from 
China and the rest of the world that it inflamed the Japanese 
military with ambition and lust. In 1933 Japan attempted to 
seize another lai^e section of northern China but gained only 
northern Chahar and eastern Hopei. 

In July 1937 che war of aggression began in earnest. It was 
launched at a moment when republican China seemed at the 
highest point of its career. Both economically and politically 
there was much to acclaim. The war leaders of Japan doubtless 
realized that any further delay on th^r part would measurably 
add to the cost of military operations and length of conquest. 
They noted achievements in reconstruction in many lines: the 
building of many motor roads^ Che repair, re-equipment, and 
extension of railroad lines^ che successful floadng of a number 
of internal bond issues and refunding of old foreign loans j che 
development of several air lines, with che aid of the United 
States and German aviation companiesj impi^vements in such 
services as radio, telephone, and telegraphy partial moderniza- 
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tion of the army under German tutelage j increase of educa¬ 
tional facilities and in number of students enrolled in schools; 
development, too, of literacy movements among the masses. In 
some ways e4qually important for national morale were major 
gins in diplomacy. In 1929 the Chinese for the first time in 
many decades were able to assume direction of thdr own cus¬ 
toms tariff—an act which required treaties with a dozen foreign 
powers, the last of which to dgn was Several areas ad¬ 

ministered by foreigners were turned back to the Chinese, and 
even the international settlement of Shanghai came increasingly 
under Chinese jurisdiction. Extraterritoriality also seemed on 
the Mtay out when war intervened. (The British and United 
States governments formally relinquished these priwleges in 
1943 when morale in wartime China was almost at its nadir.) 
Finally the Japanese expansionists doubtless noted with dismay 
the result of the coup engineered by a one-time Manchurian 
war lord on behalf of the Communists against Chiang Kai-shek. 
In December 193^ he was arrested at Sian and agreed to de¬ 
mands that he renounce his efforts to exterminate the Com¬ 
munists, and instead take the leadership in a camp^gn against 
the Japanese who were even then making serious inroads in 
north China and engaged in smuggling on a la^e scale. 

The army launched its initial attack not far from Peiping, but 
soon the navy followed by invading Shanghai. Within a year 
and a quarter the Japanese war machine had control of the 
entire coast south of Canton and had sdzed the important 
inland dty of Hankow. The Chinese fought back with some 
ability and unquestioned courage but proved no match for the 
foe. During these months unity was maintained to an unusual 
degree, a number of political and military leaders promidng 
their loyalty to the Generalissimo. But when the heads of state 
found it necessary to shift their government center to Chung- 
Iting in the weste/n province of Szechuan, a real drop in morale 
and resistance ensued. They had lost th«r main ports and th&r 
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phncipal industn&l centers. Some materials seeped in through 
Hongkong and Indochina, but in the mun the Chinese had to 
depend on their own ingenuity and on a small quantity of sup* 
plies brought overland from the USSK (until Che summer of 
1941), Britain, and the United States. There were a number of 
defectionsj chief among them was Wang Ching-wei, who, after 
advising against the war, finally deserted to the enemy and be¬ 
came Japan^s principal Chinese representative at Nanking until 
an assassin laid him low. Of greater consequence was the widen¬ 
ing breach between the government and the Communists. The 
latter rermuned based on Yenan in the northwest but extended 
their forces, both regulars and irregulars, into the areas between 
Japanese lines of communication both in the north and In the 
lower Yangtze valley. Their guerrilla tactics proved a constant 
annoyance to the Japanese. Far from valuing this assistance, 
Chiang and his entourage tried to muzzle it, gc^g so far as to 
disband one Communist army (that in the east) and refuse 
plies to the other, surrounding it on three ^des with a cordon of 
blockade houses. Quite evidently Chiang realized that Com¬ 
munist success against the invader would mean certain postwar 
competition for the Kuomintang (the government party). 

At the end of December 1942, shortly after Japan joined the 
Axis, the British crown colony of Hongkong fell to the Japa¬ 
nese ^ and ^thin a few months Indo-China, Malaya, and 
Burma were overrun. Smuggling of war materials into the 
Chinese hinterland virtually ceased, and the Chinese became 
heavily dependent on an air transport system over the mountain 
ranges separating India and China. Even this was severely lim¬ 
ited, for China was the luc stop on the immensely long route 
stretching from the Americas across the South Atlantic to Africa, 
India, and beyond. Inflation became serious, production fell, and 
serious famines occurred, all of these sapping the strength and 
lowering the morale of the people. For a tim^ a kind of stale¬ 
mate existed in military affairs, the Japanese never succeeding 
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in capturing the western centers of resistance, although Chung¬ 
king had the duUous reputaton of being the most heavily 
bombed capital in the world. When Allied help—mainly United 
States—began to increase, however, and the Japanese leaders 
saw that American aviators might mount a dangerous campaign 
from Chinese airfields against their own industrial areas, they 
launched a campaign deep into the interior. But It was too late, 
United Stetes bombers, winging out of west China, took their 
toil of mines and factories and shipbuilding centers from the 
China coast to Manchuria and the islands of Japan, helping to 
soften rcwstance iS the United States army and navy in the 
Pacific leap-frogged from island to island and destroyed sub¬ 
marines and surface shipping. By August 14, i 945 » tbe costliest 
conflict in history was over, a war of more than right weary 
years for the Chinese. Countless men, women, and children had 
lost thrir lives by enemy action, by the shifting of the course of 
the Yellow River, and by natural causes. The losses to industry 
and commerce, to communication systems, to agriculture and 
stodc raiang, to cultural institutions of all sorts were immense. 
But with feith in thrir future, millions of the people trekked 
back to thrir homes or picked up where normal life had snapped 
in 1937, and hoped that China might resume its upward course 
of internal reform and economic improvement so promisingly 
begun in the early 1930^. 

In the stock'talring of those days there were items which gave 
encouragement. The Chinese Republic had come of age. No 
longer id any limitations on its soverrignty exist. Accepted as 
one of the major powers, at least by Britain and the United 
States, at a military conference at Cairo (1943), it was welcomed 
by all at the conference at San Francisco (1945)) and was to 
play its part in the United Nations thereafter. In i 945 » the 
U^R and China agned a thirty-year treaty of friendship and 
albancc. Manchfiria and Formosa were returned as part of the 
spoils of victory. These, if properly managed, could prove in- 
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calculable valuable for chdr agricultural, mineral, and other 
resources. There was hope that personal freedoms, held in check 
for military reasons, might be restored and permitted to de¬ 
velop. Against these credit items the debits looked large. The 
USSR had occupied the Manchurian ports of Dairen and Port 
Arthur and swarmed into the northern half of Korea. Soon it 
was revealed that the Rusdan armies as they retired had wantonly 
destroyed the machinery in many plants in Manchuria and per¬ 
mitted quantities of unused Japanese munitions to pass into the 
hands of the Chinese Communist guerrillas. Formosa, a rich 
prize by any standard, was overrun by Chinese (Nationalist) 
military looters and carpetbaggers of the worst type who brutally 
misused the people of the island and created hostility and a 
deterioradon of conditions harmful both to the Formosans and 
to the Chinese of the mainland. Indications that a police state 
would be continued by Chiang Kai-shek were revealed as early 
as July 1946 with the assasdnation of two outspoken professors 
of Chinese literature at Kunming. The currency, long out of 
hand, continued its inflationary course. Communist and govern- 
ment armies faced each other in hostile poses. 

To bring some succor to the harassed people the United 
Nations and numerous private organizations, both religious and 
lay, shipped in food, cotton, medical supplies, books, and techni¬ 
cal assistance of wide variety. Others reached out and brought 
to Europe and America men and women students, teachers, and 
scientists for special training. The United States government 
despatched General George C. Marshall to Nanking to endeavor 
to bring the Nationalists and Communists together. Many 
vessels and a large amount of military equipment were handed 
over to the government, and a unit for the training of men in 
modern warfare was organized. In January 1947 Marshall re¬ 
turned to Washington criticizing both the Communists and the 
reactionaries in the Nationalist government ahd declaring that 
China’s hope for peace lay in *^the assumption of leadership by 
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the liberals in the government and in the minority parries” 
under the guidance of Chiang Kai-shek. This report ended aii 
hope that peace might come to China. Only dvil war, it was 
dear, and the collapse of one side or the other would bring unity. 

At the time of writing the conflict is all but overj only the 
island of Formosa remains in the possession of the Nationalise 
government. The Communists under the leadership of Mao 
Tsc-tung (b. tS93) lieutenants drove the Nationalist 

forces out of Manchuria toward the end of r948. Within another 
year they had broken through every barrier from Pdping to 
Canton and the island of Hainan, and from Shanghai to the 
Tibetan border. Without doubt an invasion of Formosa was 
planned for the summer or autumn of 1950^ it was deflnitely 
postponed by the action of President Truman (June 17) when 
he ordered the United States Seventh Fleet to patrol the 100- 
mile-widc Formosa Strait. Parts of the invasion force were 
rapidly shifted to other strategic areas. In October one army 
plunged into Tibet against ineffective reristance and over Indian 
protests j in November another massive force struck across the 
Yalu River against RepubUc of Korea and United Nations 
armies} a third at present (December, 1950) occupies the south¬ 
ern border &dng Indo-China ready to give immediate aid to 
fellow Communists on the other side of the line. 

The Communists have formally declared Peiping their capital 
and have changed its name back to Peking. Their govtmmeat, 
called the People^s Republic of China, with Mao Tse-fung at 
the head and Chou £n-]ai (b. 1S98) as premier and foreign 
minister, was duly constituted on Oaober 1, 1949, and recog¬ 
nized by the USSR, Great Britain, India, and a few other na¬ 
tions, but ther representatives have not yet displaced those of 
the Nationalists in the United Nations. The outbreak of hostili¬ 
ties in Korea (on June 25,1950), followed in mid-November by 
die atuck of Coi^unist Chinese soldiers on the side of Com¬ 
munist Koreans, and at the end of November by the diatribes 
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at lake Success of the chief representative of the People’s Re¬ 
public against the “Ang:lo*Americans,” has been of such major 
concern to the UN chat the question of a seat to the People’s 
Republic has been deferred for the time being. 

In China proper the new government has with great rapidity 
escablished its control. Tens of thousands of the youch in middle 
schools and colleges have been hurriedly trained for bureaucratic 
posts, and a major fraction of those in office have submitted to 
^^reorientation” and have been reassigned. From the few reports 
that are available such hoary compliunts as graft, nepotism, and 
injustice leveled against office holders no longer apply^ the new 
philosophy of governmenc requiring fairness above all to peas¬ 
ants and workers seems to have been instilled with remarkable 
success. Justice is meted out with despatch. Prison reform—“to 
cure persons who are ill and make them new members of so* 
dety”—has been announced. Landholdings largely have been 
redistributed in an effort to take from the well possessed, es¬ 
pecially the absentee landlords, and give to the needy. Taxes 
have been increased but apparently not so much yet as to wipe 
out industrialists as a class. To place all inactive money at the 
service of the government, purchase of the Republic’s bonds is 
demanded of anyone suspected of hoarding. Ctirrency and prices 
have been statnlized to some extent. Government trading organs 
have been instituted to buy up standard commodities, such as 
fuel, food, and cloth, to sell at hxed rates, in the hope of driving 
out unfur competitors. Makers of luxury goods have been forced 
to turn from many an andent craft to the manufacture of 
“necessities.” The lines of communicadon, including railroads, 
motor highways, and waterways have been rehabilitated and 
partially extended. The coast, however, has constituted a prob> 
Um as Nationalist planes and gunboats, based on Formosa, for 
many months in 1949 and early 1950 rendered the sea lanes 
well-nigh impassable. The great harbor and ^udness center of 
Shanghai was long inactive, but Tientdn, generally out of reach. 
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cojitinucd its trade. The agreement of Great Britan and the 
United States in the summer of 19^0 not to supply the People’s 
Republic with any goods likely to be utilized in war, followed at 
the end of 1950 by a general embargo by the United States, 
may have stopped even that flow of traffic. This is serious, for the 
Chinese have come to depend, in part at least, on international 
commerce. Undoubtedly some trade with the hinterland and 
with the USSR continues j the thirty-year Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance, and Mutual Asristance arrived at on February 14, 
1950, between the Chinese and the Soviets looks in part to that 
end. 

Hope was once expressed that the new government, Including 
as it does some non*Communi$t members, might be free of dicta¬ 
torship from Moscow. Certainly some of its reforms have been 
proposed by earlier governments of China, and one or two actu¬ 
ally put into practice go as far back as the Han dynasty i these re¬ 
forms can be credited to common sense rather than to an alien 
ideology. To date, however, no hint has come from its high 
command that it will differ one whit from the line taken by 
the “people’s democrades” of the satellite states of eastern Eu¬ 
rope. Mao and others have identified the People’s Repubbe ^th 
world Communism and have promised that it vHll bring about 
that condition in China af ter it has passed through the necessary 
intermediate stages. Possibly Chinese nationalism will upset that 
promise. There i$ a hard core of conservatism that often before 
has blocked attempts at change. One chinks immediately of Che 
long-sustained efforts of the school of Mo, of the earliest fol¬ 
lowers of the Buddha in China, of individuals like Wang An- 
shih, none of whom succeeded. But here in the government led 
by Mao TsS-tung we have practical realism, joined Co an almost 
religious fanaticism and selflessness, willing to broaden its base 
of membership, eager for constructive critidam in keeping with 
its present tenets,"promoting the interests of those classes of so- 
dety which will bend to its will, kept enthused by a powerful 
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and adroit neighbor; this is something new in China. All art has 
been harnessed to the cult. Literature, music, drama, the dance, 
painting speak with only one voice. So also the newspapers and 
the radio. Religion has not been condemned but has been made 
to appear outmoded and impotent. For the moment, then, the 
People’s Republic of China is riding high, backed—so far as one 
can tell*—by the enthusiasm of a large propordon of the youth 
in school, a considerable number of intelligentsia, and at least 
some of the businessmen. But there are signs of uneasiness. Some 
country districts are out of control and are unsafe for travel. 
(Are the farmers til content with the new policies?) Much as a 
new cult may stir the first writers (and other artists) for its 
cause, can their followers be equally inspired? Can a press fed 
from but one bin satisfy the needs of the vast reading public? 
Can a dictatorship, however benevolently imbued, for long cap¬ 
ture the minds and hearts of as individualistic a people as the 
Chinese? Can a fordgn policy based on hate longsun^vc? 

In sum, a different China is emerging, but its differences can 
only dimly be seen. Most of its problems remain the same: how 
CO build up an adequate food supply; how to eliminate pestilence 
and lower both the birth and mortality rates; how to control 
the great waterways, and if possible turn them into instruments 
of power; how to exploit the natural resources for the benefit 
of all; how to develop industry and communications; how to 
reduce illiteracy and provide genuine educational advantages 
for the worthy; how to open up opportunities for the many 
gifted sons and daughters so chat they may take their place 
among the creative spints of mankind; how to work in concert 
Tnth the other peoples of the world. These and ocher Cssks await 
whoever leads the Chinese. 
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YUAN MEl 

B/ Arfhvr Wak/ 

AnKur Waley {ivei u» another delightful picture of Chinese life. He presents 
an engroslng ueomt of the works and life of Yuan Mti the 

beit'known poet of hli time. He was that rare phenomenon» a o*Gfeaaed 
Hedonist who actually succeeded in being haf^. Gaiety is the heydSte of his 
works, and even in his last Illness, at the age of Si, he cells visitors that If they 
went to (ind him, they have only to go itraiehc to the room "from which moR 
laughter comes," This gay poet was a friend of the Manchu official with whom 
Commodore Anson had dramatic dealinp ac CanCon In ly^y, and Yuan Me( 
gives an account (not previously translated) of Anson’s Interview with the 
Marehu authorities—an account veiy different from the one that English boys 
are taught at kNooI, 

Arthur Waley depicu beautifully • lovable, hot*tempered and wildly preju* 
diced man; a writer of poetry chat even at In lightest always has an undertone 
of deep feeling and et Its aaddcM mey at any moment light • sudden spark of fun. 

The book includee numerous trenalitioru of Yuan Mel's verse end prose. It 
is leholarlrand urbarte and as with all Wiley’s work the authoritative scholar' 
ihip Is akllrully blersded widv the brilliant, precise proK, 

'The quotations, many of them poemi of the most exquiiltely sensitive 

n i the inecdmi, etways with a flavour qulnteoentlelly Chinese, illumine 
lole period with so erilllant e glow i^t Yuan Mel ambles among ui, 
lactfhing and chatting and pausing to sip tea, The picture U profoundly huimrv 
and quite unforgetable,' Tm riocr Litvar/ Suf^kmtiu, 

Oceyfvo 311. ntt 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PO CHU-I 

B/ Arthur Walt/ 

Mr. Waley here givei the biographical background to the many poema of 
Po ChUd (A,». yyt*S46) that he has rrsnilatec in previous books, srd creces 
the connection between hli literary career and the diaturbed political life of 
the time. Thii ia the fim full biography of a Chinese poet to appear in English 
(Mrs. Ayscough'a Tii Fu wu rauier a chronological anthology) end the first 
study of life and politics in ninth<entury China, 

Mr. Waley gives also translations in whole or in part of about e hundred new 
poems by Po ChU*i. In addition Co a biographi^ and critical work of the 
highest xholarshlp we have In this volume another considerable body of trans- 
lationi by one of the greatest living sinologues. 

S^eh Ao/dl Iso. Second inrpnsjon ils. m 



THE CLASSICAL THEATRE OF CHINA 

Zy A, C. Scott 

TJk Kabaki n»oir 4 > 9/ Jopcn wm entreraelv well received. The O^Kmr 
jlKrltKd (K u ^ icbolenhip end indiipenuble to every itudent 

Theetre/’ Mr. Scotc’i new book* The CUatcal Thioirt 0/China 
ferrrtf a c^penlon volume. It l« an authoritative and pnctleal handbook and 
the hrit of Ita kind to be written In Engliah. 

BeJldei tracing the history and development of the Peking Theatre* the book 
explilM in aceuraK detail acting technl^uea, stage eoinimo and lymboltim* 
mtflcal forma and the virloui types of plays. THa author has hod an {ntimate 
tequalntance with Chinese actors and arage people over e number ofyesra. 

Uaing once egaln hit own dellcete drawings, he has prepared a really valuable 
book which w^ do much to help the playgoer and the Interested reader under* 
itand and appreciate an Important part o 4 * Chlneie life and elvlliuclon. 

Thli U equally scholarly ar>d thorough* r^ot only outlining che htitory of the 
particular form he has uk«n* the Peking Theatre* but giving detailed dttcrlp* 
lions of the plays and their symbolism, end the mechoo of presentetion. ebove 
lU the teclmlque of the eccor.' Amattur irage. 

'With patience* cierlty and unfailingly observant eye he unrevels the web of 
esoteric conventions which are the legacy of the centuries.’ Tioe; Liurary 

jpoi/ hoyel Ire. iOr. net 

CHINA'S COURTS AND CONCUBINES 

hy Bcrnord LlcwtUyn 

Front the colourful past of ancient China* rich in story and l^end, the author 
has taken hfreen of the men and women whose fascinating* eventful lives 
mirrored the cima In which they lived* and who have become part of the 
long heritage of the Chinese people. 

in the pages of this book, delightfully illustrated by Pauline Baynes, the 
wemm rea£:r ie introduced to an array of fascinating people. 

These stories take the reader into the eunuch>ridden harems of the Chinese 
court snd Into the mvsterlouj ma&es of Peking's Forbidden City where murder 
and Intrigue its Iked ^nd'ln<harirl. 

. colourful they certainly are. Mr. Llewellyn keeps us admirably 
entertained.* 7h« Timti. 

*. . . f came, therefore, to scoff at yet another populerlser, remained, 
engrCHsd. to read, and hnlshed this collection of short biographies delighted 
St their charm.' Trvth. 

hi»j t*a. 
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ASIA AND WESTERN DOMINANCE 

B/ K. M. Panikkar 

>vill Influence deeply the nudent cUse In Alia, and Iti publicaHon Ii a 
political ai well u e literary event. The book ii quite free from the xenMjbobC 
deeire to reicore the dead put In Aila. PanlkJcar counts up the pro^wl^h 
Alia gained fron^ Ici subjection, u well as the humiliation whl^ Ip^u/Tered.' 
The /Vano^emr Cvordlw. 

'K. M. Pinlkkar'i excellent book will help the western man to undentand 
how his connection with the Far Eul Is viewed by the Allan.’ The Linew, 

ire Third /npreirlM jfx. net 


THE MAKING OF MODERN CHINA 

By Otrtn end Eleotw iaulmcr< 

The reader will And in tbia ihort and readable volume how the Rory of 
China’i long put expUliu her itrength and weakneaa, and the part ahe la bound 
to play In the future of Aab and the woHd. 

The ef M^dvn Ch!M not only tells the Fuclnallng story of the develop* 
merit of Chinese civilisation, but succeeds where so many have failed In making 
China understandable to tha average parsort. 

Owen Uttlmcre hae served In Chungking as politlnl adviser to Chlang 
Kai-shek, end both he and Mrs. Uttimorei wne lua shared much of his travel 
and study In the Far East, art well known for their writings on Eastern affairs. 

’An sxeellenc intreduerlon tc the history of the country and could hardly 
be bettered.' Thi iftrsiwr. 

*A vivid picture of the land, the people irtd their habits, the growth of 
China’s elvllitailon, her contact with the Wut, and the period of foreign 
dcmlnacion which led to her revolutions In this century and the eitabllihment 
of her own peculiar brartd of democracy,' Clugsw Hfrcld. 

CrsiTA $re. Stnrd lmpt 4 tslM Is. 61 . ftrt 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF CHINA 

B/ £. Staan Kirby 
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